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FINLAND 


INLAND is a little 

country, and there is 

not much to tell about 
it. But it is the focus of 
some brave ideas, and its 
short story has no soiled 
page. A desolate and 
water-logged land, in a 
hard northern climate, three-quarters of its 
surface destitute of population, possessing 
no natural wealth except its forests and no 
natural advantages except its waterfalls, 
where the ripening crops race against the 
descending frost for their harvest-goal and 
are often outstripped, and where the peas- 
ant for half the year ljves like an Arctic 
explorer—how should it have any story ? 
Yet the very hardness of the struggle has 
made the Finn one of the sturdiest speci- 
mens of humanity—only the sturdy could 
survive ; industry was the condition of his 
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existence ; his loneliness has bred self- 
reliance and his long solitudes have 
awakened faith, He has developed in 
this dark wintry corner of Europe, a civil- 
ization curiously his own-—quaintly orig- 
inal on the one side and Transatlantically 
progressive on the other. He has a 
natural bent for science, especially in its 
practical application ; art has been born 
to him—not much in quantity, but vigor- 
ous and independent in quality ; while 
literature has by nature deep roots in the 
hearts of men whose chilly, infertile home- 
land is the richest of all the world in folk- 
song and lyric proverb, in legend and 
magic spell, in epic saga and chanted rune. 
Yes, it is a little country, but it is big 
in character, big in the material and moral 
progress it has made under severe con- 
ditions, and it raises a big political ques- 
tion. No review of Russia to-day could 
be complete that did not take Finland 
into account, though even in its short 
story there is much that cannot, with dis- 
cretion, be discussed just now. 
All rights reserved. 
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644 Russia of To-Day 


The first aspect under which the visitor 
to Russia hears of Finland is that of the 
playground of St. Petersburg. The fron- 
tier is but a couple of hours’ distance by 
rail, yet this little journey takes you into a 
more attractive rurality than can be found 
in other directions. A Russian grand 
seigneur, with a vast estate and troops of 
servants, can have all the pleasures of 
country life and few of its inconveniences, 


tariff, both necessaries and luxuries are far 
cheaper than in Russia. So everyone who 
can afford it—and almost every foreign 
resident of the Capital—buys or rents a 
little country house in Finland, where his 
family lives during the summer—almost 
intolerable in the flat, canal-intersected 
city of Peter—and whither he betakes 
himself either daily or at each week-end. 
The northeastern part of St. Petersburg 

















Arhippaini Miihkali, the Finnish Blind Bard. 


even though his estate be mortgaged to 
the hilt and ready cash be a rare com- 
modity. But for the ordinary man, and 
particularly for the foreign resident, it is 
difficult to find a small country house in 
pleasant and healthful surroundings. Rus- 
sia is very flat and uninteresting, from a 
topographical point of view, and Russian 
villages do not offer by any means that 
wholesome life and idyllic environment 
in which the townsman finds temporary 
amusement and repose. On the con- 
trary, they are too often dirty and drunk- 
en, and they are nearly always poor. In 
Finland, on the other hand, pine-clad hill 
and dashing stream form the commonest 
natural features ; the peasants are fairly 
well-to-do, they are healthy, intelligent, 
and strikingly honest ; sobriety rules, be- 
cause the sale of intoxicants is absolutely 
prohibited ; there is capital fishing to be 
had ; while, perhaps most influential reason 
of all, owing to the lowness of the Finnish 


is called the Viborg quarter, and the Fin- 
land station is just on the other side of the 
Neva. ‘The frontier is at Terijoki, thirty- 
three miles away, but there are no fron- 
tier formalities, as a perfunctory glance is 
given at your baggage in the station be- 
fore the train starts. ‘There is no fear of 
much smuggling from a high-tariff country 
to a low-tariff one. Smuggling between 
the two countries, as I shall point out later, 
plays an important political part, but it is 
all the other way. Almost the only thing 
you may not take freely in your baggage 
into Finland is spirituous liquor. Even 
from the train you soon remark a differ- 
ence between the two countries. Russia 
is a land of plains,» broken by occasional 
great rivers. Finland isa land of “ rocks 
and rills,’’ covered with masses of granite, 
an astonishing proportion of its surface 
water, and the train runs for hours past 
two unbroken lines of pine-woods. And 
man’s handiwork shows as much differ- 





















































Finnish Agriculture—Burning the Woods 
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A Finnish Wedding: Veiling the Dowered Bride. 


ence as nature’s. The wooden houses of 
the peasants, as well as of the better classes, 
are neat and pretty, mostly painted red ; 
they are always in good repair, the fences 
in order, the gate sound and closed. ‘The 
whole country, in fact, looks well cared for 
—the home of hard-working people, pros- 
pering thriftily. And one curious and 
characteristic detail strikes the traveller 
before he alights. In Russia official no- 
tices of every kind appear in Russian only. 
The Russian officially ignores the exist- 
ence of foreign languages even where 
foreigners mostly congregate. If you do 
not know Russian there is but one thing 
to do—learn it. Finland, on the other 
Land, is cosmopolitan, for, to begin with, 
it is bilingual. Finnish, that strange, soft 
cousin of the Oriental Magyar tongue, is 
the language of the people; Swedish is 
spoken in all the towns and by everybody 
above the status of peasant. And the 
notices to passengers in the railway car- 
riages are in six languages: Finnish, 
Swedish, Russian, English, French, and 
German. 

Neatness, and modest self-respecting 
prosperity, are even more noticeable in 
the towns than in the country districts. 
Viborg, the first important place you reach 
in the journey from Russia to the capital, 
is hardly a real Finnish town, for it is the 
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commercial link between Finlandand Rus- 
sia, and a large proportion of its merchants 
are Russians and Germans, and Russian 
is spoken currently in commercial circles. 
The main line of railway runs through it ; 
the branch to the north is onlya few kilo- 
metres away ; its splendid harbor is—ex- 
cept in winter—the chief maritime inlet 
and outlet of the country; and the great 
Saima Canal leads from the head of its 
bay deep into the multitudinous water- 
ways of the interior. Needless to say, 
there is a strong Russian garrison here, 
and over the strange old slab-sided Gothic 
castle, built by the Swedish Governor 
Knutson in 1293, flies the little Russian 
“‘war-flag.”” The approach, too, is guarded 
by several modern forts upon islands in 
the bay, for Russia is open to attack from 
this side and takes her precautions accord- 
ingly. Viborg, thus, apart from its Castle 
and round-house, is commercial, modern, 
Russo-German-Finland ; it is not genuine 
Finland, either of our time, like Helsing- 
fors, or of all time, like the villages and up- 
country towns. 

Eight hours in the train, through almost 
unbroken pine-woods, with hardly a town 
of any importance the whole way, bring 
you to Helsingfors, and here you are 
really in Finland of to-day. The Finn 
has an enthusiastic admiration for the 
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capital of his country, which could be 
pathetic if it had not so good a basis of 
justification. Indeed, I doubt if any of 
the capitals of the world which count their 
age by centuries and their inhabitants by 
millions, evoke such a patriotic apprecia- 
tion as this little place of 85,000 people 
which only began to exist in its present 
form within the lifetime of some now liv- 
ing. In certain respects I have never 
seen any city like it. It appears to have 
no slums, no rookeries, no tumble-down 
dwellings of the poor, no criminal quarter, 
no dirt. I did not specially search for 
these things, but I wandered about a good 
deal during a week’s stay, and I did not 
see them. And I could not find them 
from the top of Observatory Hill with a 
field-glass. Down the centre of the city 
runs the wide Esplanade, all gardens and 
trees, with fine houses upon one side, and 
a truly metropolitan range of shops and ho- 
tels upon the other. In the middle, stands 
the bronze statue of the poet Runeberg, 
by his son, and graven on its pedestal is 
the national song he wrote. Every May 
the students of the University gather about 
his feet and sing his words—or at least 
they used to do so; perhaps this is for- 
bidden now. The spirit and metrical 
vigor of Runeberg’s poetry were admir- 
ably shown, by the way, in a spirited 
translation of “The March of the Biorne- 
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borgers,”’ in the exact metre of the original, 
line for line, recently sent to the London 
Times by a correspondent, of which this 
is the first stanza : 


Sons of a race whose blood was shed, 
On Narva’s field; on Poland’s sand; at Leipzig; 
Lutzen’s dark hills under; 
Not yet is Finland’s manhood dead ; 
With foeman’s blood a field may still be tinted 
red. 
All Rest, all Peace, Away! Begone! 
The tempest loosens ; lightnings flash; and o’er 
the field the cannon thunder : 
Rank upon rank, march on! march on! 
The spirit of each father brave looks on as brave 
a son. 
No nobler aim 
Could light us to the field ; 
Our swords are flame ; 
Nor new our blood to yield ; 
Forward each man, brave and bold! 
Lo! the glorious path of Freedom, centuries old! 
Gleam high! thou banner Victory-sealed ! 
In the gray bygone days, long since, all battle- 
worn, 
Be still our splendid colors, though tattered, on- 
ward borne ! 
Of Finland's ancient Standard there’s yet a shred 
untorn. 


Above the Esplanade is the hill whereon 
stands the observatory and the fine well- 
known group of “ The Shipwrecked ”’ by 
the sculptor Stigell. From this height the 
splendid bay and harbor spread out be- 
fore you. On the town side these end in 
rows of neat warehouses and railway lines. 





A Finnish Wedding: The Bride’s Prayer on Leaving Home. 
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A little way out is the picturesque Yacht 
Club, on an islet, and farther is the group 
of island fortresses around Sveaborg—the 
“Gibraltar of the Baltic,” with its 6,000 
Russian troops and goo guns. ‘This was 
the scene of the treacherous surrender 
of the Swedish Admiral Cronstedt to the 
Russians in 1808, and of the unsuccess- 
ful attacks of the Allies during the Cri- 
mean War. 

Helsingfors has many imposing build- 
ings for so small a city, the best placed 
being the Lutheran church of St. Nicholas 
in the Senate Square, raised upon its little 
granite hill and reached by fifty wide steps. 
It may be seen behind the monument of 
Alexander II. in my illustration | page 650]. 
This monument—also by the younger Ru- 
neberg, and erected by the Finnish people 
in 1894—is a proof of how easy it has 
been for Russia to enjoy the devotion of 
the Finns, for on the anniversary of the 
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The City and Harbor 


Emperor’s assassination or féte-day it is 
surrounded by wreaths and memorial em- 
blems of their grateful affection. The 
University, another fine building accom- 
modating 2,000 students, is named after 
Alexander I., and his bust occupies the 
place of honor in the Aula. But to the 
visitor, especially just now, the most inter- 
esting buildings are the Senate House, with 
its magnificent salle, where the Emperor, 
if he came, would open the Diet ; zd- 
darhuset, the great panelled hall, its walls 
covered with the escutcheons of all the 
knightly members of the Diet, where the 
knights hold their session ; 2nd Stander- 
huset, the Estates’ House, with its three 
halls where the representatives of the 
clergy, the bourgecisie, and peasants sit 
during the rare meetings of the Diet. There 
is nothing remarkable in the architecture 
of these: they are simple, modern, and 
dignified, but to the stranger from a land 






































of Helsingfors. 


of representative institutions they are 
fraught with the interest and pathos of 
some noble and historic landmark sink- 
ing slowly into the sea. 

This first impression of ‘ Helsinki,” 
however, is one’s last: surprise and ad- 
miration at the enterprise and vigor by 
which so poor and small a people have 
made of their capital so civilized and so 
progressive a modern city. Forty years 
ago Helsingfors had only 20,000 inhab- 
itants, to-day it has more than four times 
that number, and as I have already re- 
marked, I know of no capital city in the 
world which surpasses it in order, cleanli- 
ness, convenience and all the externals of 
modern civilization. The streets are per- 
fectly kept, little electric-cars, models of 
their kind, furnish rapid and comfortable 
transport to all parts ; education in all 
branches of knowledge, for both sexes, of- 
fers every theoretical and material oppor- 


tunity ; the Post-office, to take one ex- 
ample of government, is the best arranged 
-—not the biggest, of course—I have ever 
seen, our post-cffices in the great provin- 
cial towns of England, where the whole 
of Helsingfors would be but a parish, be- 
ing but barns in comparison ; and on the 
table in my sitting-room at the Hotel 
Kimp was a telephone by which I could 
converse with all parts of Finland! All 
these things are the signs of good citizen- 
ship, the more to be admired as it has 
grown upon no rich soil of unlimited nat- 
ural resources and vast easily acquired 
wealth, but has been cultivated, like the 
Spartan virtues of original New England, 
in the crevices of the rocks. 


I have spoken of education in Finland, 
and this is as good a point as any at which 
to give the striking particulars of it. It is 
a land of schools. Except upon the east- 
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A Country House in Finland. 


ern frontier, where the people are still 





backward, everybody can read and write. 


The total population in 1890 was 
ooo, and so faras I can calculate, no fewer 


than 540,412 souls at- 
tend school. That is, out 
of every hundred of the 
entire population, some- 
thing like twenty-three 
are actually at school. 
This seems an extraordi- 
nary record, taking all 
things into consideration. 
There are 2,608 univer- 
sity students, including 
women ; 4,723 are at the 
lycées ;_ private schools 
educate 7,785 ; primary 
schools contain 413,867 ; 
“urban popular schools” 
give instruction to 25,- 
931; and “rural popular 
schools”’ to 72,991; nor- 
mal schools are preparing 
1,881 teachers, the sexes 
being of about equal 
number ; and private 
schools receiving a sub- 
vention from the state 
have 7,785 children. 
With such a foundation, 
one is no longer surprised 
to read the long list of 
learned societies which 
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flourish here—liter- 
ary, philological, ju- 
ridical, medical, and 
scientific. One of 
these, the Society of 
Finnish Literature, 
is laying the world 
under obligations by 
the wealth of folk- 
song it has discov- 
ered and preserved. 
So long ago as 1889 
it had a collection 
of 22,000 epic, lyric, 
and magic songs, 
13,000 legends, 40,- 
ooo proverbs, 10,- 
000 enigmas, 2,000 
runes, and 20,000 in- 
cantation formulas. 

I find in my note- 
books a number of 


other figures about Finland, some of them 
eloquent concerning the national charac- 


ter and achievement. 


We hardly realize 


what a little people it is until we see the 


























Finland’s Love for Alexander II. 


The anniversary of his assassination. 











Finland 


fact in numerals. Twice the whole pop- 
ulation would still be half a million short 
of filling London. Including the capital, 
there are only three towns larger than 
Viborg, which has only 24,569 inhabitants. 
In the whole country there are only thirty- 
seven “towns.” There are but 461 Ro- 
man Catholics in Finland, and only 45,000 
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to nearly two-thirds of the entire public 
debt. 

The people who can show facts like 
these in the hard conditions of their home- 
land must indeed be welcome citizens in 
a land where nature is lavish and men are 
still lacking, and it is astounding that any 
régime which is lucky enough to have them 




















A Road in Finland. 


members of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
and these almost all on the eastern front- 
tier adjoining Russia. Of 2,380,140 in- 
habitants at the census of 1890, no fewer 
than 2,334,547 were Lutherans. 

The public debt is 112,000,000 francs, 
and every penny of this has been incurred 
for construction of railroads, of which 
there are 1,094 miles belonging to the 
State, and 112 miles of private companies. 
There are 174 savings banks—six to a 
town, and it must be remembered that 
many of these “towns” are what we 
should call villages— these banks have 
124,245 depositors, who possess among 
them close upon 70,000,000 francs of 
savings—that is, the savings banks alone 
have on deposit popular savings equal 


should take steps which drive them away. 
Some years ago there were 80,000 Finns 
in the United States, and to-day their num- 
ber must be increasing fast. 


The most striking and significant fig- 
ures of all, however, are those of land and 
people. The area of Finland is 373,000 
square kilometres, of which no fewer than 
41,000 are inland water. No fewer than 
250 rivers flow into the Baltic. And only 
twenty eight per cent. of the superficial 
area of the country possesses a population 
of more than ten souls to the square kilo- 
metre. That is, seventy-two per cent.— 
say three-quarters, of Finland—is virtually 
inhabited, while the remaining quarter has 




















Salmon Traps. 


a density of only 23.5 inhabitants. At 
the same date as these statistics the neigh- 
boring countries of Denmark had 60 in- 
habitants to the square kilometre, Russian 
Poland, 63, and the Government of Mos- 
cow, 67, while France had 72, Germany, 
80, Holland, 140, and Belgium, 205. The 
extraordinary poverty and sterility of the 
land could not be more eloquently told. 
Yet this poor land and scattered folk,— 
with everything but wood and waterfalls 
denied to them by nature and handicapped 
by one of the worst climates of lands where 
people live at all,— exported in 1898 no less 
than 180,000,000 francs’ worth of natural 
and manufactured produce—nearly fifteen 
dollars worth per head of the total popu- 
lation! There need be few bounds to 
one’s admiration and respect for the Fin- 
nish race. 


The aspect of Finland is shown by the 
foregoing figures as plainly as by any il- 
lustrations of Finnish landscapes. It is a 
land of pine forest, of well, of river and 
lake. Nature has but these three colors 
on her palette there, and the only differ- 
ence between one landscape and another 
depends upon which of the three predom- 
inates at any particular place. The typ- 
ical landscape—the composite Finnish 
portrait, so to speak—is seen when all 
these elements are present in equal prom- 
inence, and the human factor is super- 
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added in the shape of a little patch of 
cultivated land around a cluster of wooden 
buildings. This combination is precisely 
shown in one of my illustrations, [page 
656] scattered spruce and fir trees where 
you stand, clinging, as these trees alone 
can, to the thin earth between the out- 
crop of granite hillside; below, in the shel- 
ter, the cleared land, marked off by snake- 
fences which recall a landscape in Vir- 
ginia; a stream or two, emptying into a 
lake which is connected with another and 
thus again with another until a great 
chain is formed; beyond and around, hills 
clad thick with spruce and fir. That is 
Finland, where man inhabits it at all. 
Sometimes the forest predominates, as 
in the north and west, again, the whole 
country appears to be lake and bog, and 
the only zervra firma is the long narrow 
road between two sheets of water; else- 
where your eyes and ears perceive noth- 
ing but dashing, roaring stream. 

I have spoken of the “ waterfalls” as 
one of the two natural resources of Fin- 
land, but this is not strictly accurate. 
There is not a real waterfall in Finland— 
only rapids. Imatra itself, the show 
place of the Grand Duchy, the Mecca of 
the tourist, and the envy of the engineer, 
is a thousand yards of rocky, roaring 
rapids. The magnificent physical atlas of 
the country, recently published, shows 
some 700 rapids, a large proportion of 
which are suitable for hydraulic develop- 
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ment for industrial purposes, or the pro- 
duction of electrical energy. A _ large 
number of rapids have been thus de- 
veloped, and it is certain that such enter- 
prise will extend greatly during the next 
few years. For not only is this the cheap- 
est possible power, but it is peculiarly 
suited for the one industry, for which 
Finland possesses natural supplies, which 
will soon—by the exhaustion of similar 
supplies elsewhere—be unrivalled. I mean 
the manufacture of wood-pulp, and cellu- 
lose (chemical wood-pulp) for making pa- 
per, cardboard, etc. Finland’s forests are 
as yet hardly touched, and she has a vast 
area of them. An official estimate assigns 
forty-six per cent. of the entire area to for- 
ests—a superficies of thirty-seven and a 
half million acres, or 58,500 square miles. 
In 1899 it was calculated that these for- 
ests contained 22,396,289 large trees, and 
30,712,501 smaller trees, but still good 
enough for sawing. Much of this is un- 
available for commercial purposes until 
the price of wood and pulp rises consider- 
ably, for at present prices, it is too far to 
the North, or too remote from river trans- 
port to pay for cutting and bringing down. 
But these prices are steadily rising, and 
must continue to rise, while to-day Fin- 
land has forests for sale, intersected by 
streams for floating down the logs, and 
powerful rapids from which tens of thou- 
sands of horse-power 
can easily be devel- 
oped to grind them 
into pulp. 

Already this indus- 
try has taken on large 
proportions. In 1865 
there were two pulp- 
mills ; in 1872, six 
more ; to-day there 
are over thirty. In 
1898, twenty-five 
pulp mills, employing 
1,959 men, produced 
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50,894 tons, of the value of a quarter of a 
million sterling—nearly a million and a 
quarter of dollars. Besides this, eight cel- 
lulose mills produced 13,296 tons, value 
£120,242, and fourteen paper mills, em- 
ploying 2,828 men, produced 32,022 tons, 
value £552,750. In fact, to so prepon- 
derating an extent is this the chief Finnish 
industry that of the 180 millions of francs 
which, as I have said, was the total value 
of Finnish exports in that year, no less than 
110,000,000 francs were represented by 
wood, pulp, and paper. In view of the 
ever-increasing circulation of newspapers, 
which depend wholly upon pulp for their 
supply of paper, and the facts that America 
is almost denuded of her pulp-wood for- 
ests, that Canada is using of her supplies at 
a great rate, that Russian wood is poor in 
quality and remote in situation, and that 
no other country has any forests of this 
nature at all, the question, where is pulp 
to come from ten years hence? is becom- 
ing a pressing one to all who have to sup- 
ply the insatiable maw of the newspaper 
press. To-day in Finland, if you know 
where to go and how to set to work, you 
can buy at a fair price a powerful water- 
fall, and the freehold of enough forest 
land around it to cut and grow and cut 
again enough timber to keep the water- 
fall at work grinding night and day for 
Finland, therefore, in my opinion, 
offers an unrivalled 
opportunity for the 
investment of for- 
eign capital in this 
direction. Certain 
fiscal changes, too, 
which there is good 
ground to believe 
that Russia will 
shortly impose, will 
place this industry 
in Finland upon an 
even more advanta- 
geous footing. 


ever. 


A Finnish Pearl Fisher. 
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Four races have struggled unconscious- 
ly for predominance in Finland, and the 
native population of to-day keeps some- 
thing of the impress of each of them : the 
dark, slender, poetic, dreamy, singing 
Karelian, who first came to colonize it 
over the eastern border ; the fair, broad- 








The Diet House (Helsingfors) and the Burghers’ 
Chamber. 


shouldered, hard-working, Tory Ta- 
vast ; his cousin the real Finn; the 
impulsive, blue-eyed Swede from west- 
ward ; and the child-like roaming 
Lapp from the north. But, as I said 
at the start, the real ancestor of the 
Finn is his climate. He is hardy in 
body and hard in temperament ; given 
to silence ; laborious and conscien- 
tious ; with many virtues and few 
graces. The fact that he makes a splen- 
did sailor, tells much of his character, 
as it causes him to be found before the 
mast the world over ;—there is a special 
mission to Finnish sailors in San Francisco. 
He steers the tar-boats down his own peril- 
ous rapids, with the daring and coolness of 
the Indian in his canoe ; he lives as fru- 
gally—and for the same reason—as the 
Highlander of Scotland ; you cannot help 
but trust him, but it is often more than you 
can do to get him to talk. His agricult- 
ure is often yet of the most primitive 
character : his favorite method of cultiva- 
tion, is to cut down the trees in winter, 
leave them to dry for a season, and then 
burn them, with the underwoods, to clear 
the land and fertilize it at the same time. 
Within his hard shell, however, there is 
a tender kernel of romance and _playful- 
ness and song. His immortal epic of the 
past, the Kalevala, still echoes in his heart, 
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and his old men clasp hands and sing its 
runes, or others which come unbidden to 
their lips, in thrilling strophe and anti- 
strophe. On Whitsun-eve, his young 
men light bonfires and make merry round 
them, and Christmas brings out his can- 
dles and fir-trees and fat fare. But he 

comes out of his shell most of all in 


teddfod, when from far and near come 
singing clubs and choirs, to contest 
before a jury of their elders, in the 
court of a green glade, before an audi- 
ence of the whole countryside. ‘Then 
he plays quaint childlike games. 

To one wise law he doubtless large- 
ly owes his freedom from a vice which 
cold and poverty and loneliness and 
opportunity have developed to a terri- 
| ble degree among his great neighbors 
| tothe east; the sale of alcohol, in any 


| midsummer for a S¢reitgesang, or Eis- 
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shape or form, is absolutely prohibited in 
Finland outside the towns. A Finnish 
countryman can only obtain intoxicating 
liquor by going to a town and bringing it 
back with him, and towns are few and 
distant, and he is not a mobile unit. 
And when he wishes to celebrate some 
domestic festival, and like King Olaf’s 
guests, to “feast late and long,” he has 
to get a special police permit for enough 
spirits to entertain his neighbors and drink 
“ Skaal to the Northland, sfaa/”’ like his 
forebears, the vikings and the “hoary 
skalds.”’ Except for this law the savings 
bank of Suomi would tell a different and 
a sorrier tale. 


I have now touched briefly upon the 
principal aspects of Finland of to-day as 
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it strikes a visitor. There remains to 
speak of the one matter of vital impor- 
tance—the question which keeps the little 
northern land in the world’s eye. I refer 
to the relations between the Grand Duchy 
and the Russian Empire. 

At present, as everybody knows, these 
are almost the worst possible. Twice 
within the last few months I have seen a 
capital where every woman was in black. 
One was London, where the people were 
mourning their dead queen; the other 
was Helsingfors, where people mourned 
their lost liberty. Every woman in Hel- 
singfors bore the black symbols of personal 
woe. But personal protest went much 
farther than this. When General Bobri- 
koff, the Russian governor-general, who 
was sent to carry out the new 7égime, took 
his walks abroad, every Finn who saw him 
coming, crossed to the other side of the 
street. When he patronized a concert for 
some charitable purpose, the Finns bought 
all the tickets, but not a single one of them 
attended. The hotels refused apartments 
to one of the Finnish senators who sup- 
ported the Russian proposals. By the in- 
discretion of a porter he secured rooms at 
one of the principal hotels and refused to 
leave. Therefore the hotel was boycotted 
and it is temporarily ruined. ‘The Russian 


authorities, intending to make the Russian 
language compulsory in all government 
departments, invited several young Fin- 
nish functionaries to St. Petersburg to learn 
Russian under very advantageous condi- 
tions and with every prospect of official 
promotion. When the language ordinance 
was published and these Finns saw why 
they were desired to learn Russian, they 
immediately resigned. ‘The Russians took 
charge of the postal system of Finland 
and abolished the Finnish stamps. ‘There- 
upon the Finns issued a “mourning 
stamp,” all black except the red arms of 
Finland and the name of the country in 
Finnish and Swedish, and stuck it beside 
the Russian stamps on their letters. The 
Russians retorted by strictly forbidding its 
sale and destroying all letters which bore 
it. Now it is one of the curiosities of 
philately. So the wretched struggle goes 
on, and the young Finn turns his eyes and 
often his steps toward the United States 
and Canada. 


Nothing could be easier than to write 
a few pages of dithyrambic denunciation, 
declaring one side to be wholly right and 
the other wholly wrong, and I well know 
that I shall be reproached in no measured 
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The Finnish Landscape—Mountain, Lake, Forest, Field. 


terms for not doingso. Moreover, sweep- 
ing generality is much more convincing 
than discrimination. Yet I find myself 
unable to take this course. The rights 
and wrongs of the dispute are not, so far 
as I can judge, thus strictly apportioned. 
Like most rights and wrongs, when dis- 
putes rage, they are shared. I am quite 
certain, too, that only harm is done by 
long and bitter discussion of the relations 
of Russia and Finland at this moment. 
There is a distinct and a remarkable pause 
a sort of armistice, in fact, though that 
word will also give offence, I fear, to the 
stronger party—and it is a grave tactical 
error to ignore this and keep up a skirmish- 
ing fire. So I shall write briefly, but frank- 
ly on this painful topic. 

There is no doubt, whatever, that under 
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the Finnish Constitution, the contention 
of the Finns is right and that of the Rus- 
sians wrong. Inthe Fundamental Laws, 
the Order on the Diet, paragraph 71, says: 
«“ A fundamental law can be instituted, 
modified, explained, or abolished, only on 
the representation of the Emperor and 
Grand Duke, and with the consent of all 
the Orders.” That is clear, and it is final, 
so far asany lawortreaty canbe. ‘There- 
fore, when Russia insists upon modifying, 
abolishing, or introducing fundamental 
conditions of Finnish national life ze7thout 
the consent of the Finnish Diet, she is act- 
ing illegally and unconstitutionally. But, 
as a matter of actual fact, there is in hu- 
man affairs of this kind no such thing as 
finality. Or rather, the only final thing is 
force majeure —imperative national self- 
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interest. Before that ail promises are air, 
and all treaties are black marks on white 
paper. I put this brutally (foreseeing the 
consequences), but there is no use in minc- 
ing words. Every student of history, pol- 
itics, or diplomacy knows it to be the 
simple truth, and every country, not Rus- 
sia alone, affords examples in proof. Ger- 
many broke her promises to Denmark. 
France broke her promises about Mada- 
gascar. ‘lo come nearer home, England 
has repeatedly pledged herself to evacuate 
Egypt, and the United States is solemnly 
pledged to grant independence to Cuba. 
Neither of these pledges seems likely to 
be kept. ‘Therefore, if it is, in the judg- 
ment of Russia, an imperative condition 
of her national prosperity or security that 
her relations with Finland should be fun- 
damentally altered, she will only be fol- 
lowing the ordinary line of historical and 
modern precedents by breaking her prom- 
ises and tearing up her pledges. I do not 
defend the principle: I state the fact. 
“ Pity ’tis,’tis true.” 

And who is to be the judge of Russian 
national prosperity and security ?  Obvi- 
ously, Russia herself—not the well-mean- 
ing foreigners who from the safe comfort 
of their libraries hurl their books of refer- 
ence at her head. It is not they who will 
stop the smuggling across her frontier from 
Finland, to the injury of her heavily taxed 
manufacturers and merchants, nor they 
who, in her hour of need, will increase her 
army or defend her western frontier. Rus- 
sia, like Italy, fara da se, and like every 
other sovereign Power that has ever grown 
up and endured, will and must take all the 
steps that seem to be necessary to that end. 

Having said so much, I bow before the 
storm; but one or two considerations 
should be borne in mind by those who will 
passionately differ with me. I shall not 
be accused of having failed to give due 
credit to the Finnish national character for 
the wonderful progress she has achieved, 
but let it be remembered that Finland has 
thriven under the protection of the Russian 
sword. She has borne virtually no burden 
of national defence. If she had been in- 
dependent, and obliged to be ready to 
mobilize an army or a fleet at any time for 
her own protection, her budget would have 
presented a different aspect. Moreover, 
the high tariff country has protected the 
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low tariff country. The Finn has thriven 
under a very low scale of customs duties, 
while his Russian neighbor and competitor 
has had to meet the demands of a high 
one. Living is cheap in Finland: that 
is one of the reasons why so many Rus- 
sians spend half the summer and half their 
incomes there. Cigars cost a quarter of 
what they cost in Russia: every daily 
summer resident takes back a pocketful 
every morning. All Finnish produce en- 
ters the great Russian market under a 
differential duty—that is, practically, with 
a bounty. Russian manufacturers cannot 
compete in Finland with the produce of 
England or Germany. Finally, as things 
are now, Russia really believes herself vul- 
nerable to a foreign foe coming via Fin- 
land. In her view, national security means 
military and other unification. I have no 
competence to say whether this view is 
right or wrong. I only say that Russia 
holds it, and that settles the question. 
There has been bad procedure on both 
sides, and, as in the case of the hen and 
the egg, it is hard to say which came first. 
Russian administrators in Finland have 
committed blunder after blunder of tact, 
have given offence where none need have 
been given, have needlessly outraged the 
national sentiments of a proud and stub- 
born people. The Finns have shown 
themselves so intransigent, so careless of 
Russian feelings and needs, so hostile, in 
fact, as to put weapons in the hands of 
those who declare them to be really ene- 
mies of Russia. For the moment a truce, 
or at least a pause, has come. The proj- 
ect of Russifying the Finnish army—the 
measure most obnoxious of all to Finland 
—has not only not been enforced, though 
the date originally announced for its ap- 
plication is long past, but it has actually 
been defeated by a large majority in the 
Russian Council of State. This does not at 
all mean that it is necessarily abandoned, 
for the Tsar is far, far above the Council 
of State, and could upset or reverse its de- 
cision at any moment, but it means a great 
deal. And Nicholas II. is a man of liberal 
and humane mind, and above all things 
a lover of peace at home and abroad. 
I repeat, therefore, that no true friend to 
Finland will seek, under these circum- 
stances, to embitter her relations with 
Russia. And let us not forget that Rus- 
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sians dislike and resent abuse and de- 
nunciation precisely as much as we do 
ourselves, and are just as apt as we are to 
stiffen their backs in consequence of it. 
In conclusion, there is one more con- 
sideration which those who raise the loud- 
est cries of illegality would do well not to 
lose sight of. Russia might, with perfect 
ease and safety and in all the odor of 
perfect legality, absorb the whole of Fin- 
land next month, and wipe it off the map 
as a separate entity. This would be the 
simple process. First, she announces that 
she withdraws from all protection over 
Finland and grants to the former Grand 
Duchy absolute and complete national in- 
dependence. Then, as the presence of an 
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independent and possibly hostile state 
upon her exposed frontier would be ob- 
viously imcompatible with her national 
security, she marches an army corps into 
Finland and annexes the country—lock, 
stock, and barrel. White to play—mate in 
twomoves. ‘There would be a huge out- 
cry, but anybody who knows anything of 
contemporary Europe knows that not a 
finger would be raised to stop her. And 
I do not see an American fleet steaming 
up the Baltic. Thus Russia could get all 
she wants, and infinitely more than she is 
asking, without transgressing for an instant 
or by a hair’s breadth, that sacred legality 
in which laws and lawyers so often per- 
netrate injustice everywhere. 





PURPLE-FRINGED ORCHID 


By Joseph Russell Taylor 


Orcuip, my orchid, if I make a dell 
Of mossy words, wood-mirrors of dark speech, 


And with a purple ‘“ Love 


9 


!”? alone alight, 


A poem all of gloaming monody 

That leads through glimmering leafage of grave thought 
Unto one rosy blossom in the dusk; 

My orchid, if I shut you in my heart 

Nor rob the hemlock twilight of its star 

Whom none but lovers find, and who finds none 
But lovers, since the time and long before 

The Cherokee’s foot upon the mossy marge 
Passed you contemptuous, as the mountaineer 
Now passing idly notes and nothing heeds; 

My orchid, if I give your scent a voice 

Strange as the Sphinx’s riddle, how your flower 
Is human and inhuman, part of man 

And infinitely apart from man, who plucks 

But cannot take your beauty when he goes, 
Who brought your beauty with him when he came; 
O orchid, purple cloud of winged stars, 

O purple crown and sweetness of the dark, 
Spirit, inhabit this the dust of speech 

And rise up living at its sombre heart 

To end my monody with a rosy “ Love’! 


It is all made of grace and fantasy, 
. All made of fragrance and of purple air, 
It is all made of death for life to be: 
Find it who can, and how he finds beware. 
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THE ECHO O' THE MORN 


By James B. Connolly 


Lights out and southern courses, 
Let her head come ’round, 


Devil take the British forces 
Here’s the Echo, 





homeward bound. 


She left Egg Isle at sunset, 


And to Le 
A-sailin’ 


Have 
down the wind 


at dawn 


Came the Echo o’ the Morn. 


Some cutters and the cruiser 
Chased the Echo on her way— 


They said: 


‘«She can’t get by us, 


We'll get her in the Bay.” 
—(From the ballad of ‘‘ The Echo o’ the Morn.’’) 


N the harbor of Halifax, 
a hundred sail or so of 
the American seining fleet, 
Gloucestermen, mostly, 
had come flying in before 
a “smoky  sou’-wester.’ 
Supper over and clothes- bags overhauled, 
the men were disposed to go ashore and 
explore the slopes of the city, where, it 
was hoped, some relaxation might be 
found while the gale should be blowing 
by outside. 

Fishermen in port have many methods 
of dispelling care; but this tale concerns 
only the: fancies of a choice dozen or 
so, who, on this particular night, chose 
to gather in a retired back-room on a 
side street not far removed from the big 
government dry-dock. Here, in snug 
privacy, behind close-drawn curtains, were 
recounted tales of other days and other 
ports, while, in a hearty, sociable, unhur- 
ried way, the flowing bowl went round. 

These were master fishermen, skippers 
all, barring one—“ Sylvie’s passenger ’’”— 
so rated because he was aboard the North 
Wind, of which Sylvester Warren was mas- 
ter, solely for pleasure. ‘The passenger’s 
presence has but little to do with the story, 
and might not, indeed, have heen men- 
tioned at all, were it not that because of 
his extreme ignorance of certain fishing 
history, the story-tellers of the evening at 
times went into detail, which, for them- 
selves, they would have ignored. Possi- 
bly, for one thing, the passenger should be 
deemed worthy of mention—were it not 





for him, there would have been no record 
whatever of the meeting, as Gloucester 
fishermen make but small use of log-books. 

It was really in deference to the passen- 
ger that Wesley Marrs, masking his in- 
structions beneath explanations to his fel- 
low-skippers, tried to set forth clearly, 
without going to too great a length, the 
peculiar ways of Billie Simms, whose tem- 
perament, it may be said here, was known 
to the mariners present as though it were 
that of a brother. “It’s your watch, 
Wesley,” somebody had said, and Wesley’s 
speech, after he had rekindled his pipe, 
flowed from him quite as the good ale 
gurgles from the fresh-tapped keg, with lit- 
tle spurts and gushes at times, but smooth- 
ly enough, and with a head of speed that 
told of the great store behind. ‘The gath- 
ering knew that now they had got him on 
deck, Wesley was good to hold the wheel 
till daylight. 

“ You're right about the Portugee, Sy!- 
vie, he could crack on with the best of 
’em ”—the last tale had been of desperate 
sail-carrying. ‘You're right,” went on 
Wesley, “he’d hang on ’bout’s long as 
anybody, after he’d got educated up to it. 
To my way of thinking, the Portugee and 
the Irishman and Billie Simms and a few 
others’ll get their happiness in the next 
world by being made skippers of vessels 
that can’t be drew under, nor turned over, 
with spars that can’t be busted, and sails 
that can’t be stirred from the hoops. But 
Billie Simms was something more than just 
a driver. Billie had original ideas. Any- 
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thing out the ord’nary run was what caught 
Billie. I mind one trip, he tried to see how 
much fish he could take home from Ice- 
land. When he got ready to leave Rikie- 
vik, he had a load aboard, let me tell you. 
We didn’t have to hoist the dories aboard 
at all, she was that deep—nary a tackle— 
just slid ’em over the rail. And he got very 
proud to get that halibut home—though 
we'd have bet he wouldn’t, if there’d been 
anybody to bet with. 

‘‘ Then, there was the time up Iceland 
way, too, when he thought he’d like to 
remember some Gloucester and Boston 
friends and he takes aboard one of those 
Iceland donkeys and three blue foxes. 
And he talked blue foxes to us till ten 
more of us got blue foxes—he had a way 
of describing things till you felt as’f there 
was nothing on earth so desirable as the 
things he was talking about. So we set 
sail from Rikievik this time with the don- 
key and thirteen of those blue Iceland 
foxes. The donkey was all right. We 
made a little stall for him on deck, just 
aft the main hatch, and all we had to do 
was to feed him reg’lar and run him ’round 
the house every morning for exercise, with 
a painter to him, so if he rolled overboard 
we could haul him back. It was when 
the foxes got loose down the hold and set 
up such an awful barkin’ that we couldn’t 
sleep night or day, that our troubles began. 
Man, there was the job—to get them foxes 
in the hold. Chasin’ polar bears on the 
ice, like Prentice was telling about awhile 
ago, ain’t a mark to crawlin’ after blue 
foxes in close quarters. They used to get 
between the top of the fish and the deck 
—’bout a foot and a half space—and we 
had to go and grab’em. Bare hands? 
Of course. And when we’d begin to 
crowd ’em in a corner, their eyes’d shine, 
and—give me the polar bears with axes— 
if the axes are sharp. But that ain’t what 
I had in mind to tell—give me a match, 
somebody—I can never keep a pipe agoin’ 
when I get started talking. That’s it, 
boy. I'll tell you ’bout a real lively trip 
with Billie Simms, where we did take a 
chance once.” 

Pufi—puft—puff, went Wesley, smok- 
ing up, and then he laid his course afresh. 

“Some of you, maybe, have got this 
story straight before, but some of you 








never got it first hand, I guess, and, any- 
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way, your passenger, Sylvie, might like to 
hear it exactly as it happened. 

“ Tt was right on this very Nova Scotia 
oast that we were seining this summer 
I’m talking about. I’m talking about 
Billie and the Echo o’ the Morn, now. 
Billie used to be a dog after mackerel those 
days. He’d get ’em, if there was any 
around to get. This was the height of 
the time when so many American vessels 
were being seized by the English cutters 
for fishing inside the three-mile limit. You 
know what hard feelings there used to be 
between the Canadians and our fellows 
about fishing inside the shore line. Ameri- 
can fishermen were being fined right and 
left, the Gover’ment at Washington was 
doing little but make talk, and at home, in 
Gloucester, everybody was boiling over 
about it. 

“The Clayton brothers owned the Echo. 
They’re out of business now, but some of 
you had dealings with them. One was 
strong on religion—had Bibles fore and 
aft on every one of his vessels—and the 
other was a hot sport, and account of their 
difference of opinion, they used to split on 
the names of the vessels. That’s how 
there came the Mutineer, then the Peace 
on Earth, then the Buccaneer, and the 
Three Shepherds. ‘The Good Will to Men 
and the Avenger was launched the same 
week, and the Roisterer was chased off 
the stocks by the Echo o’ the Morn. 

“ But if they split on the names, they 
had identical ideas ’bout skippers and 
crews. ‘Read the Bible, men,’ the old fel- 
low would say, ‘and abide by what you 
find therein.’ We all found some pretty 
husky fighting men in that same bible. 
The other brother’s instructions to skippers 
was, mostly, ‘ Bring home the fish.’ 

“‘ Billie Simms had been offered a big 
percentage to take the Echo, and he 
shipped as fine and able a crew as ever | 
sailed with. The Echo was a handsome 
vessel, just off the stocks then, and I mind 
the curiosity of the Gover’ment sailing cut- 
ters down this way to try tacks with her. 
We went along for quite awhile without 
getting more than our share of official calls 
from the cutters—they were slow in the 
stays, most of ’em. We used to keep 
track of the cutters, read the battles in the 
old man’s Bibles reg’lar and keep a sharp 
watch for fish aloft. 
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“ But the Echo’s hull was beginning to 
get known along the coast, and they be- 
gan to crowd us pretty close. And one 
day they ketched us at what they said was 
inside the three-mile limit, where, of course, 
we had no business to be—if it was inside. 
I’m in doubt to this day whether we were 
inside the line or not, and I wouldn’t hold 
back the truth of it now, but anyway they 
said we was. They always gave them- 
selves the benefit of any doubts, these 
lads, when they were dealing with Ameri- 
can fishermen. There was two of ’em, 
and one a steam cutter. It was no dis- 
grace, p’raps, it being a flat calm and they 
mounting six guns apiece, but they had 
the laugh on us, the two cutters, and they 
walked us into Barnsley between them, 
the sailing lad to wind’ard, where Billie 
said she’d never got by rights, and the 
steam fellow to le’ward. Into the harbor 
of Barnsley they walked us, with two hun- 
dred barrels of mackerel in our hold. 

‘‘ They made the Echo fast to the dock, 
stripped the sails off her the first thing and 
put them in a sail-loft near by. ‘Then, 
they asked Billie to step up to the custom- 
house, where they asked him a lot of ques- 
tions, which he didn’t answer gen’rally, 
and when he did, they didn’t put them 
down, Billie being a bit hot. 

‘““The crew was all turned loose, of 
course. It was the vessels they wanted, 
they used to say. They’d set a fine, they 
said, and they’d have no trouble getting 
it, for if the owners didn’t settle, they’d 
sell the Echo at public auction and get it 
that way. ‘There was a Gloucester vessel 
caught two weeks ahead of us and fined 
$3,000. 

“Things looked bad for the Echo. _ Bil- 
lie telegraphed to the owners how it hap- 
pened. I was there when he wrote the 
message. ‘Don’t do anything till you hear 
further from me. Maybe we can settle to 
better advantage at this end,’ was the 
winding up of it. ‘Everybody in the 
place here ‘will know what the message 
said inside of an hour,’ Billie said, coming 
out of the telegraph office. And they did. 
They was laughing at us to our face and 
asking what soft kind of a settlement we 
expected to make with the Provincial Gov- 
er’ ment. 

“Next day Billie just laid around and 
waited in the morning. In the afternoon 
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he took a couple of us and a small boat and 
we sailed out to where the two cutters were 
anchored, three or four cable lengths off- 
shore. Billie had a talk with the Captain 
of the steam cutter, which was just oppo- 
site the sailing lad, p’raps seventy or eighty 
fathom between them, and they were tak- 
ing up the harbor pretty well there, where 
the harbor made a kind of aneck. ‘I tell 
you, Captain,’ says Billie, looking across 
the way, ‘a vessel that tried to sail out of 
here unbeknownst would get the devil, 
wouldn’t she—having to go between you 
twoP’ 

“¢That’s what she would,’ said the 
Captain. My, but he laughed just to think 
of it. 

‘““« Tt would be a good harbor, this one,’ 
says Billie again, taking a look around, 
‘if twas only a mite wider up here.’ 

“* Well, it’s wide enough below,’ says 
the Captain. ‘ Deep water clear up to the 
shore. A blind man could pilot a vessel in 
and out here. He’d only have to keep her 
off the rocks.’ Then he takes Billie down 
below and tells him all about the steam 
gear. ‘ Ready to move at half a minute’s 
notice,’ he says, when he comes up on 
deck again. ‘You can’t expect to get 
ahead of one of these machines with-a 
sailing vessel,’ he says—‘not when her 
machinery is in working order.’ 

“<«T see,’ says Billie, ‘not when the 
steam gear’s clear.’ 

“ Then we gets into the small boat again 
and sails around to have a look at the 
harbor, which was just about as they said 
it was—deep water to the shore. ‘The 
last thing Billie said when he stepped out 
of the small boat was: ‘ This time t’mor- 
row morning the tide’ll be just like it is 
now.’ It was past three o’clock then, 
and the tide a fair ebb. 

“That night about ten o’clock it was 
pretty quiet in Barnsley. We warn’t very 
much surprised when Billie passed the 
word, in a quiet way, to slip the boarding- 
house we were staying at, and meet him 
outside. Billie soon told us what the 
game was, and we started right away. 
Four of us dropped down to the sail-loft, 
caught the watchman, gagged him, and 
tied him up. He wouldn’t tell us where 
the key was, and we broke in the door. 
We found the Echo’s sails done up in 
packages, sealed up fine with red wax— 
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all official. We rolled the watchman up 
in some old sail, so he wouldn’t catch 
cold through the night, and then we 
hustled our packages down to the dock. 
We met a lad on the way who wanted to 
know what we was at. We tied him up, 
and took him along. 

“We found Billie had everything ready 
at the dock, with the vessel’s two custom- 
house watchmen and the dock watch- 
man all tied up nice, and laid near the 
dock shed. We set our man in alongside, 
and they laid there like a row of Egyptian 
mummies—not a sound out of them, they 
being all gagged. 

“We set to work. First, we spoilt them 
fine red wax seals with an axe, then started 
to bend on thesails. And let me tell you 
we druv things. Six of the crew stayed 
up to the street end of the dock to take 
care of any curious people that might 
happen to start to stroll down to take a 
look at the Echo. , There was three of 
that kind, dark as it was. ‘The three of 
them was captured, two of them police- 
men. Fitting on the sails we couldn’t 
find any main-tops’] in the bunch. We 
must have left it behind, but we couldn’t 
stop to go back after it to the sail-loft. 
We were driving, you see, trying to get 
ready in time for the ebb tide, and out 
the harbor before daylight. We was all 
strung up, of course, thinking of what we 
had ahead of us. We were pretty near 
done with the sails, only the head sails 
left to fit on, when somebody said: 
‘Skipper, what about the steam cutter ? 
Think we'll get by her ?’ 

‘Billie studied awhile. ‘I’ve _ been 
thinking of her, and I guess we’d better 
tend to her now. Wesley, you, Hiram 
and Mike Feeney come with me. The 
rest of you’ll have time to fit those jibs 
while we’re gone.’ We first gets out 
about twenty fathom of small chain, and 
a small anchor out of the hold, puts them 
into the dory—the dory and seine-boat 
was astern the Echo—and paddles over 
toward the steam cutter. Well, now you 


c’n believe we did some gentle rowin’ 
toward that cutter—oars tied up in old 
rags, and the chain wrapped in blankets 
out of the bunks below, for the first three 
or four fathom. 

** Billie himself goes overboard when we 
were under the stern of the cutter. 


We 
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paid the chain out to him, handing it out, ’ 
link by link, as if we were handing out 
men’s lives. Billie was a dog in the 
water. He drops under and toggles the 
cutter’s screw with the chain—takes two 
or three turns around each blade. Man, 
but he did a careful job. When he gets 
back in the dory again—a water rat 
wouldn’t ha’ made so little noise—we paid 
out the chain—careful—oh, careful—and 
paddles away. When we got the chain’s 
length out, we lowered the little anchor to 
the bottom, easy as could be, with a small 
line. Then we worked back to the Echo, 
where they had everything ready to leave. 

“We warped her out of the dock—oh, 
first, Harvey goes up and covers up our 
row of prisoners under the shed, and left 
them. ‘They were found there in the 
morning, I s’pose. 

“So we warped her clear of the dock— 
the sails had been hoisted afore we stirred 
at all, and you may be sure we had the 
masts and hoops pretty well slushed. We 
bore down on the two cutters. By their 
lights we knew they were laying broadside 
to each other, up and down stream just 
as they laid that afternoon. We knew we 
couldn’t get outside either one, so Billie 
pointed the Echo up to go between. ‘The 
wind was all right—not enough for fine 
work—but enough for the trick, and Billie 
calcerlated the tide ’bout nght—it was 
with us. 

“We bore down. Of course, we was 
praying to get by without being seen. 
But it wasn’t quite dark enough for that. 
Our sails must ha’ showed, for we hadn’t 
got between them at all, when there came 
a hail from the steam cutter—to port she 
was—‘ What vessel’s that?’ We stood 
on a little longer, and she hailed again, 
and the sailin’ cutter—to starboard—she 
hailed to, and they both hailed as if they 
meant business—‘ What vessel’s that ?’ 

‘Billie standin’ by the wheel, sings out: 
‘We’re the Echo o’ the Morn, seiner, of 
Gloucester. Report me, will you, to- 
morrow ? The Custom-house was closed 
when we left.’ 

“When he got that out we could hear 
the greatest racket on both cutters. ‘They 
began to sing out—port and starboard 
both—‘ Put about or we'll fire,’ says one. 
‘Go back or we’ll sink you,’ hollers the 
other. 
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“¢Fire hell and sink hell,’ says Billie. 
‘You'll only sink yourselves firin’ across 
at each other.’ And that was right, 
though I swear I don’t think another man 
aboard would ha’ thought of that but 
Billie. 

“That must ha’ set them thinkin’, for 
they shut up for a few seconds. Then 
we heard the orders to make sail aboard 
one and the bells from the bridge on the 
other. ‘The sailin’ lad woun’t bother us,’ 
says Billie. ‘She’s a square-ended old 
tub, and till they get that collar and neck- 
tie off the propeller I don’t think the steam 
boy’ll do much either.’ There certainly 
must ha’ been some riotin’ in the hold of 
that steam cutter. We heard the orders 
to slip the cable and the bells her Captain 
rung from the pilot-house. ‘There was an 
awful flurry astern of her, and then such 
howls from above and below, from the 
bridge and the steam department. “I 
calcerlate,’ says Billie, ‘our little toggle 
chain and anchor’s gone into action.’ We 
were sliding by all the time. 

“They let go a couple from their bow, 
but we was bowlin’ along then, all of us 
lying’ flat on deck, all but Billie. He 
stood to the wheel, back to ’em, con- 
temptuous like. ‘They’re firin’ wide,’ he 
says, and he drives her out the harbor. 

“We were barely outside when a big 
steamer lit up like a barroom passed out- 
side of us and swung in for Barnsley. 

“* What do you make of that ?’ we asks 
Billie. 

“«A cruiser from Halifax, sure’s fate, 
come to take the Echo in charge. I guess 
we'd better take to more private courses 
before daylight comes along.’ 

“We put inside the islands along the 
coast soon’s it got so’s we could see at 
all. It was takin’ chances going inside 
and driving her like we were, but we had 
to. If we stayed outside the cruiser’d get 
us on her way back. We kept two men 
to the masthead all that day, pickin’ out 
channels and passages ahead. ‘There was 
times when we didn’t know whether she’d 
go another mile or another length ahead, 
but, as Billie saidz‘We got to. Pile her 
up along here and there’s a fighting chance 
for the owners to get insurance money, 
while if we go outside, it’s all up, and the 
owners don’t get so much as a dollar out 
of the hull ora si gle barrel of them 
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mackerel in the hold. If they intended 
to fine us a couple of thousand dollars 
before, they’ll fine her all she’s worth after 
this, not to speak of the partic’lar jail we’d 
fetch up in.” So we druv her along in- 
side the coast islands. 

‘Inthe middle of the afternoon the look- 
outs to the masthead reported smoke to 
the east’ard and coming down the coast. 
We were well on toward Halifax, then— 
along Egg Island way, twenty odd miles 
east of here—and billie says: ‘ Might 
just as well lay her up here for a while.’ 
So he picked out a cut behind a high isl- 
and and we slid in there. Some of us 
went and made a landing in the seine- 
boat and climbed up the bluff of the isl- 
and. It wae our cruiser of the night be- 
fore sure enough, and she was everlastin’ly 
poundin’ along. We laid low among the 
broken rocks, and when she went by we 
could make out her tops full of lookouts. 
By and by comes two cutters steaming 
along. One of them was our Barnsley 
cutter—the chain and anchor lad. ‘They 
went on by, and Billie said they must er 
had their safety-valves strapped down the 
way they were steaming. 

«They'll be a rondeevoo of Her Maj- 
esty’s naval forces down Massachusetts 
Bay this time to-morrer,’ says Billie, ‘and 
all in honor of the Echo o’ the Morn. 

3ut we'll beat ’em yet, we'll beat ’em yet. 

Can’t you see the Echo, boys, runnin’ 
the blockade ? If ever we do get into 
Gloucester safe I can see us paradin’ down 
Main Street, same’s if we owned all Cape 
Ann. We'll run for Le Have Bank to- 
night, boys, and we'll beat ’em yet.’ 

‘‘When dark came, we put to the s’uth’- 
‘ard, and all night long we drove her, 
everlastin’ly druv her till sun-up, when the 
log showed a hundred miles since sunset, 
and we were in among the haddockin’ 
fleet off Le Have. We hunted around 
for one of the firm’s vessels till we found 
the Buccaneer. Crump Taylor was skip- 
per of her, then. You all know Crump, 
of course, so I don’t need to tell you the 
kind of aman he was. Crump hadno’t 
been thinking of going home just then, 
but he takes all in and comes along when 
Billie tells him the story. ‘The Quick- 
step, John McLeod, Soudan you know, 
was all filled up and ready to leave. He 
said he’d like mighty well to wait and run 
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home along with the two of us, when 
Billie told him how things stood. ‘Might 
be of use, you can’t tell,’ says Soudan. 

“Well, we first fits the Buccaneer’s main 
tops’l onto the Echo, then swaps the 
Echo’s seine-boat for the Buccaneer’s do- 
ries—piles the nest of ’em in our waist, 
making us look like any other haddocker, 
and the three of us wings it out to the 
west’ard afore as sweet and fair a breeze 
as ever fanned a vessel off Le Have. 

“That was long ’bout dusk. Night 
sailin’ gen’rally is best in cases like that. 
The next afternoon we was in sight of the 
Bay, I might say, when we notices the 
smoke of a steamer to s’uth’ard coming 
our way. The Buccaneer right away— 
that was Crump—he begins. to drag be- 
hind, and points off no’therly a little—as 
if she had a mind for a harbor on the 
Maine coast. And he hauls his seine- 
boat—the Echo’s seine-boat—alongside, 
snug up, as if he wanted to hide it. 

‘Of course, they warn’t letting any 
manoeuvre of that kind get by them on 
the cruiser, and they makes off after 


Crump. The Buccaneer and the Echo, 
mind, was as like as two number one 
mackerel. ‘The only difference that day 


was the Buccaneer carried no main tops’l. 

“The cruiser comes along and lets go 
a blank at Crump. He keeps right on. 
Then in a little while comes another blank, 
which Crump didn’t pay much attention to. 
Then comes a solid shot, close enough, it 
looked to us. Crump seemed a bit slow 
yet, and they sent another solid shot — 
plump through her fores’l, this one. I 
guess that was close enough for Crump, 
and he jams the Buccaneer into the wind 
and waits. Crump told us all about the 
rest of it afterward, for we, of course, was 
making long legs of it to west’ard. 

* You'd laugh if you could hear Crump 
tell about how the cruiser’s gig comes 
roundin’ by his stern, where Crump’d 
hung a piece of old sail, as if he wanted 
to hide the name, by the way. They 
rows alongside. <A petty officer—a petty 
officer, mind, as if that was good enough 
for a fisherman—he steps aboard by way 
of the seine-boat, which had her name— 
Echo o’ the Morn—on her as plain’s could 
be. ‘This fellow smiles, reads the name 
and steps over the Buccaneer’s rail, looks 
up aloft, and says, for a starter : ‘ There’s 
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a tops’l up in a Barnsley sail-loft that 
would come mighty nigh to fitting that 
main topm’st of yours.’ 

“He says that and smiles at Crump. 
You can imagine Crump leanin’ agin the 
main riggin’ in that easy way of his, and 
looking up to the masthead, and sayin’ — 
‘It do look kind of bare, don’t it?’ 

“¢Ves,’ says the navy boy, ‘and I 
spose you want to know what we want?’ 

“+ I can’t say’s I do,’ says Crump. 

** P’raps you would like to hear?’ 

“ «Oh, I dunno’s I'll have any melan- 
choly night-watches if I don’t hear,’ says 
Crump, ‘but if it’ll ease vew any, why, 
drive her.’ 

“Well, the cruiser lad goes on with a 
long mess of stuff about the American 
schooner, the Echo o’ the Morn, seized by 
Her Majesty’s cutters—the Calenso and 
the Seal—for violation of the International 
Fishing Laws Treaty, and stolen from the 
custody of the Dominion Gover’ment’s 
officers on the night of August the twenty- 
seventh, at Barnsley, Nova Scotia, and, 
further, there was charges of several as- 
saults and batteries, not only to official 
persons, but to private persons, and so on. 
It took him fifteen minutes to tell it all. 

“ «God Save the Queen,’ says Crump, 
and spits over the rail—you know Crump’s 
way—‘ that’s all official, I s’pose.’ 








“* Ves, sir—and be careful’ ’’— the 
Navy lad was pretty hot. 
aes. 


“*Well, you said it pretty nice, but 
what’s it got to do with me?’ 

“«« What’s it got—do you deny that you 
are the American fishing schooner, the 
Kcho o’ the Morn?’ 

“«« We're cert’nly a fisherman,’ answers 
Crump, ‘ there’s our gurry kids on deck 
under your nose, an’ a hundred thousand 
of fresh fish in the hold, if you want more 
proof, an’ we’re cert’nly American—there’s 
our flag to the peak for that—but it’s most 
interestin’ news to me that we’re the Echo 
0’ the Morn, though I’ll admit we do look 
something like her, the two of them havin’ 
been built off the same moulds and rigged 
to the same plans. 

‘The Englishman only grins and looks 
over the side and points to the name on 
the seine-boat. 

““¢Ho, ho,’ laughs Crump, as if he’d 
just caught on, ‘ho, ho.’ The English- 
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man smniles and Crump goes on. ‘ You’re 
the boys for ’cuteness, you navy lads. 
But, gen’rally, down our way, when we 
want to get at a vessel’s name, we look at 
what it says astern of her or on the trail- 
board under her bow for’ard;’ and, mind 
you, the canvas was hanging over the stern 
and the letters for’ard so chafed that you 
couldn’t have read ’em twenty feet away. 

‘The Englishman smiles his everlastin’ 
smile and sings out to his boat’s crew to 
drop astern and look at the name. ‘We 
have to be certain,’ he says. 

‘‘The man in the boat lifts the canvas 
and peeks underneath. 

“What name ?’ sings out the petty 
officer, all ready to smile at Crump. 

“* Buccaneer, of Gloucester.’ 

““¢ What ?’ he screeches. He runs 
aft, pulls the canvas clear, leans way over 
and looks for himself. ‘Then he runs 
for’ard, bends over the knight-heads, and 
spells it out there. Back he comes, not 
quite so spry. ‘I’ve heard of such things 
as painting over names. Don’t -arry this 
thing too far,’ he bellows at Crump. 

“«¢ Ves,’ says Crump, ‘it do look like 
fresh paint, don’t it ?’ 

“¢ That will do,’ roars the Englishman. 
‘Where are your papers ?’ 

“Crump makes a great bluff to study 
some more. Fin’lly he says, turning to 
the crew : ‘ Boys, let you all bear witness 
to this thing, for a claim for damages’ll 
come out of it sure’s I’m skipper of this 
vessel and my name’s Henry ‘Taylor. 
This man—bear witness to all I say, boys 
—this man is acting outside of his rights 
now, but it must never be said that Glou- 
cester fishermen don’t abide by the law.’ 
And he goes on for ten minutes or so in a 
patriotic way till the Englishman wouldn’t 
stand foritany longer. After that Crump 
uses up about twenty minutes finding his 
papers below. Of course the papers were 
all right. When the Englishman, after 
looking them all over, hands them back, 
Crump says, as they were going up on deck 
again, ‘Of course I might ha’ shifted 
those papers, made ’em myself or some- 
thing like that. If you like you can step 
down to the fo’c’s’le and see whether all 
the tin pans and cook’s dishes is properly 
marked, or. : 

“* You could have swapped outfits just 
the same. You could have met this ves- 
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sel—’ My, but he was hoppin’ ’round, 
accordin’ to Crump. 

“«Yes,’ says Crump, ‘maybe, and 
swapped suits of sails, too. In the leach 
of that fores’l that’s handy to you there 
you may be able to see where the word 
Buccaneer is stencilled on—not that I 
ain’t saying it wouldn’t be possible to 
swap sails, too—I’ve heard of such things 
as fitting on sails ina hurry. I’ve : 

“*That willdo. Where’d you get that 
seine-boat ?’ 

“« And of course,’ goes on Crump, 
paying no attention, ‘the Echo o’ the 
Morn, being a mackerel catcher, would 
be likely to have gurry kids all over her 
deck, wouldn’t she ? and her hold full of 
fresh fish, too—lift the main hatch there, 
boys, and show the gentleman.’ 

“«¢ Where did you get that seine-boat ?’ 
yelled the navy boy. 

“*On Le Have,’ yells back Crump. 
‘ Blowed aboard on Le Have at the same 
time we lost our dories and our tops’l. 
Anawful blow. In all my experience 

“¢A blow on Le Have? See here, 
there’s been no blow off that way reported 
in Halifax lately.’ 

“« Maybe not—maybe—but there’s lots 
of things happens on Le Have that ain’t 
reported in Halifax.’ 

“The Englishman was fair boiling now, 
but at the same time he was beginning to 
come out of his dream. All of a sudden, 
Crump says, he puts his glasses onto the 
Echo and the Quickstep. Then all at 
once he wakes up, jumps into the gig, and 
sings out, ‘ Pull away, pull.’ 

“*« Good-by,’ calls out Crump after him 
in his sociable way, ‘and next time you 
happen to be in Barnsley you might send 
me that tops’! you think would fit me so 
well. Markit ‘“ Henry C. Taylor, Master 
Schooner Buccaneer, Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A.,” and I’ll be sure to get 
it. Good-by,’ hollers Crump again, but 
he says he didn’t get any answer. 

“ Well, the cruiser was pretty near hull 
down to us when they swung away again, 
thanks to Crump, and it was getting pretty 
late in the afternoon. We could see by 
the way smoke was coming out of her that 
they were driving her. But the wind hold- 
ing, we knew she couldn’t get us short of 
two hours, and that gave us time to do 
something, with the night coming on. 
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“The last thing we did on the Echo 
for the cruiser’s partic’lar benefit was to 
rig up our side-lights on the blades of two 
long seiner’s oars and lash ’em straight up 
inadory. ‘That raised them up about as 
high as side-lights ought to be. Then 
Billie tells me what to do. ‘The dory was 
lowered over the side and I dropped into 
her. There was an everlastin’ long painter 
a forty-fathom line—coiled in her bow. 
Billie hails Soudan and tells him what to 
do. Soudan throws the Quickstep up and 
waits for us. The Echo hauls across the 
(Quickstep’s bow and Billie casts me off as 
the Echo shoots by. I hove the long 
painter to the Quickstep and they takes it 
and drops me astern. The Echo goes 
winging off, with nary a light up at all, 
and me in the dory, and the dory like any 
vessel with her lights up proper being 
towed along to beat the devil, in the wake 
of the Quickstep, and she hauling away 
for Minot’s Light as if she was crazy to 
get to Boston. 

‘When the cruiser overhauled us—I 
could hear her screws long before she got 
to us—she ranges up to starboard and 
sings out for us to heave to. ‘ Both of 
you,’ hollers the voice. I couldn’t see her 
clear, except for her lights, but I could 
hear her plain enough, for she lets go a 
blank at the same time that makes me 
feel like curling up inthe dory. ‘ Blessed 
Lord,’ thinks I, ‘if ever they send one of 
those solid six-inch fellows aboard of this 
dory, where’ll I be?’ I was praying that 
Soudan wouldn’t try any of Crump’s tricks 
and be too slow to come to. 

‘But Soudan throws her up pretty 
prompt and waits. ‘Then I heard the 
cruiser’s falls makin’ ready to lower away a 
boat and it was my move. I outs with my 
splitting knife and cuts down the red light 
to get that out the way. That being to 
port, of course they couldn’t see it, and I 
puts it out and heaves it overboard. Then 
1 cuts away the starboard oar below, 
slashes the lashin’s from the light—the 
green light, toward them—opens_ the 





slide, blows out the light and heaves that 
over—all this on the run, mind you. Then 
I jumps over the bow, cuts the painter 
free behind 
Quickstep. 
move on. 
“T hadn’t got fair started, hauling my- 


me and hits out for the 
Let me tell you I got a 
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self along by the painter, under water most 
of the time, when I hears : 

“«¢ Aboard the le’ward schooner, there ! 
Put up your side-lights again, or we'll 
fire.’ 

‘“Of course I didn’t say anything to 
that, but keeps on. 

“They hollers again, gets no answer, 
and then—boom! Man, it nigh lifted me 
out of the water. And boom !—another 
one. ‘Blessed Lord,’ thinks I, ‘if one of 
them goes astray and gets me in the small 
of the back—’ But all the time I was 
putting in big strokes for the Quickstep, 
my hair fair curlin’ up with thinking of 
one of those shells jibing to wind’ard and 
ketching me. 

“Anyway, I got aboard. It was Sou- 
dan helped me over the stern of the Quick- 
step. 

“«« Are you all right?’ he says. 

‘““¢ All right,’ says I, ‘but I guess the 
dory’s shook up some.’ 

“<«YVes,’ he says. ‘They’ve spoiled 
her carryin’ capacity by this time, I guess. 
There’s number eight—they’ll be giving 
her a broadside, soon.’ Boom !—Boom! 
—Boom!—they went. ’Bout the time 
they must have calcerlated they’d blown 
the Echo out the water, they stopped. 
Then we could hear their boats rowin’ our 
way. ‘Then we made out one of them 
heading for us. ‘There was a warrant offi- 
cer in charge of the one comes to board 
us—the same lad that boarded the Bucca- 
neer, we found out when we swapped sto- 
ries with Crump, afterward. 

‘““«T say,’ sings out the lad, ‘she didn’t 
get away that time, did she?’ And he 
steps over the rail. 

“«« No,’ says Soudan, like a man that’d 
lost a young wife. ‘I guess you fixed her 
that time.’ 

“Pretty soon the second boat comes 
alongside. This one had a sure-enough 
officer, a loutenant, in charge. He was 
sorter worked up. ‘Captain,’ he says to 
Soudan, ‘I’m sorry forthose men. Here’s 
all we found, an oar and some pieces of 
a dory, apparently, and some lines with 
hooks in a _ half-barrel—trawls, you call 
them?’ 

“<A tub of trawls, I guess,’ says Sou- 
dan. ‘ Fetch a torch, boys,’ says Soudan. 
He looks and goes on: ‘ Yes, that’s one 
of their tubs of trawls, sure enough.’ 
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*¢ We could find nothing else. Isn’t 
it queer?’ says the officer. 

“<The tides hereaway are queer,’ says 
Soudan, without somuch asawink. ‘We 
are now over a most peculiar place, on one 
edge of Middle Bank, in Massachusetts 
Bay, and there’s queerer spots here than 
was ever in the Bay of Fundy or on the 
Grand Banks.’ 

“¢ Really?’ says the officer. 

“<Yes,’ says Soudan, ‘for queer tides 
and eddies this is the spot. There’s been 
some mysterious disappearances traced to 


here. But, letting that go, this is a bad 
business, Lootenant, blowing up the 
Echo.’ 


“ «Ves, it cert’nly is bad — horrible. 
But they should not have put the lights 
out as they did. What were they thinking 
of—she directly under our guns!’ 

««Ves,’ says Soudan, ‘ Billie oughter 
had more respect for a real man-o’-war. 
Maybe he thought you was only a cutter, 
in the dark?’ 

“¢ Thought? Didn’t he see us just be- 
fore dark, when we boarded the other fel- 
low?’ 

“«* Yes,’ says Soudan, ‘he did. He 
must have. I saw you and he must have. 
But it’s liable to lead to big things, to in- 
ternational complications’—in-ter-nation- 
al compli-ca-tions—he rolls it out like an 
election orator— ‘it may ter-min-ate in 
bloody war,’ says Soudan. 

“*War?’ says the officer, 
‘war?’ 

“¢ Or eye-dem-ity,’ says Soudan. 
oughter seen Soudan swell out. 

“«* Possibly—very likely—yes, yes, most 
likely,’ says the officer. Then he takes 
down Soudan’s full name, name of vessel, 
vessel’s owner’s name, gets all the figures 
he can about the Echo—Soudan raising 
the builder’s price a few thousand—gets 
Billie’s name, and names of crew and all 
that. Then he puts off, goes back to the 
cruiser, the petty officer with him, and they 
steams off—her course about east by south, 
which would clear Cape Sable and put her 
on her way to Halifax, where I s’pose she 
got in next night with her bearings all hot 
and a great tale to tell. 

‘‘ Next morning, when we came into 
Gloucester in the Quickstep, there was the 
Echo lying in the stream and her colors all 
set, the sassiest-looking little vessel in the 


studying, 
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whole North Atlantic. The city was just 
getting warmed up to the thing when we 
arrived. ‘The newspapers had been full 
of the seizure down East. England, they 
said, was trying to crowd us on the fishery 
laws and the United States was a little slow 
picking it up, and so the country was boil- 
ing over when they heard about the Echo’s 
escape. It was speeches, mass meetings, 
and editorials of all kinds—all hot—and 
lots of people got a chance to blow off - 
steam. When the Echo was reported 
escaped, most people never really thought 
she’d get by the cutters and the cruiser 
that was known to be after her. ‘Then 
there was the three days and three nights 
they didn’t know where she was. So all 
Gloucester came running down to the 
docks when the word was passed that she 
was home. ‘The Echo’s in—the Echo’s 
in,’ was ringing allt over Gloucester as if 
‘twas a fire alarm. The Quickstep and 
Buccaneer, coming in four or five hours 
afterward, had cannons fired for ’em as 
they sailed up the harbor, but that was 
only the overflow—it was the Echo’s crew 
that got it. People came from everywhere 
to look at the Echo and shake hands with 
Billie and us. It was Captain William 
Simms and the darin’ crew of the Echo o’ 
the Morn. They wrote songs about it— 
half a dozen or more—and City Hall was 
lit up and bonfires in the streets—in the 
middle of Main Street, man. And there 
was parades with red and blue and green 
lights and all kinds of queer fire-works. 
One showed the Echo running through a 
fleet of men-o’-war, every blessed one of 
’em blazing broadsides at her and never 
hitting her. For a few days the people 
barely did a lick of work—just stood on 
the curb-stones and talked about the Echo. 
Whenever one of us showed up there’d be 
a rush and we’d have to tell how it hap- 
pened all over again. We was given the 
freedom of the city, which meant, as 
Hiram Whitaker said, that you could go 
into any bar-room in Gloucester and order 
all the drinks you wanted and as many 
times as you wanted and not be allowed 
to pay for’em. Hiram cert’nly got drunk 
that week. There was a purse made up 
and we got a hundred and fifty dollars 
apiece out of that, besides a good share 
from the two hundred barrels in her hold, 
which fetched patriotic prices, everybody 
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wanting to get hold of some of the Echo’s 
mackerel. It beat reg’lar fishing all out. 
Billie got a big solid silver punch-bowl, 
and there was smaller bowls for the rest 
of us, and they gave me a monstrous big 
meersh’m pipe, gold mounted, with my 
name in gold letters on the case. That 
was for standing by the lights in the dory, 
they said. And—smoke it?—h-m-m—no 
more than I’m smoking this one now—I 
wonder how long it’s been out. I’m bad 
as Billie Simms himself. He never could 
keep a pipe going when he got started 
talking. When he got goin’, he’d forgot 
who made him—man, the imagination he 
had ! But if somebody’ll give me another 
match—and is there anything at all left in 
that bowl there, Sylvie? ”’ 

“Qh, there’s a good round left yet, 
Wesley.” 

“Enough to sluice out the scuppers 
with, eh?” 

“Just about. And the passenger here 
wants to know if you'll sing one of the 
Echo’s songs—the one they sang at the 
big banquet. You got time. Just asec- 
ond now, Wesley, boy. There !—there’s 
one swashing over the rail for you. Here 
you go, Prentice—here’s for you, John 
Harkins, and pass that to the passenger. 
All you others reach over and get your 
own, and stand by while Wesley sings. 
Hold up a second yet—draw the curtains 
there and let in a little light—the sun’s 
most up. Might’s well open up the win- 
dows, hadn’t we, and let some of this 
smoke blow away?—it’s as thick as any 
banker’s fo’c’s’le on the run home. Smells 
fine and sweet, that, don’t it? It’s the 
last of the sou’wester—there’ll be mackerel 
schoolin’ after this little blow, fellows. 
Maybe a full hold for some of us to-day, 
if cutters don’t get too fresh. I swear, 
but some day we ought to turn, three or 
four crews of us, some day, and gaff one 
of them, hah?—and tear ’round down the 
coast and chase everything that warn’t 
American into harbor when mackerel was 
schooling,—hah, Wesley? ” 

‘‘Ho, but Billie Simms’d be the boy 
for that, Sylvie. Well, here’s a shoot and 
devil take the cutters—no, no, they have 
that for their work, I s’pose—here’s to 
fish a-plenty for all of you, and to the 
Echo o’ the Morn.” 

“Drive her, Wesley, drive her,’’ voiced 





Sylvie for the bunch, ‘and stand by all 
hands while Wesley sings.” 

So Wesley sang. His attitude was 
characteristic—left hand deep in his waist- 
band pocket and right hand gripping his 
glass; one shoulder braced to wind’ard 
and feet well apart, to meet the heave of 
the deck, evidently; eyes bent on the 
lookouts at the forem’st-head and a voice 
pitched to reach that same forem’st-head 
with certainty, against a fresh and rising 
head breeze—standing so, as if he were 
to the wheel, Wesley sang the ballad of 
the Echo o’ the Morn. ‘Twelve or four- 
teen good stanzas there were, the plain 
tale of the Echo all over, done into rhyme 
by a fo’c’s’le poet, who must have held 
in high esteem the vessel and her crew 
and those very able auxiliaries, ‘Crump’ 
Taylor and ‘Soudan’ McLeod : 


Irom the loft we took her sails, and bent ’em in 
the night, 

And sailed her out the harbor, with cutters left 
and right. 


Sou’-west by su’the we drove her till the sea was 
fair aroar, 

And we never touched a halyard as to Le Ilave 
we bore. 


Lights out and western courses, let her head 
come round, 

Devil take all British forces, here’s the Echo 
homeward bound. 


Crump Taylor towed her seine-boat, Soudan 
towed her lights, 

And the Echo slipped the cruiser in the darkness 
of the night. 


So Wesley sailed the Echo again, omit- 
ting not a single course of the lively ves- 
sel nor a single order of the audacious 
Billie, sailed her from the dock at Barns- 
ley, out the harbor, down the coast, off to 
Le Have Bank, westerly again, into 
Massachusetts Bay, till at length he sailed 
her up the harbor of Gloucester and 
rounded her to off the owner’s dock, 
very proudly, with colors gayly flying, to 
main peak and both trucks. Wesley’s 
fellow-skippers entered heartily into the 
chorus. ‘Drive her, boys, drive her— 
give her a full now and drive her,’ they 
said. And under Wesley’s pilotage they 
drove her: 
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Song of the 


Ilere’s to the keel of her, here’s to the sails of her, 

The mast and the hemp and the deck and the 
rails of her; 

Here’s to the length, and the depth, and the 
beam of her, 

To every blessed plank and bolt and every blessed 
seam of her. 

Here’s to the everlastin’ 
the Morn, 


And— 


May she live to sail away, to the boom of Judg- 
ment-day, 

When we hope to see her sailin’ to the toot of 
Gabr’el’s horn. 


glory of the Echo o’ 


With feet well braced and bodies sway- 
ing, the skippers roared the toast after a 
fashion that must have carried every syl- 
lable of every line to every awakening 
sleeper in the block. 

‘They themselves liked the effect of it 
so well that they sang it over again, and 
it was to the long roll of one particularly 
sluggish line, 

To 


blessed and 


every plank bolt and every 
blessed seam of her, 
SONG OF THE 
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that they heaved themselves out and down 
the side street. From here, with the 
rhythmic tramp of mariners ashore, they 
wore into the main street, bore s’utherly, 
chanting all the while, though soberly 
and with less exuberation now, for the 
city was coming awake and beginning to 
stare. And by and by they jibed over to 
their dock, where boisterous crews in 
waiting were trolling farewell ditties of 
their own. 

They piled into their seine-boats, and 
with long oars and a monstrous big one 
steering thev all drove out into the har- 
bor. They raced past the big dry dock, 
past the revenue cutters, their hereditary 
enemies, now with steam up, past the 
Admiral’s great battle-ship and her at- 
tendant cruisers—the best part of the 
British North Atlantic squadron—past all 
these and other miscellaneous craft, until, 
with the booming of the morning gun 
from the Citadel, they were in among their 
own again. 


SOUTH WIND 


By Hanford Chase Judson 


Lo; 


I blow across the meadows that are brown and sear with winter, 


And the grass grows green about me and it joys to see me pass, 


And I get a banquet ready for the young bee, wing unsteady, 


And I blow two hearts together, of a man and of a lass. 


Soft my hand is on the harpstrings of the forest in the summer, 


And with modulated music I have lulled the world to sleep. 


By the pool the sunbeam brightens, where the water-lily whitens, 


At the open doors of dreamland I my noontide vigil keep. 


When the Norns, relentless, weaving, spin the autumn spell of dreaming, 
And my spirit feels the burden of the sleep-inducing haze, 
When the withered leaves together whirl in frantic, mad endeavor 


To regain the golden gladness of the pristine summer days, 


When the thrush, his farewell tuneth sad as Balder’s funeral music, 


While the purple tint of sunset on the crimson hillside dies, 


Then I turn me; yet my sorrow reaches outward toward to-morrow— 


I have buried springtime’s treasure ; yet remember where it lies. 
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Off the ISLAND OF TUTUILA, 

On Board the Cutter Carrying Mail, 
Tuesday, October 7, 1890 (Samoan Time). 
HE morning looked rainy 
/ with the contrary north- 
west wind that we had car- 
ried with us below the equa- 
tor, when the shape of the 
little cutter that was to take 
us showed between the outstanding rocks 
of the coast of Tutuila. As the big steam- 
er slowed up, a few native boats came 
out to meet it, manned with men paddling 
and singing in concert, some of them 
crowned with leaves, and wearing gar- 
lands about their necks, their naked bodies 
and arms making an indescribable red 
color against the blue of the sea, which 
was as deep under this cloudy sky, but 
not so brilliant as under yesterday’s sun. 
‘They came on board, some plunging right 
into the sea on their way to the compan- 
ion-ladder, bringing fruit and curiosities 
for sale. But our time had come; and 
we could only give a glance at the splen- 
did nakedness of the savages adorned by 
fine tattooing that looked like silk, and 
with waist drapery of brilliant patterns. 
We dropped into the dancing boat that 
waited for us and scrambled into the little 
cutter or schooner some thirty feet long, 
not very skilfully managed, that was to 
take us sixty miles against the wind to 
Apia. <A few minutes, and the steamer 
was far away ; and we saw the boats of 
the savages make a red fringe of men on 
the waves that outlined the horizon—a 
new and strange sensation, a realizing of 
the old pictures in books of travel and 
the child traditions of Robinson Crusoe. 

Our crew was made up of the Captain, 
a brown man from other and far-away 
islands, and two blacks, former cannibals 
from Solomon Islands, with gentle faces 
and manners, and rings of ivory in their 
noses. Our Captain spoke of hurry, and 
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used strange words not clear to under- 
stand in his curious lingo; but after an 
hour or so of heavy rain, he announced 
his intention to beat in again and wait for 
some change of wind. And so we ran 
into a little harbor high with mountains, 
all wooded as if with green plumage, cor- 
nered by a high rock standing far out, on 
which stood out, like great feathers, a few 
cocoa-palms. Palms fringed the shore 
with shade. A blue-green sea ran into a 
thin line of breakers —like one of the 
places we have always read of in “ Rob- 
inson Crusoe”’ and similar travellers: “A 
little cove with the surf running in, and a 
great swell on the shore.” Our cutter was 
anchored ; then, as we declined to remain 
on board, either in the rain or in the im- 
possible little cabin about eight feet long, 
we were taken into the boat, which was 
skilfully piloted through an opening in the 
inside reef ; and the surf being high, we 
were carried to shore on the backs of two 
handsome fellows whose canoe had come 
alongside. We walked up to the church, 
a curious long, low building behind the 
cocoa - palms ; all empty, with thatched 
roofs and walls of coral cement; the door- 
wav open, with two stones to block out 
casual straying pigs, I suppose. Inside I 
saw a long wooden trough, blocked out 
of atree. I did not know that this was 
the old war-drum of pagan times, now 
used for the Christian bell. 

Behind the church, a few yards off, was 
our destination—a Samoan “ grass-house,”’ 
the guest-house of the village, as I know 
now. It was thatched with sugar-cane 
leaves, was elliptical, with a turtle-backed 
roof, supported by pillars all around, and 
by three central pillars that were connected 
by curved beams, from which hung co- 
coanut cups and water-bottles, or which 
supported rolls of painted bark cloth. The 
pebble floor showed at places not covered 
with the mats, as well as near the centre 
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pillars, where a fire still smoked. Most 
of the screens of matting, which make the 
only wall between the pillars, were down, 
making a gentle shade, in which one 
woman was sleeping ; another, on the op- 
posite side to us, her back turned and 
naked to the waist, was working at large 
folds of bark cloth. The women rose 
from this occupation, and offered their 
hands, saying “ Alofa!” * A younger 
woman was lying sick, her wrapped-up 
head on the Samoan pillow of a long bam- 
boo, supported at either end, so as to free 
it from the ground. 

With the same “ Alofa” came an ele- 
gant young creature, perhaps some six- 
teen years old, wearing a gay waist drap- 
ery of flowered pattern, red, yellow, and 
purple—with a loose upper garment or 
chemise of red and violet—open at the 
sides. Then another, short and strong, 
with heavy but handsome arms and legs, 
and with bleared eyes. And we sat down 
on the mats, the girls cross-legged, and 
looked at each other while the Captain 
talked, I know not what of. 

As I changed my seat and sat near the 
entrance with my back against the pillars, 
which is the Samoan fashion, though I did 
not know it, another tall creature entered, 
and giving us her hand with the “ Alofa” 
sat down against another pillar—also the 
proper dignified Samoan way. We did 
not notice her much ; she was quieter, 
less pretty than the pretty one, with a 
longer face, a-nose more curved at the 
end, a longer upper lip, and more quietly 
dressed in the same way. ‘Then entered 
another with a disk-shaped face, her hair 
all plastered white with the coral lime they 
use to redden the hair, and dressed as the 
others, with the same bare arms and legs. 
She was heavy and strong below, and less 
developed above, with the same splendid 
walk and swing, the same beauty of the 
setting of the head on the neck. 

And we drank cocoanut milk, while 
Kava was being prepared for us in an en- 
chantment of movement and gesture, that 
I had just begun to feel, as if these people 
had cultivated art in movement and _per- 
sonal gesture, because they had no other 
plastic expression. 

The movements of the two girls prepar- 





* “ Alofa’’ means everything —hail, welcome, love, re- 
spect, etc. 
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ing the stuff would have made Carmen- 
cita’s swaying appear conventional ; so, 
perhaps, angels and divinities, when they 
helped mortals in the kitchen and house- 
hold. As the uglier girl scraped the root 
into the four-legged wooden bowl set be- 
tween the two, in front of us, and before 
the central pillars, she moved her hand and 
body to a rhythm distinctly timed ; and 
when her exquisite companion took it up, 
and, wetting the scraped root from double 
cocoanut shells, that hung behind her, 
moved her arms around in the bowl and 
wiped its rim, and frothed the mass with 
a long wisp of leafy filaments, she tossed 
the wet bunch to her companion, as if fin- 
ishing some long cadence of a music that 
we could not hear, too slow to be played 
or sung, too long for anything but the 
muscles of the body to render. And she 
who received it, squeezed it out with a gest- 
ure fine enough for Mrs. Siddons or Mad- 
emoiselle Georges. I use these names of 
the stage, of which I have no fixed idea ; 
those that I have seen could never have 
given, even in inspired moments of pas- 
sion, such a sinuous long line to arm and 
hand. Then in a similar repetition of 
conventional attitudes the cups were pre- 
sented to us, one after the other, with a 
great under-sweep of the full-stretched 
arm, and we drank the curious drink, 
which leaves the taste filled with an aroma 
not unlike the general aromatic odor of 
all around us, of flowers and of shrubs. 
For all was clean and dry about us, house 
and surroundings and crowded peopie, at 
least to the senses that smell. 

In the slow hypnotism produced by mu- 
tual curiosity, by gazing with attention all 
centred on movement, while pretending to 
notice all the social matters as they went 
on about us, I could not disentangle my- 
self from the girl who had bewitched us, 
and as she sat clasping her elbows, with 
her legs crossed in her lap, like the images 
of Japanese Kwannon and of Indian god- 
desses, I tried to copy a few lines. But 
the original ones flowed out again like 
water, before I could fix them. My mod- 
el was conscious of the attention she called 
up, and from that moment her eyes al- 
ways met ours, with a flirting smile, half 
of encouragement, half of shyness. 

And now the tall girl that sat beside 
me, with the quiet face and unquiet eye- 
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brows, put out her hand languidly to reach 
for my sketch-book. She was the “ vir- 
gin of the village ’’—doubly important by 
being the old chief’s daughter, and elect- 
‘ed to this representative position, which 
entails, at least, the inconvenience of her 
being always watched, guided, and inti- 
mately investigated by the matrons ap- 
pointed thereto. ‘The lines of my sketch, 
that would have puzzled the ordinary ama- 
teur, were clear to her: ‘‘ See,” she said, 
‘here is Sifa, clasping her elbows, but her 
face is not made. Draw me,” and she 
moved away the hanging mats that ob- 
scured the light. ‘The sketch I made was 
bad, representing to my mind a European 
with strange features. I don’t know what 
she thought of it, but she recognized the 
chemise with ruffles on edges, that cov- 
ered her shoulders, and made the motion 
of lifting it away, which I was slow to 
understand. Her eyebrows moved with 
some question for which I had no Eng- 
lish in my mind. At last the word ms- 
onari ¢ as she looked toward A ex- 
plained what was meant; I said ‘‘no,” and 
looked approval. She rose, passed into 
the shade, and sat again before me, her 
upper garment replaced by a long, heavy 
garland of leaves and the aromatic square- 
sided fruit of the pandanus, that partly 
covered her firm young breast, and lay in 
her lap against the folds of the bent waist. 
But my drawing was scarcely better for all 
this, and I gave it to her, with the feel- 
ing that what made it bad for me, its re- 
semblance to a European, might give it 
value for her. All the time the tempta- 
tion was strong to treat this child of an- 
other civilization as a little princess. She 
had the slow manner, the slightly disdain- 
ful look, the appearance of knowing the 
value of her sayings and doings that make 
our necessary ideal of responsibility. What 
though the Princess puffed at my pipe, 
meanwhile having secured a cigar, less 
cared for, behind her pretty ear; what 
though she pressed two long, slender fin- 
gers against her lips, and spat through 
them, according to some native elegance, 
she knew that she was a personage and 
never was familiar, even when she pressed 
my arm and shoulder, and said, “ Alofa 
oi,” “IT like you.” Her forehead was 





high and gently sloping, her eyebrows 
thin and movable, the eye looked gently 
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and firmly and directly, the nose was a 
little curved at the heavy end, the upper 
lip a little long (and pulling on the pipe, 
if she used it, would lengthen it later yet 
more), the neck and back of the head had 
the same beauty of line and setting that I 
had seen in Hawaii, and her shoulders, 
and breast, and strong, lithe arms would 
have delighted a sculptor. She wore her 
hair gathered up by a European comb, 
and in front a forelock reddened to the 
tone of her face, with the coral lime they 
used. Her legs were strong and fine and 
her feet only as large as one could expect, 
with the soles hardened by use over stones 
and coral. 

But she was not the pretty one; her 
sister, Sifa, was that. ‘The charm of the 
older one, “the virgin of the village,” 
was in this incomparable savage dignity, 
that gave a formality to our visit. What 
to us was an amusement was to her evi- 
dently one of the necessities of hospital- 
ity, while Sifa could not move about or 
look without a ripple of laughter that un- 
dulated through her entire person. Oc- 
casionally, however, our chiefess looked at 
ine with a gentle smile, and said “ Alofa !”’ 
and by and by, after showing me that she 
could write, and doing so in my album 
(where she dated her inscription Okefopa, 
our October), she gave me a ring with 
her name Uatea—or Watea as she wrote 
it. She partook of lunch, eating after us 
(along with the Captain who appeared 
again on time), and she refused to taste 
of some apples we had until we had some 
of her own fruit, all I suppose according 
to some proprieties well defined. Then 
Sifa, her sister, met with a little adventure 
in unpacking our food for us. The cap- 
tain of the steamer had given us a block 
of ice on our leaving, telling us that it was 
the last we should see in this part of the 
world, and that it might comfort us dur- 
ing our long, hot sail under the tropical 
sun. In unrolling it, and taking it up, Sifa 
dropped it with a cry of “Afi !””—‘‘Fire !” 
and for a few moments we struggled in an 
unknown tongue to explain what it might 
be. But I took it for granted that she 
must have had some bible explanation of 
the places where the Bible comes from— 
that is to say England and Scotland ; 
hence about winter and bad weather, and 
perhaps snow and ice. 
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Maua, a South Sea Boatman. 
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While the family arranged for their 
meal we took a walk, “ now and again,” as 
our Captain expressed it—almost all the 
words he knew. We walked across what 
appeared to be the village green—a spacé 
of grass neatly cared for—edged by huts 
and trees, the palms thickening in the 
distance and hiding the sudden and close 
slope of the mountain right above us. 
Bread-fruit trees were planted here and 
there near the houses, the large leaves 
making a heavy green pattern against the 
innumerable shades of green, the spotted 
trunks were dark; even the cocoanut 
trees were only white by the sea. We 
passed a tomb, of a mound-like shape, 
one lengthened cube placed upon another, 
and the upper surfaces sloping to an 
edge like some of the early sarcophagi or 
Italian tombs—a shape as siinple and ele- 
gant as one could wish in such an ideal 
landscape. I shall have to find out if this 
most typical shape has originated with 
them, or has come from some foreign in- 
fluence. However that may be, it made 
another classical note. Had Ulysses in 
his wanderings left some companion here, 
some such monument might have well 
marked the tomb of a Greek. There it 
was, all covered with lichen ; and another 
newer one, made also of coral mortar, still 
whiie, near trees, and by former homes, in 
this little shady “agora.” As we passed 
into the path that seemed to run up the 
hill, young men went by with wreaths on 
their heads, draped to the waist, like the 
statues of the gods of the family of Jove ; 
their wide shoulders and strong, smooth 
arms, and long back- muscles or great 
pectorals shining like red bronze. All this 
strength was smooth ; the muscles of the 
younger men softened and passed into one 
another as in the modelling of a Greek 
statue. As with the girls we had just left, 
no rudeness of hair marred the ruddy sur- 
faces, recalling all the more the ideal stat- 
ues. Occasionally the hair reddened or 
whitened, and the drapery of the native 
bark cloth, of a brown ochre color, not 
unlike the flesh, recalled still more the 
look of a Greek clay image, with its color 
and gilding broken by time. Never in any 
case was there a bit of color that might 
rightly be called barbaric ; the patterns 
might be European, but no one could 
have chosen them better, for use with 
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great surfaces of flesh. If all this does 
not tell you that there was no nakedness 
—that we only had the xude before us— 
I shall not have given you these details 
properly. Evidently all was according 
to order and custom ; the proportion of 
covering, the manner of catching the drap- 
ery, and the arrangement of folds accord- 
ing to some meaning well defined by ancient 
usage. 

Children played about in the open 
space; they were then at a game of 
marbles; when we returned, this had 
turned to some kind of blind-man’s-buff ; 
there was no roughness, only a good deal 
of soft laughter; one youngster, draped 
to the chest like a Greek orator, too big 
for the children, too young for the men, 
leaned upon a long staff and looked on 
gravely, exactly like the figures on the 
Greek vases, or the frieze of the Parthe- 
non. 

We walked along into the forest, in the 
silence of noonday, but the abruptness 
and slipperiness of the path as it rose 
rapidly to walls of wet rock, stopped our 
feet. From the intricate tangle of green, 
we saw the amethyst sea, and the white 
line of sounding surf, cutting through the 
sloping pillars of the cocoanuts, that 
made a mall along the shore; and over 
on the other side of the narrow harbor, 
the great high green wall of the moun- 
tain, warm in the sun, and its fringe of 
cocoanut grove, and the few huts hidden 
within it, all softened below by the haze 
blown up from the breakers. All made a 
picture, not too large to be taken in at a 
glance ; the reality of the pictures of sav- 
age lands in our school-books, filled in 
with infinite detail. From dark interiors 
of huts, as we returned, came gentle greet- 
ings of “ Alofa.” Awoki, our Japanese 
servant, had remained with our hosts, had 
been fed with bread-fruit and cocoanut 
milk, and was busy writing out, under the 
direction of the black mate, certain names 
and words of the language; for the mate 
could be understood, while the Captain had 
only one certain phrase, “now and again,” 
with which he punctuated everything 


‘loudly, so that I could barely understand 


him. ‘The mate had his own punctuation 


of frightful oaths and damnatory epithets, 
evidently mere adornments of speech, for 
he was most gentle, a kindly and good- 











A Samoan Dancing Girl. 


natured cannibal, contrariwise to the surly 
Captain ; so that I was glad that he had 
ventured up from the cutter. The girls 
had taken-kindly to the other brown skin, 
my servant, and were busy helping him 
make up his list of words, whose sounds 
he wrote out in Japanese, to my later con- 
fusion, when he passed his dictionary to 
me. (Yet curiously enough, in this first 
half day, we learned full a hundred words 
—almost all that I have retained.) So 


we sat down and rested ; the flies, attract- 
ed by the bread-fruit, and occasional mos- 
quitoes hovered about the openings ; 
ants crawled about on us—my princess 
had occasionally on her feet a black bunch 
of flies, which she brushed away slowly— 
evidently she did not feel them much— 
their skins are hard—‘‘now and again,” 
as the Captain might say, a woman passed 
the openings of the hut, bare to the waist, 
holding a child against her hip. Soon 
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one of the girls, tired of cross-leggedness, 
stretched her feet politely under a mat, 
pulled up for the purpose (for it is not 
polite to sit utherwise than cross-legged). 

The older women slept on the Samoan 
pillows at the farther side, closed in by 
palm curtains. All but one, who had 
worked all the time, her great brown back 
turned toward us—engaged in smoothing 
and finishing a piece of what we white 
men call tappa. “Siapu” I think they 
call it—the inner bark of the paper mul- 
berry, hammered out with a mallet, which 
in so many of the islands has been long 
their cloth. She never stirred from her 
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work ; as long as the light held, I saw be- 
fore me this upright form, strong as a 
man’s, smooth and round, and the quiet 
motion of the arms in the shadow, made 
deeper by the sunlight on our side. Later, 
another shower made us shut down more 
curtains, but we were safe and comforta- 
ble, protected from sun and rain alike, in 
this most comfortable and airy housings. 
Then Sifaé began beating her thighs and 
moving her shoulders coquettishly to her 
humming of a tune, and I thought that I 
recognized the Siva, the seated dance of 
the Samoans, about which I had been 
told in Hawaii. Such a graceful creature 
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could do nothing that was not a picture, 
but there was a promise of something 
more, so that we applauded and said /e/ei, 
“beautiful,” with the hope of a full per- 
formance. 

But the Princess said nothing ; she 
smoked more and more, as everyone 
joined her, so that I foresaw that our small 
supply of cigars and tobacco was doomed, 
especially as other damsels entered, and 
made more ravages ; girls more or less 
good looking, mostly heavier, one of them 
called ‘Tuvale,” who knew bits and par- 
cels of English suchas /i/ist tu na iti mi, 
pilisi esikusi mi, “ Please do not eat me,” 


‘Please excuse me.’’ And one of the 
largest leaning affectionately against my 
shoulder, absorbed my silk handkerchief, 
and tied it around her neck—saying to 
me, in her language, “ Look how pretty it 
is!” Our matches and match-boxes had 
long ago disappeared—most little things 
had left my pockets, but had been re- 
placed. In every way my fair and strong 
companions seemed inclined to dispute an 
apparent preference for Uatea and Sifa. 
Good-natured girls all (but one—the 
thief of handkerchiefs—who seemed to me 
jealous)—and we were certainly beamed 
upon, as I never expect to be again. More 
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rain outside brought on the evening, as 
we took our last meal; the “Chiefess ” 
and the Captain, who again appeared sul- 
lenly out of the dark, eating after us ; the 
Captain now, with an apology to us, ap- 
peared naked to the waist, a big heavy 
mass of bronze, covered below with a 
gorgeous drapery of purple and yellow and 
red. We lay more and more at ease, 
stretched out, the girls prone, and oc- 
casionally giving one of us an affectionate 
pat ; all but Uatea who still preserved her 
usual reserve, and even tried hard to sub- 
stitute another ring for the one she had 
given me—as if her name on it was too 
much for a first acquaintance. And oc- 
casionally in following her face, the only 
one that seemed capable of complicated 
ideas, I asked myself whether she was 
asking herself what equivalents her hos- 
pitality would receive : for instinct told 
me that through her our gifts or our pay- 
ments should be made ; even if it were all 
to go to others according to barbaric cus- 
tom. So seeing her rather laden with 
things, and having had one experience of 
the excellence of a white silk handker- 
chief, I offered her another, and wrote 
her name inthe corner, to see her thank 
me in her usual condescending way, and 
then toss it over to the old woman who 
appeared occasionally—to my mind, her 
adviser and guardian, for from time to 
time, ‘‘ now and again,” she crept up, be- 
tween us, like a chaperon or duenna, to 
see that all was proper. 

Then many of our girls disappeared 
with Sifa, whom we missed at the moment 
and asked for over and over again. A 
light was brought and set down upon the 
matting. Uatea slipped out between the 
hanging screens and the pillar behind me, 
and slipped back again, rid of her upper 
garment with a sort of poncho or strip of 
cloth with opening for head, patterned in 
lozenges of black, white, and red, that 
hung down her back and chest, leaving 
arms and shoulders bare, and the sides of 
her body, so that as she bent, the soft line 
that joins the breast to the underarm, 
showed under the heavy folds. Then, in 
came our missing pet, Sifa, with Tuvale 
and two others, into the penumbra of the 
lamp. They were naked to the waist ; 
over their tucked-up drapery hung brilliant 
leaf-strips of light green, streaked with red ; 
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a few leaves girdled the ankle ; around 
Sifa’s neck, over her beautiful bosom, 
hung a long, narrow garland of leaves, and 
on the others garlands of red fruit or long 
rows of beads interlaced : every head was 
wreathed with green and red leaves, and 
all and everything, leaves, brown flesh, 
glistened with perfumed oil. From the 
small focus of the lamp, the light struck on 
the surface of the leaves as upon some 
delicate fairy tinsel, and upon the forms 
of the girls as if upon red bronze waxed. 
But no bronze has ever been movable, and 
the perpetual ripple of light over every 
fold, muscle, and dimple was the most com- 
plete theatrical lighting I have ever seen. 
Even in the dark, streaks of light lit up the 
forms and revealed every delicacy of mo- 
tion. 

So those lovers of form, the Greeks, 
must have looked, anointed and crowned 
with garlands, and the so-called dance 
that we saw might not have been mis- 
placed far back in some classical an- 
tiquity. The girls sat in a row before us, 
grave and collected, their beautiful legs 
curled upon the lap as in East Indian 
sculptures; and Sifa began a curious 
chant. As all sang with her together, 
they moved their arms in various ways to 
the cadence and in explanation of the 
song ; and with the arms, now the waist 
and shoulders, now the entire body, even 
to the feet, rising apparently upon the 
thighs to the time of the music. Indeed, 
Sifa spoke with her whole tremulous 
body, undulating to the fingers—all in a 
rhythm, as the sea runs up and down on 
the beach, and is never at rest, but seems 
to obey one general line of curve. So 
she, and the others, turned to one side 
and stretched out their arms, or crossed 
them, and passed them under the armpit 
and pressed each other’s shoulders, and 
lifted fingers in some sort of tale, and 
made gestures evident of meaning, or ob- 
scure, and swayed and turned ; and, most 
beautiful of all, stretched out long arms 
upon the mats, as if swimming upon their 
sides, while all the time the slender waist 
swayed, and the legs and thighs followed 
the rhythm through their muscles, without 
being displaced. 

I cannot describe it any better ; of 
what use is it to say that it was beautiful, 
and extraordinary, and that no motion of 
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Kava Making, Samoa. 


a western dancer but would seem stiff 
beside such an ownership of the body. 
Merely as motion, it must have been beau- 
tiful, for the fourth woman was old and 
not beautiful, but she melted into the oth- 
ers, so that one only saw, as it were, the 
lovely form of Sifa repeated by poorer re- 
flections of her motion in lesser light. 
Meanwhile Uatea sat to one side of 
them, near me, and in front, one leg 
stretched out, the other tucked under, 
beating time with a stick, disdainful of it 
all, as poorly done, perhaps incorrectly. 
“ Lelei,” “ Beautiful,’ I said—*“ leanga,” 
she replied, with a curl of her lip, hardly 
looking at the girls. Perhaps she should 
have led in person, as the official maiden 
and I still felt that something was not 
right. The girls rose and came to sit be- 
side us, while Uatea disappeared in the 
darkness, behind the three masts crossed 
with curved beams, that supported the 
centre of theroof. These, with the shin- 
ing, polished cocoanut bottles, filled with 
water, that hung from the beams, and the 
rolls of mats and bark cloth which were 
placed upon them as upon shelves, had 





served asa background or scenery to our 
theatre. Along all the edges of the big 
house, in the darkness, were other visitors, 
and guests, small children, boys and girls, 
neighbors, and even the two gentle black- 
ies, from Cannibal and Head Hunting 
isles, with white rings in their noses, that 
made our crew. But I saw none of the 
splendid young men, who, crowned with 
garlands, girdled with leaves like the 
Fauns and Sylvans of the Greek play, 
had startled me over and over again, dur- 
ing the day, with a great wonder that no 
one had told me of a rustic Greece still 
alive somewhere, and still to be looked at. 
So that the old statues and frescoes were 
no conventionality—and the sailor, the 
missionary, and the beach-comber, were 
witnesses of things that they did not see, 
because they had not read. And if one 
reads, does he care to-day? Had I only 
known, years ago. Even now, when it 
is too late, the memory of all that beauty 
which we call Greece, the one beauty 
which is to outlast all that is alive, comes 
over me like a wave of mist, softening and 
putting far away into fairyland all that I 
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Siva Dance. 


have been looking at. From out of the 
darkness, as if from out of the shade of 
antiquity, Uatea stepped out before us, 
naked to the waist, crowned with leafage, 
garlands around her hips, along staff like 
a sceptre in her hand, and danced some 
heroic dance, against another girl, smaller 
than she, as her adversary ; it looked a 
mimicry of combat; the tall form, the 
commanding gestures, the disdainful vir- 
ginity of the village Diana, challenging 
her companion to battle; something as 
beautiful and more heroic than the Bac- 
chanals that are enrolled on the Greek 
vases. ‘The girl was in her true element 
and meaning, more than she could have 
been in the previous Siva dance ; only 
an occasional touching of the knees to- 
gether detracted from the beauty of the 
movements. I could scarcely notice the 


other dancer, nor the third one, an old 
woman (who represented, apparently, a 
suppliant), for fear of losing a parcel of a 
picture that I shall never see again, cer- 
tainly never with such freshness of im- 
pression. 

And when Uatea reappeared, clad 
again, and puffed at my pipe before pass- 
ing it to me, she much less disdainfully as- 
sured me that all her dancing was /e-anga 
(bad), And she softened a little, and 
seemed distressed about our quarrel about 
her ring, taking off all her rings and throw 
ing them away to her guardian matron, per- 
haps for fear of being reproved for giving 
too much for too little, for we had given 
as yet but little, only cigars, tobacco, and 
trifles ; and I asked myself whether the dra- 
matic artist was counting up her possible 
gains, as others do. Meanwhile, the other 
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girls lay close to us, in the confidence of 
good-nature ; all anxious to make the best 
impression, a curious example of the wil- 
ful charming of woman—and Sifa talked 
and smiled, and moved, or rather floated, 
in her place like a maiden siren flirting. 
Many confidences were exchanged without 
either side understanding one word said. 
Each girl wrote something in Awoki’s 
note-book, or helped our making a dic- 
tionary. Sifa even summing up figures to 
prove her possession of the three R’s, a 
confusing addition of accomplishments to 
the dancing and conventionalities we had 
seen. But I am told that all read and 
write, with no book but the Bible. Then 
between the curtains of mats Uatea dis- 
appeared, contrary to what I supposed 
etiquette, but, of course, I knew nothing. 
The others bade us good-night, not with- 
out begging one of us to share their hut, 
and we slipped out into the dark, while 
the mats were arranged for our rest. The 
storm-clouds still covered the sky—only 
a few stems of the cocoanut glistened, and 
the white bar of the surf made a hard line 
in the shadow. Some vague, light forms 
were those of sitters beneath the trees 
whispering, or talking low, for all through 
our day there had been no voices raised 
except our own, or the surly growl of the 
Captain—or the chant that had accom- 
panied the dances ; all other talk had been 
soft and flowing, with low voices, almost 
inaudible to us when distant, adding again 
to the peace and softening charm. 

We lay down on the mats with our heads 
toward the centre-post ; a large mosquito 
bar of thin bark cloth, big enough for a 
small room, was let down upon us, the 
light of the lamp shining through it, and 
draped in my Japanese kimono, I fell 
asleep, in spite of the few mosquitoes im- 
prisoned with us. No noise from the rest 
of the house had arisen, all was still; we 
were as much isolated as if we had been 
ina built-uproom. Late or early, I think 
I heard the snore of the Captain, but all 
is empty in my mind until I recollect feel- 
ing the morning light and saw some shad- 
ows pass. As I stepped out, I saw Sifa 
move out, stretching her arms, as she 
moved toward a little path. Then issued 
the Captain, with a formidable yawn, and 
looked at the sky for presages of weather, 
and took the same little path, 1 suppose 
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toward the bathing pool, or spring, or riv- 
ulet of fresh water, that might be in the 
hollow. 

And there came up to the house Uatea, 
the “‘ Chiefess,” looking just the same, and 
appeared to understand that we were for 
a bath, as she made the motions of wash- 
ing her chest. We went tothe sea, finding 
no good place for a bath—it was evident- 
ly far off—and I take it that they bathe in 
fresh water—the luxury of hot climates. 
For they all seemed to be extremely clean 
and neat, from the men whom I had first 
seen at sea, to the girls with limbs rubbed 
with cocoanut-oil and smelling of the aro- 
matic fruit (the pandanus) that their gar- 
lands were made of. Our bath was nota 
full success—we dared not go out into the 
surf thatrolled turbid waves upon the deep, 
black volcanic sand of the beach ; but the 
water was warm and soothing, and as I 
began putting on my clothes, a tall girl of 
the preceding night came up and sat down 
beside me on the rock, with an evident 
seeking for an interview. Notwithstand- 
ing my unaccustomed embarrassment, I 
managed to make out that she was uncer- 
tain and perplexed as to the legality of her 
capture of my handkerchief the night be- 
fore, and though I told her to keep it, she 
was still doubtful. Uatea had had one; 
was she to have the same as Uatea? At 
last she left me, reassured—lI had no more 
interest—and I saw her go along the shore 
passing far off the better bathing spot of 
fresh water, and then disappearing behind 
distant palms. Breakfast was ready when 
we reappeared ; after us Uatea ate and 
drank our tea, and wondered at our use 
of ‘tea-balls.” The Captain explained 
that there might be wind enough “ now 
and again,” and that any moment ought 
to see us off. Sifa and Tuvale gath- 
ered about Adams; I smoked my last 
cigar, for all with our other tobacco were 
gone—while Uatea asked coldly what 
I had done with the ring she gave me, as 
it was no longer on my finger. More and 
more she withdrew into herself, more and 
more the “ Chiefess ” looked as if expect- 
ing or anxious or troubled, as to whether 
an equivalent would be serious enough. 
But we gave the largest sum that the 
Captain dared to hint at—anything 
would have seemed cheap. The night be- 
fore I could understand the ¢hrowing of 
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Chief's ‘'omb, Samoa. 


Jewels ; of money, of any reward to ex- 
press thankful admiration. The “ Chief- 
ess”? extended a languid hand—her eye- 
brows rose, a short “ f’tai’”’ dropped, as if 
obligatory, from her lips—(the proper form 
I knew already was ‘“ faafe’tai’’)—she gave 
us her hand with a frigid “ alofa,”’ and with 
Sifa and Tuvale lingering, we walked to 
our boat. Long after we had set sail we 
could see them wave their drapery as good- 
by. Far off, along the beach, from the 
hut of the tall girl-thief, my own handker- 
chief was waved—but even with the glass 
I saw no more of Uatea. 

Peace to thee, O soul of the “ virgin of 
the village,” if I have made thee but a 
thrifty prima donna, or like the King Solo- 
mon of Djami, the Persian poet, caring 
only for realities that pay—it is the part of 
those born to be rulers. 


And now we had pulled out of the 
breakers, through the narrowest of open- 
ings, and were on board the little schooner ; 
the great blue sapphire waves lifted us and 
sank us, and came up against the blue 
horizon, or against the tall green cliffs; 
and once more we saw in the hollow of 
the sea or lifted against the sky, the na- 


tive boat pushed on by rhythmic paddles, 
making a red line of naked men against 
the blue of the sea or the blue of the sky. 
We have been four hours and a half beat- 
ing out of this little cove, and have just 
rounded the isolated rock of the cape, of 
which I send you a sketch. If I could 
only send you the color !—blue and green 
a little red and black in the rocks—the 
white and violet haze of the surf :—all as 
if elementary, but in a tone that no painter 
has yet attempted, and that no painter that 
I know of would be sure of ;—the blue 
and green that belongs to the classics ; 
that is painted in lines of Homer ; that 
Titian guessed at, once, under a darker 
sky ; and far off the long sway and 
cadence of the surf like the movement of 
ancient verse—the music of the Odyssey. 
We are off some little village on the shore ; 
the boat has gone to get other passengers, 
while I try to finish this account of our first 
day on land in the South Seas, and to 
make it live for you by long accumulation 
of detail. If through it all, you can gather 
my impression, can see something of an 
old beauty, always known, in these new 
pictures, you will understand why the 
Greek Homer is in my mind ;—all Greece, 
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the poetry of form and color that comes 
from her, as well as her habits ;—just as 
the Samoan youngster who rose shining 
from the sea to meet us, all brown and red, 
with a red hibiscus fastened in his hair by a 
grass knot as beautiful as any carved orna- 
ment, was the Bacchus of Tintoretto’s pict- 
ure, making offeringto Ariadne. The good 
people of the steamer may not have seen 
it, nor the big white English girl who 
bought some trifle from him—but it is all 
here for me—and there will soon come a 
day when even for those who care, it will 
be no more ; when nowhere on earth or 
at sea will there be any living proof that 
Greek art is not all the invention of the 
poet—the mere refuge of the artist in his 
disdain of the ugly in life. What I have 
just seen is almost to me already a dream. 
So I turn to my Japanese, Awoki, and ask 
him—*“ It was like the studio, Awoki, was 
it not; but all fine ; no need of posing?” 
And Awoki says “ Yes,”’ whether he under- 
stands me or not, and I think of you and 
of the enclosed studio life that tries to 
make a little momentary visitation of this 
reality. 

The fitness and close relation of all I 
have seen makes a something like what 
we strive to get through art, and my mind 
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turns toward the old question, “ How does 
what we call art begin?’’ These people 
make little; the house, the elementary 
patches upon their bark cloth, the choice 
of a fine form for tombs, is all the art that 
is exterior of themselves and of their move- 
ments, into which last they have put the 
feeling for completeness and relation, that 
makes the love of art. 

Is it necessary for going further that 
someone should be born, to whom, gradu- 
ally, an unwillingness to assume the re- 
sponsibility of action, which the ruler and 
the priest take willingly, should grow into 
a dislike of the injustice of power, and a 
distrust of the truthfulness of creeds, so 
that he must make a world for himself, un- 
stained and free from guilt or guile?—I 
had begun to imagine for myself some such 
soul, born in early communities, who might 
have lived long ago anywhere and have 
been the hero of some such primitive ob- 
scure conflict; but I can see tossing on 
blue waves, the boat that brings from 
the shore our new companions, Lieuten- 
ant Parker and Consul-General Sewall, 
who have been on a visit to the har- 
bor of Pango Pango —and in a few 





minutes they and their white coats will 
be aboard. 





Samoan Boy in His Boat. 
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A $ECTION-HAND ON THE UNION PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


By Walter A. Wyckoff 


* cost five cents to go from 
Council Bluffs to Omaha 
in the summer of 1892. 
That was the toll of a foot 
passenger in crossing the 
bridge which, spanning the 
Missouri, joined the two cities. It was 
a reasonable toll» I dare say, and paid 
probably no more than a fair return on 
the capital invested in the bridge, but it 
was five cents and I had only one. One 
dingy copper coin, with its Indian head 
and laurel wreath, was all that was left of 
the savings from my last job. I must, 
therefore, find work in Council Bluffs, and 
the letters which had been waiting for me 
in Omaha must wait a little longer. But 
I felt fagged, for 1 had reached the end 
of a six days’ walk of some 200 miles, 
so I took a seat on a bench in the shade 
in the public square near a fountain, whose 
play was soothing in the heat of a mid- 
summer afternoon. 

I thought regretfully then of the farmer 
with whom I dined at noon that day, and 
with whom I might have remained as a 
hired man. Besides, I remembered with 
some concern two men on foot who met 
me on the outskirts of Council Bluffs. 

“Where are you from, partner ?”’ one 
of them asked, with some bluster in his 
manner. 

“ I’ve just come down through the State 
from Algona,” I replied. 

“Ts there any work out the way you 
came ?”’ 

‘Lots of it,” I assured him. 

“ Well, there ain’t none the way you’re 
goin’. Me and me pal is wore out look- 
in’ for a job in Omaha and Council 
Bhifts:” 

I had come 1,500 miles as a_ wage- 
earner, and I had 1,500 yet to go 
before I should reach the Pacific, but not 
yet had it been hard to find work of some 
sort, except when I chose to stay in a 
crowded city in winter. The anxiety that 
I felt in this instance proved groundless, 
for when, in the cool of the evening, I 
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looked for employment I found it at the 
third application, and I went to bed that 
night a hostler in a livery-stable at a wage 
of twenty dollars a month and board at a 
“ Fifth Avenue”’ hotel. 

Ten dollars less twelve cents, which 
were due for the hire of books at a sta- 
tioner’s shop, were clear gain at the end 
of two weeks’ service in the stable. But 
the necessity of writing up notes and of 
answering many letters, besides the allure- 
ments of a public library, kept me for 
several days in Omaha, so that my cash 
had dwindled, when, one afternoon about 
the middle of August, I left the city, with 
the broad State of Nebraska as the next 
step of the journey. 

It was natural to follow the Union 
Pacific Railway. It takes its course west- 
ward through the State, and is paralleled 
by a main-travelled road that connects 
the frequent settlements along the line. 
Just out of Omaha the railroad makes a 
southern bend, but I avoided this by fol- 
lowing the directer course of the highway 
that led next morning to a meeting with 
the rails at Elkhorn. The going there 
was of the plainest. The railway fol- 
lowed the northern bank of the Platte 
River and the road followed the rail. If 
the day was wet, I left the road and 
walked the sleepers ; if the day was dry, 
I walked the road, but always I was 
within easy hail of a lift, and so fell in 
with many an interesting farmer and was 
saved many miles of walking. 

It was late in the afternoon of a rainy 
day that there chanced a lift of the most 
timely. From low, heavy clouds had 
been falling since early morning a misty 
rain that almost floated in the warm, still 
air. Fora hundred yards together I might 
find a tolerable path along the turf at the 
edge of the road. Then, as the mud 
grew deeper, I took to the rails and kept 
them, until the monotony of the sleepers 
drove me to the mire again. I had seen 
scarcely a soul that day except the fleet- 
ing figures on the trains and an occa- 
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sional bedraggled section-hand who looked 
sullenly at me, barely deigning a saluta- 
tion as I passed. It seemed hardly worth 
while to be abroad, but I had found it 
generally best to stick to the road when I 
could, and I was beginning now to think 
of a shelter for the night and trying to 
find some satisfaction in having covered 
more than twenty miles since morning. 

The rumble of a heavy wagon began to 
sound down the road ; and when I could 
hear the splash of the horses’ hoofs near 
by, I was delighted to catch the call of 
the driver, as he asked me to a seat at his 
side. He was a farm-hand, young and 
muscular and slouching, as he sat stoop- 
shouldered, with the lines held loosely in 
his bare hands, while the rain dripped from 
a felt hat upon the shining surface of his 
rubber coat. 

Why he had asked me to ride I could 
not clearly see, for he scarcely turned his 
lack-lustre eyes upon me when I climbed 
up beside him, and he seemed not in the 
least anxious to talk. 

We were driving through a region that 
was growing familiar from its changeless- 
ness. On every side were fields of corn, 
unfenced, and bounded only by the hori- 
zon, apparently, as they stretched away 
into cloudy space. Like islands in a sea 
of standing corn were widely scattered 
groups of farm buildings, their clusters of 
cottonwood-trees about them and some- 
times a fruit orchard. And if there was 
any other break in this monotony of corn, 
it was where vast acres had been turned 
to raising beets for the sugar trade. Hard- 
ly a swell marred the level of the prairie, 
and the rails reached endlessly on in an 
unbending line across the plain. 

The usual subjects of conversation were 
of no avail with my new acquaintance. 
He was not interested in corn and only 
languidly in the experiment with beets, and 
the general election failed to move him, 
although he ventured so far as to insist that 
there was no hope for the farmers of the 
West until the free coinage of silver should 
be secured. His mood was in keeping 
with the day, and life was “ flat, unprofit- 
able, and stale.’’ 

He quickened finally, to the theme of 
work, but only as a vent to his depression. 
Work was plentiful enough ; for such as 
he, life was little else than work, but of 


what profit was it to slave your soul out 
for enough to eat and to wear and a place 
to sleep ? 

There was no escaping the tragedy of 
the man’s history as he told me simply of 
his father’s death from overwork in an at- 
tempt to pay off the mortgage on the farm 
and how his mother was left to the un- 
equal struggle. He himself was eleven 
then, and the elder of two children; he 
could remember clearly how the home was 
lost —the accumulated labor of many 
years. From that to this his life had been 
an unbroken struggle for existence, against 
odds of sickness that again and again had 
swept away his earnings and thrown him 
back to the dependence of an agricultural 
laborer. 

Once his savings had gone in quite an- 
other fashion. It was at the very point 
when there seemed to have come a change 
for the better in his fortunes. He was 
$200 to the good at the end of the last 
autumn, and with this as an opening wedge 
he meant to force a way eventually to in- 
dependent business of his own. So he 
went to Omaha, and, in one of the em- 
ployment bureaus there, he met a man, 
past middle life, who offered him work on 
a stock farm twenty miles below the city. 
Thirty dollars a month were to be his 
wages from the first, if he proved himself 
worth so much, and there was to be an 
increase when he earned it. In the mean- 
while, he would be learning the trade of 
rearing horses for the market, and, if he 
chose to invest his savings in the business, 
when he knew it better, there could be no 
surer way, his informer said, to a paying 
enterprise of his own. 

He was committing himself to nothing, 
he found, so he decided to give the place 
atrial. His new employer and he left the 
office together, and, having an hour before 
train time, they went to a restaurant for 
dinner, and the stock farmer told his man 
much in detail of the farm. He was an 
elderly person of quiet manner, very plain 
of speech, and friendly withal, and very 
thoughtful ; for when they were about to 
leave the restaurant, he opened a small 
leather bag that he carried guardedly and, 
disclosing a bank book and a considerable 
sum of money, which he had drawn to 
pay the monthly wages of the hands, he 
suggested to our friend to deposit with 
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them his own valuables in safety from the 
risk of pickpockets about the station and 
in the cars, adding, meanwhile, that he 
would then entrust the bag to him, as there 
were one or two places where he wished 
to call on the way to the train. 

The farm-hand held the bag firmly as 
his employer and he walked down the 
street together, and very firmly as he wait- 
ed in a shop, where his boss left him with 
the plea that he had an errand in an office 
overhead, but would return in a few min- 
utes. The minutes grew to an hour, and 
the youth would have been anxious had it 
not been that the bag was safe in his keep- 
ing. But when the second hour was nearly 
gone, his feeling was one of anxiety for the 
boss, until a question to the shop-keeper 
led to the opening of the bag and the dis- 
covery that it contained some old news- 
paper and nothing more. 

He went back to the farm then and 
worked all winter and through the summer 
that was now nearing its end, but illness 
in his family had consumed his savings, 
and, at the end of fourteen years of labor, 
he was very much where he started as a 
lad, apart from added strength and expe- 
rience. 

That evening, in a village inn, while the 
rain poured without, I sat cheek by jowl 
with a Knight Templar who had just re- 
turned from a convention of his order in 
Denver. It was not the meeting that 
now inspired him ; it was the mountains. 
Reared on the prairie, he had never seen 
even hills before, and the sight of the 
earth rising from a plain until it touched 
high heaven was like giving to his mind 
the sense of anew dimension. For hours, 
he said, he would let his eyes wander from 
Long’s Peak to Pike’s and back again, 
while his imagination lost itself among the 
gorges and dark cajfions, and in the mid- 
summer glitter of aged snow. There lay 
the charm of it, in the plain telling of the 
opening to him of a world of majesty and 
beauty such as he had never dreamed of, 
revealing powers of reverence and admi- 
ration that he had not known were his. 

The humor of it, touched with charm, 
was all in his description of concrete expe- 
rience of the new world of mystery. His 
account of an ascent of Pike’s Peak would 
have made the reputation of a humorist. 
An expedition to the Pole could hardly take 


itself more seriously. A few of his fellow- 
knights and he, with the ladies who were 
of their company, set out at midnight from 
Manitou to make sure of reaching the 
summit (a four hours’ walk) before dark 
of the following day. Not “ the steep as- 
cent of heaven’”’ is beset with greater dif- 
ficulty and danger for a struggling saint 
than was the climb along the line of a 
“cog” railway for this band of knights- 
errant and ladies fair. Qne.can readily 
conceive the peril of the adventure—for 
feet accustomed only to the prairie—in 
treading from midnight until dawn the 
brinks of yawning chasms, with water fall- 
ing in the dark. 

Nor did day dispel the terrors. ‘The 
precipices were still there and a growing 
awfulness in the height above the plain 
that caused a ‘‘ giddiness” which was the 
harder to resist because of the increasing 
difficulty of breathing the rarified . air. 
Some of the women fainted on the way, 
and the last hour’s climb was an agony to 
all the company ; for now the effort of a 
few steps exhausted them, and they de- 


paired of ever reaching the goal. 


It was past noon when finally they sank 
down at the summit in the shelter of rocks 
that shielded them from the piercing wind 
and ate what was left of their store of pro- 
vision. 

The unconscious exaggeration took now 
a form even more comical in an account 
of what was visible from the mountain. 
I have heard, at a national convention, a 
young negro from Texas second the nom- 
ination of a party leader with a fervor and 
in terms that might befit an archangel. 
The play of fancy about Pike’s Peak was 
comparable with it, not in eloquence, per- 
haps, but certainly in a pitch which made 
both speeches memorable as gems of un- 
studied humor. 

From Thursday afternoon, when I left 
Omaha, until Saturday evening, I walked 
as far as Columbus, then rested over Sun- 
day. On Monday morning the course 
was still the line of the Union Pacific, 
which had now turned southwestward in 
following the bank of the river. 

Tuesday’s march was the longest that I 
had made so far. From a point near 
Clarksville I went to one a little beyond 
Grand Island, which was, I judged, about 
forty miles in all ; but as various lifts had 
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carried me quite a fifth of the way, the 
actual walking was not much above the 
normal amount. 

On Wednesday morning, August 24th, 
my funds were low. I saw the way to a 
dinner in the middle of the day, but to no 
supper or bed at night. Settling down to 
work would now be a welcome change, 
however, after hard walking, just as I al- 
ways found the life of the road a grateful 
relief, at first, from the strain of heavy la- 
bor. 

After dinner I began to think of some- 
thing to do. It would be easy to apply 
for work upon some of the many farms 
that I was passing, and not difficult to find 
it, I fancied, from the reports of the farm- 
ers, with whom I had talked on the road 
from Omaha. Still, I had had a little ex- 
perience as a farm-hand and I wished to 
extend the range of the experiment as far 
as I could within the limits of unskilled 
labor, so I thought again. 

I was a little beyond the town of Gib- 
bon. It was a hot August afternoon, and 
glancing down the line I saw a gang of 
section-hands at work, the air rising in 
quivering heat-waves about them, and the 
glint of the sunshine on the rails. When 
I reached them I could easily pick out the 
boss, a white-haired, smooth-shaven, rud- 
dy Irishman with a clear blue eye, and, as 
it proved, a tongue as genial as it was 
coarse. Two of his sons were of the gang, 
well-grown lads, scarcely out of their teens, 
dark, good-looking, and reserved. He 
told me that they were his sons, and he 
gave me much information besides ; for 
my applying for a job had been a signal 
to the whole gang to quit work and so- 
berly chew the cud of the situation, while 
the old man gossiped. The fourth hand 
was a slovenly youth, who stood content- 
edly leaning on his shovel and listening 
idly to what was said. 

No, the boss could not give me work ; 
he already had the full number of men, but 
he knew that the gang of the next section 
to the west was short a man when he saw 
them last, and he thought that my chance 
of employment with them was good. 

I walked something more than three 
miles into the next section, which was the 
Thirty-second, before I came up with the 
gang that worked it. They were three 
men when I found them and they were 


bracing the sleepers near a little station 
which is known as Buda. I went up to 
them and asked for Osborn, the boss, and 
was answered by a tall, frank-eyed young 
Westerner of unmistakable native birth. 

Osborn owned at once to being short- 
handed and said that I might go to work 
next morning, if I wished, and then went 
on, in business-like fashion, to explain that 
the wages were twelve and a half cents an 
hour for ten hours’ work and that his wife 
would board me for three dollars and a 
half a week. 

“Very well,” I said, “ I’ll take the 
job.” 

“You can go right over to the house,” 
he went on, ‘or wait here and go home 
with us at six o’clock.” 

I much preferred to wait and leave ex- 
planations to the boss, for my attempts at 
explaining myself to the women folk of 
my employers had not always ended in 
leaving me perfectly at ease. 

The present situation could be taken in 
at a glance. Four miles farther on the 
road was the town of Kearney, built out, 
for the most part, to the north of the line. 
The station at Buda was the conventional 
frame building, with a pen for cattle at one 
end and a fenced platform for transferr- 
ing the stock to the cattle-cars. A siding 
ran for a hundred yards or more beside the 
main line, and a few steps beyond it and 
across the main travelled road was the sec- 
tion-boss’s shanty, a lightly built wooden 
shell, unpainted and _ weather - stained. 
Near an end of the siding, with a few feet 
of rails spanning the distance between, 
stood a little structure not unlike an over 
grown kennel, where the hand-car for the 
men and the section tools were housed. 
For a space about the station and the 
boss’s shanty and on either side the railway 
and the road it was clear, then began the 
inevitable corn that stood full-grown on 
the prairie as far as the eye could see. 

The shadow of the station lay across the 
high prairie grass under its eastern wall, 
and: there I lay down to rest. 

If I had failed of work at Buda, I 
should have thought little of it and should 
have walked on as a matter of course to 
further search in Kearney or in the country 
about the town. But having founda job 
and knowing that I had only to rest until 
going to work in the morning, there came 
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a feeling of languor which it was a luxury 
to indulge. As I lay there in the high 
prairie grass at the end of another stretch 
of nearly 200 miles of walking, and looked 
dreamily up at the sky and thought con- 
tentedly of my new post, every muscle re- 
laxed, and the will to summon them to 
action seemed gone, until the mere thought 
of further effort for that day was an agony 
which one harbored for the edge it gave 
to the sense of ease. 

It was difficult to respond even to a call 
to supper. But I got to my feet at six 
o’clock and joined the gang, and together, 
after storing the tools, we walked over to 
the boss’s shanty. Ona bench outside the 
kitchen-door were tin basins and soap and 
water, with the usual roller towel, and 
soon we were waiting for a summons to 
the evening meal. 

Already I was much attracted by Os- 
born and the section-hands. Tyler was 
a young American, a long-limbed youth 
with clear, smooth muscles and an in- 
telligent, expressive face that suggested 
breeding, while Sullivan was a full-faced, 
stocky Irishman, of five-and-twenty, ready 
and frank, and full of energy. 

The shop that they talked as we waited 
outside was still the topic at the table 
when we were called to supper in the little 
front room of the cabin with its wooden 
walls papered with old journals. Never 
had I been adopted more naturally by 
any company of fellow-workmen. They 
asked my name and where | was from, and 
having learned that I had come from the 
East, they appeared satisfied with the ac- 
count of myself and made me one of their 
number with perfect friendliness. Os- 
born’s father, a quiet old farmer, joined 
us, but we saw the women and children 
only as we passed through the kitchen. 
Osborn’s mother was there with her daugh- 
ter-in-law and in one or other of them, 
perhaps in both, there was a singularly 
good cook and housekeeper. 

One could see instantly the cleanliness 
of the house for all its shabbiness, and the 
supper to which we sat down was not only 
clean, but bountiful and good. We had 
soup and boiled chicken, with rich gravy, 
and potatoes and steaming green corn, 
besides white bread of the rarest and a 
sauce for dessert. I looked with a livelier 
interest at the women as we passed out, 


and I saw in the elder one a serene, sweet- 
faced, old farmer’s wife, so trim and neat 
that she might have stepped from a New 
England country side, while the younger 
woman, in her abounding vigor, appeared 
rather a product of the West. 

Osborn and Tyler had turned the talk 
at supper to something that attracted them 
to Kearney for the evening, and almost 
immediately when the meal was ended 
they hitched an Indian pony that was Os- 
born’s to a light, rickety sulky and drove 
to town. Sullivan and I were left alone, 
for the old farmer had disappeared. We 
lit our pipes and sat down in the prairie 
grass with our eyes to the sunset. The 
horizon was aglow with crimson and gold 
that faded to a clear, cold green before 
changing to the purple in which the even- 
ing star was set. The keen gleam of elec- 
trics flashed out over the town, and a 
breeze rustled faintly among the crisping 
blades of corn. 

Sullivan and | sat smoking lazily in the 
twilight. He had begun to tell me about 
himself, and my spirits were rising, for it 
was no furbished tale that I heard. 

There is little marvel in leading men to 
talk of themselves, and workingmen are 
no exception ; but there is a difference, 
which is all the difference in the world, be- 
tween a narrative that is evidently inspired 
by the hope of impressing you, and one 
that is a spontaneous self-revelation. 

Sullivan was such another waif as Far- 
rell, but older, and with not so fair a chance 
of settling ever into the framework of con- 
ventional living. ‘Twice he had crossed 
the Atlantic as a deck-hand on a cattle- 
ship, and, therefore, he knew the nether 
depths of depravity, but he boasted noth- 
ing of his knowledge. Once only, there 
came into his voice a note of exultation. 
It was at the end of an account of a thirty 
days’ term that he once served in the Bride- 
well, at Chicago. The description was 
admirable, for the memory of it was strong 
upon him, and he unconsciously made you 
see the prison and the keepers, and the 
flocking of the prisoners into the inner 
court in the morning, each from his sep- 
arate cell. 

“They knowed me there for Cuckoo 
Sullivan,”’ he said, ‘“‘ which was the name 
the cops in Chicago give me, and I guess 
they’d know yet who you was after, if you 
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asked at the Harrison Street Station for 
Cuckoo Sullivan.” 

We moved presently to a little platform 
near the line and were sitting on the steps 
smoking contentedly while there came to 
us the soughing of the night air in the 
corn. Sullivan was telling me of a long 
stay in Oklahoma and the Indian Terri- 
tory, of the wild days of the opening of 
the reservation, and wilder days, when, 
with other adventurers, he roamed the new 
lands and lived at give and take with 
strange fortune. He told me of his loves, 
and they were many and some of them 
were dusky ; and of the fights that he had 
fought, not all of them good ; and how, 
finally, he had drifted north again as far 
as Scotia, Neb., and had worked there as 
a section-hand before coming to Buda. 

Sullivan and I were friends when we 
turned in that night to our cots in the at- 
tic under the shanty roof. Next morning 
Osborn paired us as partners, when the 
day’s work began. On the stroke of seven 
we four opened the tool-house and loaded 
the car with the crowbars and wrenches 
and picks and shovels that would be need- 
ed, then placing our dinner pails on top, 
we ran the car out to the line and lifted it 
into position. 

Tweuaty years earlier our predecessors, 
who laid the line and who used the same 
tool-house, took with them each a rifle 
every day in readiness for attacks of Ind- 
ians. The worn sockets and rests were 
still to be seen, where the rifles had stood 
at night against an inner wall. Giving the 
car a start in the direction of Kearney we 
jumped aboard, and each taking a handle 
of the crank, we were soon flying over the 
rails. ‘The sun was obscured, the early 
morning air was cool, and the rapid move- 
ment exhilarating, so that the first impres- 
sion of the job was a jolly one. But 
pumping a hand-car is not the whole of a 
navvy’s work. Soon we reached the west- 
ern end of our section, where there met us 
on their car the gang of the section next 
our own. Osborn had some talk with the 
other boss about certain details of the 
work, then lifting the car from the line, we 
settled to the day’s task. Osborn and 
Tyler worked together and Sullivan and I. 
Sullivan seemed not to mind having a 
green hand to break in, for he set about 
it with energy and not a little skill. There 


were sunken sleepers that had to be raised 
and tamped, and new coupling bars put 
in to replace those that had split, and spikes 
to be driven where the old ones were loose, 
and nuts to be tightened that were work- 
ing free of their bolts. 

Five hours on end of this were fa- 
tiguing; it was the drill, drill of rough 
manual labor, but with the difference of 
some variety, and there could not have 
been a better partner than Sullivan. He 
taught me how to tamp about the sleepers 
and put the new bars in place and tighten 
the nuts, but the noon signal was welcome 
as we heard it sounded by the steam whis- 
tles in Kearney. 

We joined Osborn and Tyler then, and 
taking our dinner-pails from the hand- 
car, we all sat down in the prairie grass, 
settling ourselves to an hour of keen en- 
joyment. Slices of bread and cold meat 
and a bit of sausage and a piece of pie 
and cheese with cold tea, made up each 
man’s ration and laid the foundation for a 
smoke. Rough hand labor is always hard, 
however trained to it one’s muscles may 
have been, and ten hours of it daily are 
apt to have a deadening effect upon the 
mind, and time drags heavily to the end. 
Yet, when the nooning is reached, or the 
day’s work is done, there come with meat 
and drink a feeling of renewal that others 
cannot know as workingmen know it, and 
a solace in tobacco that is the very lap of 
ease. 

As we lay there in the prairie grass, our 
eyes following, dreamily, the smoke as it 
curled in the warm sunlight, the talk drift- 
ed aimlessly, eddying now and then about 
a topic that held it for a moment, then 
flowing free again. Once it came my way. 

“When you was living East, did you 
ever go to New York? ” asked the boss. 

“Ves, quite often,” I said. 

‘Was you ever in Wall Street?” 

‘« Many times.” 

‘“‘ Well, that’s where them ” (I omit the 
intervening qualifying terms) “ bloated 
bond-holders lives that we poor devils out 
here has to work for.” 

It was not worth while to explain that 
Wall Street is not a residence quarter, but 
the statement had an interest of its own, 
and so I probed the boss for what lay un- 
der it. There was nothing, apparently, 
beyond a vague sense of injustice which 
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had bred a feeling of hatred for a class 
that the Free Silver agitation had taught 
him to call ‘money lords.” These were 
a company of men who had got control 
of the ‘money market” and lived, conse- 
quently, in much splendor, in Wall Street, 
at the expense of the “ producing classes,” 
which appeared to consist solely of those 
who work with their hands on their own 
account or for day’s wages. 

The idea would have been not in the 
least surprising had it come from a fellow- 
laborer in a town, where some wave of 
well-defined revolutionary agitation might 
have touched him, but coming from a na- 
tive-born farmer’s son, grown to a section- 
boss, it served to deepen the wonder that 
one felt in finding so often among an agra- 
rian population the beginnings of revolu- 
tionary doctrine. 

Sullivan did not share the boss’s views. 
** Money lords” and “the producing 
classes” were but idle words to him. Life 
was a matter of working or loafing. If 
you labored with your hands, yours was 
the bondage of work ; if not, you had es- 
caped the primal curse. His philosophy 
was luminous in a single sentence while 
we were at work in the afternoon. 

It was late in the day, but still very hot, 
for the clouds had melted in the morning 
and the sun gained in strength as the day 
passed, and no breeze came to stir the 
sweltering air. We were employed now 
near the eastern end of the section, where 
some regrading was necessary because of 
weakening in the road-bed. Sullivan and 
I were together as before. It was pick 
and shovel labor, and, because of some 
earlier experience, I did not need so much 
coaching, so that we were working in si- 
lence for the most part, except that Sulli- 
van now and then would burst into song. 
But his snatches of song grew rarer as the 
afternoon wore away and as the muscles 
in our backs protested the more against 
the continued strain. With leaden feet the 
minutes plodded slowly past, sixty minutes 
to the hour and five hours of unbroken toil. 
Like Joshua’s moon at Ajalon, the sun 
seemed to stand at gaze, and, from the 
mid-western sky, transfixed us with his 
heat. Five o’clock came, and the next 
hour stretched before us in almost intolera- 
ble length. For some time Sullivan had 
been silent, drudging doggedly on. Now, 


I saw him draw himself slowly erect, rub- 
bing with one hand, meanwhile, the small 
of his back, while his face expressed com- 
ically the pain he felt, and then he said, 
and I wish that I could suggest the rich 
Irish brogue with which he said it : 

‘«‘ Ach, I’m that sorry that I didn’t study 
for the ministry.” 

Two days later the gang from the next 
section to the east joined us in the after- 
noon, and together we put in a new “frog”’ 
in the switch near the Buda station. ‘They 
were the Irish boss with his two sons and 
the taciturn hand of the farm-laborer type. 
The boss remembered me instantly and 
commented favorably on my having taken 
his advice in applying to Osborn for a job. 

The point of our joining forces was in 
the necessity of laying the frog without in- 
terfering with traffic. Osborn had chosen 
the hour in the day when there was the 
longest interval between trains, and we 
had everything in readiness when, at the ap- 
pointed time, the other gang met us, so that 
with our united labor the frog was in place 
and secure when the next train passed. 

Much of the talk between the bosses 
at this time referred to a later meeting, 
when, on an appointed day, the gangs for 
many miles along the line were to fore- 
gather at Grand Island under the Divis- 
ion-Superintendent’s orders. ‘There was 
to be a general distribution then of new 
sleepers along the railway. 

What interested me most at this mo- 
ment was the tone of the men in speaking 
of their superior in the service. I had 
caught it frequently in earlier references 
to the Superintendent among ourselves. 
He was the official in command of all the 
section-gangs in the division and directly 
responsible for the condition of the road. 

The men told me that he had been a 
section-hand himself and then a boss, and 
that he had worked his way to the position 
of superintendent in a long service with 
the company. ‘The feeling that they bore 
him was one of admiration, not unmixed 
with fear. They respected his knowledge 
of every detail of their work, and a certain 
liking for him grew out of the fact of his 
having been a laborer like themselves, but 
they feared him with an awesome fear. 

I remember his passing one afternoon 
while we were at work. We had stood 
aside at the coming of a freight train, 
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and, as we stepped back to our work, we 
caught sight of a wiry little man standing 
on the rear platform of the caboose, his 
hands clasping the railing and his eyes 
intent on the road-bed. Osborn thought 
that he saw the flutter of a piece of paper 
in the dust raised by the passing train, 
and suspecting that it was an order for 
himself, he dropped his tools and searched 
the embankment, and even the neighbor- 
ing cornfield to the leeward, with an 
eagerness that might have marked a hunt 
for hid treasure. He could not find it, and 
for the rest of the day, and I know not for 
how much longer, the incident was upon 
his mind with a sense of keen anxiety. 

When the day appointed for distributing 
the sleepers came, we boarded at Buda 
an east-bound passenger train, and were 
pressed into a smoking-car already over- 
crowded by bosses and_ section-hands. 
Osborn vouched for us to the conductor, as 
the other bosses did for their men when we 
picked up a gang at almost every station. 

It was a most welcome escape to get 
off at Grand Island. Like boys set free 
from school we clambered over the long 
freight - train, laden with sleepers, that 
stood waiting for us on a siding. Our 
orders were perfectly clear. We were to 
distribute ourselves through the train and, 
at a given signal, to unlade the sleepers as 
fast as we could, throwing them along the 
road-bed well free of the line. Each man 
was toremember, moreover, that, at the end 
of his own section, he was to leave the train. 

I found myseif in a box-car with three 
other navvies, all strangers to me. Sleep- 
ers lay piled to the roof from end to end 
of the floor, with only a passage across 
the middle wide enough for us to begin 
the work. A blue-eyed young Swede and 
I had just agreed to be partners when the 
Superintendent passed in his way along 
the train, noting the number of men in 
each car. 

In a few moments we were off, and we 
had not gone far before the prearranged 
signal came. ‘Then we bent to the work 
with a will. It was a break in the regular 
routine and we took it as a lark. Two 
men attacked one side of the passage and 
the Swede and I the other. Soon it was 
a race between us to see which could un- 
load the faster. 

The train moved slowly, discharging 


sleepers that piled themselves in grotesque 
confusion along the sides of the embank- 
ment, while above the noise of the cars, 
rose the voices of the men as they shouted 
excitedly in the unwonted rivalry. 

Before I realized that we had gone half 
so far, I caught sight of the Buda station. 
Our car was nearly empty, and as nearly 
empty at our end as at the other, the 
Swede and I thought, but our fellow-nav- 
vies claimed a victory when at the end of 
the section I jumped to the ground with 
much care to avoid the flying sleepers. 
Osborn was there, and soon the other mem- 
bers of the gang gathered, and then we re- 
turned to the usual work until six o’clock. 

For two weeks or more I remained at 
work on this section, then I knew that I 
must be going ; for the autumn was at 
hand, and I aimed to cross the Rockies 
and reach the milder climate of the South- 
west by the beginning of winter. But the 
actual parting with the gang presented the 
usual embarrassments. 1 had become 
used to the men, and they to me, and we 
worked together harmoniously and were on 
terms of easiest friendliness. Besides, no 
one had appeared who would take my place, 
and there were many sleepers to be laid. 

I always stipulated with my employers 
at the beginning of an engagement that I 
wished to be free to go when I pleased, 
as they were free to discharge me when 
they wished, but this rarely smoothed the 
way of going, for they lost sight of the 
agreement as they grew accustomed to me 
as a hand. 

When I told Osborn one evening that 
I must be gone in a day or two, his eyes 
took on a look of perplexity that did not 
relieve my embarrassment, and he began 
to plead the pressure of the work and the 
difficulty of getting section-hands until I 
felt like a deserter. But there was no 
help for it, and early one September morn- 
ing, after reluctant good-byes to the family 
and the men, I set off down the line with 
my wages in one pocket and in another 
a luncheon that the boss’s mother put up 
for me. 

When the sun was setting that evening, 
I had entered a region where the corn- 
fields were fewer, where the cattle country 
had begun, and the alkali shone white in 
the soil, and the bones of dead cattle lay 
bleaching on the plain. 
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KRAG, THE KOOTENAY RAM 


By Ernest Seton-Thompson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


PART I 


GREAT broad web of 
satin, shining white, and 
strewn across, long clumps 
and trailing wreaths of lilac 
—almost white— wistaria 
bloom — pendant, shining, 
and so delicately wrought in palest silk 
that still the web was white ; and in and 
out and trailed across, now lost, now plain, 
two slender twining intertwining chains of 
golden thread. 
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I see a broken upland in the far North- 
west. Its gray and purple rocks are in- 
terpatched with colors rich and warm, 
the new-born colors of the upland spring, 
the greatest springtime in the world; for 
where there is no winter there can be no 
spring. The gloom is measure of the 
light. So, in this land of long, long win- 
ter night, where nature stints her joys for 
six hard months, then owns her debt and 
pays it all at once, the spring is glorious 
compensation for the past. Six months’ 
arrears of joy are paid in one great lavish 
outpour. And latest May is made the 
date of payment. ‘Then spring, great, 
gorgeous, six-fold spring holds carnival on 
every ridge. 

Even the sullen Gunder Peak, that 
pierces the north end of the ridge, un- 
sombres just a whit. The upland beams 
with all the flowers it might have grown 
in six lost months ; yet we see only one. 
Here, by our feet and farther on, and right 
and left and onward far away, in great, 
broad acre beds, the purple lupin bloom- 
ing. Irregular, broken, straggling patches 
near, but broader, denser farther on ; till 
on the distant slopes they lie, long, devi- 
ous belts, like purple clouds at rest. 

But late May though it be, the wind is 
cold ; the pools tell yet of frost at night. 
‘The White Wind blows. Broad clouds 
come up, and down comes driving snow. 
Over the peaks, over the upland and over 


the upland flowers. Hoary, gray, and 
white the landscape grows in turn; and 
one by one the flowers are painted out. 
But the lupins on their taller, stiffer stems, 
can fight the snow for long, they bow 
their whitened heads beneath its load, 
then, thanks no little to the wind itself, 
shake free and stand up defiantly straight, 
and as fits their royal purple. And when 
the snowfall ends as suddenly as it began, 
the clouds roll by and the blue sky sees an 
upland shining white, but streaked and 
patched with blots and belts of lovely pur- 
ple bloom. 

And wound across, and in and out, are 
two long trails of track. 


II 


LATE snow is good trailing, and Scotty 
Macdougall took down his rifle and 
climbed the open hills behind his shanty 
on Tobacco Creek toward the well-known 
Mountain Sheep range. The broad white 
upland, with its lupin bands and patches, 
had no claim on Scotty’s notice, nor was 
his interest aroused until he came on the 
double trail in the new snow. Ata glance 
he read it—two full-grown female Moun- 
tain Sheep, wandering here and there 
across the country, with their noses to the 
wind. Scotty followed the prints for a 
short time and learned that the Sheep 
were uneasy, but not alarmed, and less 
than an hour ahead. They had wandered 
from one sheltered place to another. 
Once or twice had lain down for a minute, 
only to rise and move on, apparently not 
hungry, as the abundant food was un- 
touched. 

Scotty pushed forward cautiously, scan- 
ning the distance and keeping watch on 
the trail without following it, when, all at 
once, he swung round a rocky point into 
view of a little lupin-crowded hollow and 
from the middle of it leaped the two Sheep. 

Up went his rifle, and in a moment one 
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or both would have fallen, had not Scot- 
ty’s eye, before he pulled, rested on two 
tiny new-born Lambs that got up on their 
long wobbly legs, in doubt, for a moment, 
whether to go to the new-comer, or to fol- 
low their mothers. 

The old Sheep bleated a shrill alarm to 
their young and circled back. The Lambs’ 
moment of indecision was over, they felt 
that their duties lay with the creatures that 
looked and smelt like themselves, and 
coolly turned their uncertain steps to fol- 
low their mothers. 

Of course Scotty could have shot any 
or all of the Sheep, as he was within twenty 
yards of the farthest, but there is in man 
an unreasoning impulse, a wild hankering 
to catch alive; and without thinking of 
what he could do with them afterward, 
Scotty, seeing them so easily in his power, 
leaned his gun in a safe place and ran 
afterthe Lambs. But the distressed moth- 
ers had by now communicated a good 
deal of their alarm to their young, the little 
things were no longer in doubt that they 
should avoid the stranger, and when he 
rushed forward, his onset added the neces- 
sary final touch and for the first time in 
their brief lives they knew danger and in- 
stinctively sought to escape it. They 
were not yet an hour old, but nature had 
equipped them with a set of valuable in- 
stincts. And though the Lambs were slow 
of foot compared with the man, they 
showed at once a singular aptitude at 
dodging, and Scotty failed to secure them 
at once as he had expected. 

Meanwhile the mothers circled about, 
bleating piteously and urging the little 
ones to escape. Scotty, plunging around 
in his attempt, alarmed them more and 
more, and they put forth all the strength 
of their feeble limbs in the effort to go to 
their mothers. The man slipping and 
scrambling after them was unable to catch 
either, although more than once he touched 
one with his hand. But very soon this 
serious game of tag was adroitly steered by 
the timid mothers away from the lupin bed, 
and once on the smooth, firmer ground, 
the Lambs got an advantage that quite off- 
set the weariness they began to feel, and 
Scotty, dashing and chasing first this way 
and then that, did not realize that the 
whole thing was being managed by the old 
ones, till they reached the lowest spur of 
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the Gunder Peak, a ragged, broken, rocky 
cliff, up which the mothers bounded. Then 
the little ones felt a new sense, just as a 
young duck must when first he drops in 
the water. Their little black rubber hoofs 
gripped the slippery rocks as no man’s foot 
can do it, and they soared on their rew- 
found mountain wings, up and away, till 
led by their mothers out of sight. 

It was well for them that Scotty had 
lain aside his rifle, for a Sheep at 100 yards 
was as good as dead when he pulled on it. 
He now rushed back for his weapon, but 
before he could harm them, a bank of fog 
from the Peak came rolling between. The 
same White Wind that brought the treach- 
erous trailing snow that had betrayed 
them to their deadliest foe, now brought 
the fog that screened them from his view. 

So Scotty could only stare up the cliff 
and, half in admiration, mutter “ the little 
divils, the little divils, too smart for me, 
and them less’n an hour old.” 

For now he fully knew the meaning of 
the restless wandering of the old ones, and 
the sudden appearance of two new tiny 
trails. 

He spent the rest of the day in bootless 
hunting and at night went home hungry, 
to dine off a lump of fat bacon. 


III 


THE rugged peaks are not the chosen 
home but rather the safe and final refuge 
of the Sheep. Once there the mothers 
feltno fear, and thenceforth, in the weeks 
that followed, they took care that in feed- 
ing, they should never wander far on the 
open away from their haven on the crags. 

The Lambs were of a sturdy stock 
and grew so fast that within a week they 
were strong enough to keep up with their 
mothers when the sudden appearance of 
a Mountain Lion forced them all to run 
for their lives. 

The snow of the Lambs’ birthday had 
gone again within a few hours and all the 
hills were now carpeted with grass and 
flowers, the abundant food for the moth- 
ers meant plenty of the best for the little 
ones and they waggled their tails in satis- 
faction as they helped themselves. 

One of the little fellows, whose distin- 
guishing mark was a very white nose, was 
stockily built, while his playmate, slightly 
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taller and more graceful, was peculiar in 
having little nubbins of horns within a few 
days of his birth. 

They were fairly matched and frisked 
and raced alongside their mothers or fought 
together the live-long day. One would 
dash away and the other behind him try 
to butt him; or if they came on an 
inviting hillock they began at once the 
world-old, world-wide game of King of 
the Castle. One would mount and hold 
his friend at bay. Stamping and shaking 
his little round head, he would give the 
other to understand that Ae was “ King of 
the Castle’’—and then back would go 
their pretty pink ears, the round woolly 
heads would press together and the in- 
nocent brown eyes roll as they tried to 
look terribly fierce and push and strive till 
one, forced to his knees, would wheel and 
kick up his heels as though to say: “I 
didn’t want your old castle, anyway,” but 
would straightway give himself the lie by 
seeking out a hillock for himself and, pos- 
ing on its top with his fiercest look, would 
stamp and shake his head, after the way 
that in their language stands for the rhym- 
ing challenge in ours, and the combat 
scene would be repeated. 

In these encounters Whitenose gen- 
erally had the best of it because of his 
greater weight, but in the races, Nubbins 
was easily first. His activity was tire- 
less. From morning till evening he 
seemed able to caper and jump. 

At night they usually slept close 
against their mothers in some sheltered 
nook, where they could see the sunrise, 
or rather where they could feel it, for that 
was more important, and Nubbins, always 
active, was sure to be up first of the lambs. 
Whitenose was inclined to be lazy, and 
would stay curled up, the last of the family 
to begin the day of activity. His snowy 
nose was matched by a white patch be- 
hind, as in all Bighorn Sheep, only larger 
and whiter than usual, and this patch 
afforded so tempting a mark that Nubbins 
never could resist a good chance to charge 
at it. He was delighted if, in the morning, 
he could waken his little friend by what 
he considered a tremendous butt on his 
beautiful patch of white. 

Mountain Sheep usually go in bands; 
the more in the band the more eyes for 
danger. But the hunter had been very 


active in the Kootenay country, Scotty in 
particular had been relentless in the hunt- 
ing. His shanty roof was littered over 
with horns of choice Rams, and inside it 
was half filled with a great pile of Sheep- 
skins awaiting a market. So the droves 
of Bighorn were reduced to a few scatter- 
ing bands, the largest of which was less 
than thirty, and many, like that of which 
I speak, had but three or four in it. 

Once or twice during the first fortnight 
of June old Scotty had crossed the sheep- 
range with his rifle ready, for game was 
always in season for him, but each time 
one or the other of the alert mothers saw 
him afar, and either led quickly away, or 
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warned the others not to move; then all 
stood still as stones, and so escaped, when 
a single move might easily have brought 
sure death. When the enemy was out of 
sight they quickly changed to some dis- 
tant part of the range. 

One day they had wandered downward 
toward the piney valley, tempted by the 
rich grasses. As they reached the edge of 
the woods, Nubbins’s mother held back ; 
she had a deep-laid distrust of the lower 
levels, especially where wooded. But 
Whitenose’s mother, cropping eagerly at 
the mountain clover that was here in pro- 
fusion, was led farther on till she passed 
under some rocks among the pines. A 
peculiar smell caused her to start, she 
looked around, then wheeled to quit the 
woods, but a moment later a great Wol- 
verine sprang from the bank on to her 
back and laid her low in an instant. 

Nubbins and his mother got a glimpse 
of the great brown enemy and fled up the 
rocks, but little Whitenose was stupefied 
with terror. He stood by staring and fee- 
bly bleating till the Wolverine, with merci- 
ful mercilessness, struck him down as he 
had done the mother. 


IV 


NuBpins’s mother was a medium-sized, 
well-knit creature. She had horns longer 
and sharper than usual for a Ewe, and 
they were of the kind called Spikehorns or 
Spikers ; she also had plenty of good Sheep 
sense. The region above Tobacco Creek 
had been growing more dangerous each 
month, thanks chiefly to Scotty, but the 
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mother Sheep’s intention to move out was 
decided for her by the morning’s tragedy. 

She careered along the slope of the 
Gunder Peak at full speed, but before 
going over each rising ground she stopped 
and looked over it, ahead and back, re- 
maining still as a lichen-patched rock for 
a minute or more in each place while she 
scanned the range around. 

Once as she did this she saw a dark, 
moving figure on a range behind her. It 
was old Scotty. She was in plain view, 
but she held as still as could be and 
so escaped notice, and when the man was 
lost behind the rocks she bounded away 
faster than before, with little Nubbins 
scampering after. At each ridge she 
looked out carefully, but seeing no more 
either of her enemy or her friends, she 
pushed on quietly all that day, travelling 
more slowly as the dangerfield was left 
behind. 

Toward evening, as she mounted the 
Yak-in-i-kak watershed, she caught a 
glimpse of moving forms on a ridge ahead ; 
after a long watch she made out that they 
were in the uniform of Sheep—gray, with 
white striped stockings and white patches 
on face and stern. They were going up 
wind. Keeping out of view she made so 
as to cross their back trail, which she soon 
found, and thus learned that her guess 
was right. ‘There were the tracks of two 
large Bighorn, but the trail also said 
thatthey were Rams. According to Moun- 
tain Sheep etiquette the Rams form one 
community and the Ewes and Lambs an- 
other. They must not mix or seek each 
other’s society, excepting during the early 
winter, the festal months, the time of love 
and mating. 

Nubbins’s mother, or the Spikerdoe, 
as we may Call her, left the trail and went 
over the watershed, glad to know that 
this was a Sheep region. She rested for 
the night in a hollow, and next morning 
she journeyed on, feeding as she went. 
Presently the mother caught a scent that 
made her pause. She followed it a little. 
Others joined on or criss-crossed, and she 
knew now that she had found the trail 
of a band of Ewes and Lambs. She fol- 
lowed steadily, and Nubbins skipped 
alongside, missing his playmate, but mak- 
ing up as far as possible by doing double 
work. 
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Within a very few minutes she sighted 
the band, over a dozen in all—her own 
people. The top of her head was just 
over a rock, so that she saw them first, 
but when Nubbins poked up his round 
head to see, the slight movement caught 
the eye of a watchful mother in the flock. 
She gave the signal that turned all the 
band to statues, with heads their way. It 
was now the Spiker’s turn. She walked 
forth in plain view. The band dashed 
over the hill, but circled behind it to the 
left, while Nubbins and his mother went 
to the right. 

In this way their positions in the wind 
were reversed. Formerly she could smell 
them ; now they could smell her, and, 
having already seen her uniform from 
afar, they were sure her credentials were 
right. She came cautiously up to them. 
A leading Ewe walked out to meet her. 
They sniffed and gazed. ‘The leader 
stamped her feet, and the Spikerdoe got 
ready to fight. ‘They advanced, their 
heads met with a “ whack,’’ then, as they 
pushed, the Spikerdoe twisted so that one 
of her sharp points rested on the other 
Ewe’s ear. ‘The pressure became very 
unpleasant. The enemy felt she was 
getting the worst of it, so she sniffed, 
turned, and, shaking her head, rejoined 
her friends. The Spikerdoe walked after 
her, while little Nubbins, utterly puzzled, 
stuck close to her side. The flock wheeled 
and ran, but circled back, and as the 
Spiker stood her ground, they crowded 
around her, and she was admitted one of 
their number. ‘This was the ceremony, 
so far as she was concerned. But Nub- 
bins had to establish his own footing. 
There were some seven or eight Lambs in 
the flock. Most of them were older and 
bigger than he, and, in common with 
some other animals, they were ready to 
persecute the stranger simply because he 
was strange. 

The first taste of this that Nubbins had 
was an unexpected “ bang” behind. It 
had always seemed very funny to him 
when he used to give Whitenose a sur- 
prise of this kind, but now there seemed 
nothing funny about it. It was simply 


annoying, and when he turned to face 
the enemy, another one charged from an- 
other direction, and whichever way he 
turned, there was a Lamb ready to butt at 
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him, till poor Nubbins was driven to take 
refuge under his mother. Of course she 
could protect him, but he could not stay 
there always, and the rest of the day with 
the herd was an unhappy one for poor 
Nubbins, but a very.amusing one for the 
others. He was so awed by their num- 
bers, the suddenness of it all, that he did 
not know what to do. His activity helped 
but little. Next morning it was clear that 
the others intended to have some more 
fun at his expense. One of these, the 
largest, was a stocky little Ram. He had 
no horns yet, but when they did come 
they were just like himself, thickset and 
crooked and rough, so that, reading ahead, 
we may style him “ Krinklehorn.” He 
came over and, just as Nubbins rose, 
hind legs first, as is Sheep fashion, the 
other hit him square and hard. Nubbins 
went sprawling, but jumped up again, and 
in something like a little temper went for 
the bully. Their small heads came to- 
gether with about as much noise as two 
balls of yarn, but they both meant to win. 
Nubbins was aroused now, and he dashed 
for that other fellow. Their heads slipped 
past. and now it was head to shoulder, 
both pounding away. At first Nubbins 
was being forced back, but soon his un- 
usual sprouts of horns did good service, 
and, after getting one or two punches in 
his ribs from them, the bully turned and 
ran. The others, standing round, real- 
ized that the new-comer was fit. They 
received him as one of their number, and 
the hazing of Nubbins was ended. 


V 

THE Spikerdoe soon became known as 
a very wise Sheep, wiser than any other in 
the flock except one, the chosen leader, 
and that leader was no other than the 
mother of Krinklehorn, the little bully. 
Sheep do not give each other names— 
but they have the idea which in time re- 
sulted in names with us, they always think 
of their leaders as the Wise One, who is 
safe to follow, and I shall speak of her as 
such. 

Within a few weeks she was killed by 
a Mountain Lion. The herd scattered 
as the terrible animal sprang, and the 
Spikerdoe led for the cliffs, followed by 
the rest. When she reached a safe place 


high up, she turned to wait for the strag- 
glers, who came up quickly. Then they 
heard from far below a faint “daah” of a 
Lamb. All cocked their ears and waited. 
It is not wise to answer too quickly, it 
may be the trick of some enemy. But it 
came again, the familiar “ daah”’ of one of 
their own flock, and Spikerdoe answered it. 

A rattling of stones, a scrambling up 
banks, another “ daah” for guidance and 
there appeared among them little Krinkle- 
horn—an orphan now. 

Of course he did not know this yet, any 
more than the others did. But as the day 
wore on and no mother came in response 
to his plaintive calls, and as his little 
stomach began also to cry out for some- 
thing more than grass or water, he realized 
his desolation and “ éaahed” more and 
more plaintively. When night came he 
was cold as well as hungry—he must snug- 
gle up to someone or freeze. No one 
took much notice of him, but Spikerdoe, 
seemingly the new leader, called once or 
twice in answer to his call, and almost by 
accident he drifted near her when she 
lay down and warmed himself against her 
beside his ancient enemy, young Nubbins. 

In the morning he seemed to Mother 
Spikerdoe to be her own, in a limited 
sense. Rubbing against Nubbins made 
him smell like her own, and when Nub- 
bins set about helping himself to a break- 
fast of warm milk, poor hungry Krinkle- 
horn took the liberty of joining in on the 
other side. Thus Nubbins found himself 
nose to nose and dividing his birthright 
with his old-time enemy. But neither he 
nor his mother made any objection, and 
thus it was that Krinklehorn was adopted 
by his mother’s rival. 


VI 

THERE was no one of the others that 
could equal Spikerdoe in sagacity. She 
knew all the range now, and it was soon 
understood that she was to lead. It was 
also understood that Krinklehorn, as well 
as Nubbins, was her Lamb. The two 
were like brothers in many things. But 
Krinklehorn had no sense of gratitude to 
his foster-mother and he always nursed 
his old grudge against Nubbins, and now 
that they drank daily of the same drink, 
he viewed Nubbins as his rival and soon 
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showed his feeling by a fresh attempt to 
master him. But Nubbins was better able 
to take care of himself now than ever. 
Krinklehorn got nothing but a few good 
prods for his pains, and their relative 
status was settled. 

During the rest of the season they grew 
up side by side. Krinklehorn, thickset 
and sulky, with horns fast growing, but 
thick and crinkly. And Nubbins—well! 
it is not fair to call him Nubbins any 
longer, as his horns were growing fast and 
long, so that we may henceforth speak of 
him as Krag, a name that he got years 
afterward in the country around Gunder 
Peak, and the name by which he went 
down to history. 

During the summer Krag and Krinkle- 
horn grew in wit as well as in size. They 
learned all the ordinary rules of life among 
Bighorn. They knew how to give the 
warning “svif/”’ when they saw something, 
and the danger “ .Svoo-0of”’ when they were 
sure it was dangerous. ‘They were ac- 
quainted with all the pathways and could 
have gone alone to any of the near Salt- 
licks when they felt the need of it. 

They could do the zigzag bounding 
that baffles the rush of an enemy, as well 
as the stiff-legged jumping which carries 
them safely up glassy slippery slopes. 
Krag even excelled his mother in these ac- 
complishments. They were well equipped 
to get their own living, they could eat grass, 
and so it was time they were weaned, for 
Spikerdoe had to lay on her fat to keep 
warm in the coming winter. The young- 
sters themselves would have been in no 
hurry to give up their comforting break- 
fast, but the supply began to run short, 
and the growing hornsof the Lambs began 
to interfere with the mother’s comfort so 
much that she proceeded firmly and finally 
with their weaning, and long before the 
earliest snow flurry grizzled the upland, 
she had them quite independent of her 
for their daily food. 


Vil 


WHEN the earliest snows of winter 
came, all the Lambs were weaned and 
doing for themselves, and the Ewes were 
fat and flourishing, but, being free from 
domestic cares, had thoughts for other 
matters. 


With the early frosts and the bracing 
air came the mating season and, deter- 
mined to find their mates, the Sheep 
travelled about the likeliest parts of the 
hills. 

Several times during the summer they 
had seen one or two great Rams in the 
distance, but an exchange of signals had 
made clear to each what the other was, 
and they had avoided each other’s com- 
pany. 

3ut now, when a pair of large Sheep 
were sighted, and the usual signals ex- 
changed, there seemed no sign of a wish 
to avoid each other. As the two tall 
strangers came on, their great size, majes- 
tic forms, and vast curling horns, left no 
doubt as to their sex, and, proud of their 
horns and powers, they pranced forward. 
But the forwardness of Spikerdoe and her 
band now gave place to a decided bash- 
fulness. ‘They turned, as though to avoid 
the new-comers. ‘This led to pursuit and 
to much manceuvring before the two Rams 
were permitted to join the herd. Then 
came the inevitable quarrel. The Rams 
had so far been good friends, were evi- 
dently chums, but chumship and love 
rivalry cannot dwell together. It was the 
old story—the jealous pang, the seeking 
for cause, the challenge, and the duel. 
But these are not always duels to the 
death. ‘The Rams charged at each other, 
their horns whacked together till the 
chips flew from them, but after a few 
rounds one of them, the lighter, of course, 
was thrown backward, and, leaping up, 
he tried to escape. The other followed 
for a quarter of a mile, and, as he de- 
clined a further fight, the victor came 
proudly back, and claimed and was al- 
lowed the position and joys of Sultan of 
the band. ‘ 

Krag and Krinklehorn were ignored. 
They were in awe of the great Ram who 
now took charge, and they felt that their 
safest plan was to keep as far as possible 
away from the present social activities of 
the flock, as they were not very sure of 
their own standing. 

During the first part of that winter they 
were under guidance of the Ram. He 
was a big, handsome fellow, not without 
a streak of masculine selfishness that made 
him take care to have the best of the 
food and to keep a sharp lookout for 
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danger. Food was plentiful, for the Ram 
knew enough to lead them not into the 
sheltered ravines where the snow was deep, 
but up on the bleakest ridges of the up- 
land, where the frigid wind lays bare the 
last year’s grass and, furthermore, where 
no enemy can approach unseen ; so all 
went well. 


Vill 


THE springtime came, with its thrilling 
sounds and feelings. Obedient to their 
ancient law, the Ram and the band of 
Ewes had parted company in midwinter. 
The feeling had been growing for days. 
They were less disposed to follow him, 
and sometimes he lingered far away for 
hours. One day he did not rejoin them, 
and thenceforth to the end of the winter 
they followed the Spikerdoe as of old. 

The little ones came about the first of 
June. Many of the mothers had two 
each, but Spikerdoe, now the Wise One, 
had but one, as the year before, and this 
little one displaced Krag for good and 
engrossed all the mother’s attention. He 
even hindered her in her duties as a leader, 
and one day, as she was feeding him and 
watching the happy wagging of his tail, 
another Sheep gave an alarm. All froze 
except a certain nervous, fidgety, young 
Ewe, who never could keep still. She 
crossed before the Wise One. ‘There was 
a far-away “crack.” Fidgets dropped 
dead, and the Spikerdoe fell with a stifled 
“daah/” But she sprang to her feet, 
forgetting her own pain, and, looking 
wildly about her for her Lamb, she leaped 
on theridge to follow the others. “ Bang !”’ 
went the rifle again, and the old Sheep 
got a first glimpse of the enemy. It was 
the man who had once so nearly caught 
the Lambs. He was a long way off, but 
the ball whistled before the Sheep’s nose. 
She sprang back and changed her course, 
thereby leaving the rest, then leaped over 
the ridge bleating to her little one to follow 
—bleating, .too, from pain, for she was 
hard hit. But she leaped headlong down 
a rocky place, and the high ground came 
between. Down the gully she bounded, 
and out along the further ridge, keeping 
out of sight so well that, though Scotty ran 
as fast as he could to the edge, he never 
saw her again. He chuckled as he noted 
the clots of blood, but these soon ceased, 
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and after a long attempt to keep the trail, 
he gave it up, cursed his luck, and went 
back to the victim he had secured. 

Away went Spikerdoe and her Lamb, 
the mother guiding, but the little one 
ahead. Her instinct told her that upward 
was the way to safety. Up the Gunder 
Peak she must go, but keep from being 
seen. So she went on, in spite of a burning 
wound, always keeping a ridge between, 
till round the nearest rocks she paused to 
look. She saw no sign of either her 
friends or her foe. She felt she had a 
deadly wound. She must escape lest her 
strength give out. She set off again at a 
run, forging ahead, and the little one fol- 
lowing or running ahead as he pleased. 
Up they went till the timber line was 
reached, and upward still, her instinct 
urged her on. 

Another lofty bench was scaled, and 
then she sighted a long white streak, a 
snow-drift lingering in a deep ravine. 
She eagerly made for that. There was a 
burning pain through her loins, and on 
each side was a dark stain on her coat. 
She craved a cooling touch, and on reach- 
ing the white patch sank on her side, her 
wound against the snow. 

There could be only one end to such a 
wound—two hours, three hours at far- 
thest, and then—well, never mind. 

And the little one ? He stood dumbly 
gazing at her. He did not understand. 
He only knew that he was cold and hun- 
gry now, and that his mother, to whom 
he had looked for everything, food, 
warmth, guidance, and sympathy, was so 
cold and still. 

He did not understand it. He did 
not know what next. But we do, and the 
Raven on the Rock knew. Better for 
him, far better, quicker and more merci- 
ful, had the rifle served him as it did his 
mother. 


IX 


KRAG was a fine young Ram now, taller 
than any of the Ewes, and with long 
scimitars of horns. Krinklehorn also was 
well grown, as heavy as Krag, but not so 
tall, and with horns that looked diseased, 
they were so short, thick, and bumpy. 

The autumn came again, with the grand 
reunion of the families, the readvent of 
the Ram, and also with a readjustment 
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that Krag did not look for. He was just 
beginning to realize his importance in the 
flock, when the great Ram came, with his 
curling horns and thick bull neck, and the 
first thing he did was to bundle Krag out 
of the flock. Krag, Krinklehorn, and three 
or four more of their age, were packed off 
by themselves, for such is etiquette among 
Sheep. As soon as the young males reach 
or nearly reach maturity they must go off 
to study life for themselves, just as a boy 
leaves home for college. And during the 
four years that followed Krag led a rov- 
ing bachelor life with a half dozen com- 
panions. He became the leader, for he 
inherited his mother’s wit, and they trav- 
elled into far countries, learning new pas- 
tures, new ways, and new wisdom, and fitted 
themselves to become fathers of large and 
successful families, for such is the highest 
ambition of every good Mountain Ram. 

It was not choice that left Krag un- 
mated, but a combination of events against 
which he vainly chafed still left him with 
his bachelor crew. It was really better so. 
It seemed hard at the time, but it proved 
his making, for he was thus enabled to 
develop to the full his wonderful powers 
before being hampered and weakened by 
the responsibilities and mingled joys of a 
family. Each year the bachelor Rams 
grew handsomer. Even sulky Krinkle- 
horn became a tall and strong, if not a 
fine looking, Ram. He had never gotten 
over his old dislike of Krag. Once or 
twice he put forth his strength to worst 
him, and even tried to put him over a 
cliff, but he got so severely punished for 
it that thenceforth he kept away from his 
foster-brother. But Krag was a joy to 
behold. As he bounded up the jagged 
cliffs, barely touching each successive 
point with his clawed and padd-d hoofs, 
floating up like a bird, deriding all foes 
that thought of following afoot, and the 
sunbeams changing and flashing from 
his back as the supple muscles working 
changed the surface form—he was more 
like a spirit thing that had no weight and 
knew no fear of falling than a great three- 
hundred-pound Ram with five year-rings 
on his horns. 

And such horns ! 





The bachelors that 


owned his guidance had various horns 
reflecting each the owner’s life and gifts. 
Some rough half-moons, some thick, some 
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thin, but Krag’s curled in one great sweep, 
three-quarters of a circle, and the five 
year-marks told, first beginning at the 
point, of the year when he was a Lamb, 
and grew the straight long spikes that had 
helped him so well in his early fight. 
Next year the growth thicker and much 
longer. ‘The next two years told of yet 
more robust growth with lesser length, 
but the last was record of a year of good 
food, of perfect health, and unexampled 
growth, for the span grown then was 
longer, wider, and cleaner horns than any 
of the others. 

Tucked away under the protecting 
shadow of each rugged base, like things 
too precious to expose, were his beautiful 
eyes. Dark brown when he was a lamb, 
yellowish brown when a yearling, they 
were now, in his early prime, great orbs 
of shining gold, or splendid amber jewels, 
with a long, dark, misty depth in each, 
through which the whole bright world 
was born and mirrored on his brain. 

There is no greater joy to the truly 
living thing than the joy of being alive, 
of feeling alive in every part and power. 
It was a joy to Krag now to stretch his 
perfect limbs in a shock of playful battle 
with his friends. It was a joy to press 
his toes on some thin ledge then sail an 
impossible distance across some fearful 
chasm to another ledge, whose size and 
distance he gauged with absolute precis- 
ion. It was a joy to him to set the Moun- 
tain Lions at naught by a supple ricochet 
from rock to rock, or to turn and drive the 
bounding Blacktail band down pell-mell 
backward to their own, the lower, levels. 
‘There was a subtle pleasure in every move, 
and a glorying in his glorious strength, 
which, after all, is beauty. And when to 
such a being the early winter brought also 
the fire of love and set him all aglow, he 
was indeed a noble thing to see. In very 
wantonness of strength and power he 
bounded, ball-like, up or down long 
rugged slopes, leaping six feet high where 
one would have fully answered every-end, 
except the pleasure of doing it. But so 
he went. Seeking, searching—for what ? 
He could not have told. But he would 
know when he found it. Away he went 
at the head of his band, careering till 
they crossed the trail of another band 
and, instinct guided, he followed after. 
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In a mile or two the other band was 
sighted, a group of Ewes. ‘They fled, of 
course, but being cornered on a rugged 
bench, they stood, and after due punctilio 
they allowed the Rams to approach. 

The Bighorn is no monogamist. The 
finest Ram claims all of the Ewes in the 
flock, and any question of his claims must 
be settled on the spot in mortal fight. 
Hitherto there had been a spirit of good 
fellowship among the Rams, but now that 
was changed, and when great Krag 
bounded forward, snorting out a chal- 
lenge to all the rest to disprove his right 
of might, there was none to face him; 
and, strange to tell, with many claimants, 
there was no fight. There was nothing 
now for the rest to do but to wheel at his 
command and leave him to the devotion 
and admiration of his conquest. 

If, as they say, beauty and prowess are 
winning cards in all walks of animal life, 
then Krag must have been the idol of his 
band. For matched with Rams he had 
seemed a wonder, and among the Ewes 
his strength, his size, and the curling horns 
must have made of him a demi-god, and 
the winged heart and the brimming cup 
were his. 

But on the second day of joy two Rams 
appeared, and after manceuvring came 
near. One wasa fine big animal, as heavy 
in the body as Krag, but with smaller 
horns, and the other was—yes, it surely 
was—kKrinklehorn. The new Ram snuffed 
a challenge as he came near, then struck 
the ground with his foot, meaning “ I am 
a better Ram than you and mean to oust 
you from your present happy position.” 

Krag’s eyes blazed. He curled his 
massive neck. He threw his chin up 
and down like a champing horse. Shook 
his great horns as though they were twigs, 
laid back his ears and charged, and for- 
ward sprang the foe. ‘Choch’’ they 
came together, but the stranger had an 
advantage of ground, which left the first 
onset a draw. 

The Rams backed off, each measuring 
the other and the distance and seeking for 
firm footing, kept on the edge of the great 
bench, then with a “ whoof” they came 
on again. ‘ Whack ”—and the splinters 
flew, for they both were prime. But this 
time Krag clearly had the best of it. He 
followed up his advantage at once with a 





second “ whack ” at short range, and twist- 
ing around, his left horn hooked under the 
right of his foe, when to his utter dismay 
he received a terrific blow on his flank from 
an unknown enemy. He was whirled 
around and would have been dashed over 
the cliff, but that his horn was locked in 
that of his first foeman and so he was 
saved ; for no Ram has weight enough in 
his hind quarter to oppose the headlong 
charge of another. Krag scrambled to his 
feet again, just in time to see the new enemy 
irresistibly carried by the violence of his 
own charge over the ledge and down. 

It was a long time before a far-away 
crash told to those on the ledge that Krin- 
klehorn had found the very end he plotted 
for his foster-brother. Ram fights are sup- 
posed to be fair duels. Krinklehorn, failing 
in fair fight, had tried foul, and had worked 
his own destruction ; for not even a Big- 
horn can drop two hundred feet on rock 
and live. 

Krag now turned on his other foe with 
double fury. One more shock and the 
stranger was thrown, defeated. He leaped 
to his feet and bounded off. For a time 
Krag urged him to further flight by the 
same means that Krinklehorn once used to 
persecute him, then returned in triumph 
to live unmolested with his family. 


Xx 


Scotty had gone from his Tobacco 
Creek location in 1887. The game was 
pretty well hunted out. Sheep had become 
very scarce ; news of new gold strikes in 
Colorado had attracted him southward, 
and the old shanty was deserted. Five 
years went by with Krag as the leading 
Ram. It was five years under a good 
genius, with an evil genius removed. Five 
years of prosperity then, for the Bighorn. 

Krag carried farther the old ideas that 
were known to his mother. He taught his 
band to abjure the lowlands entirely. The 
forest .coverts were full of evil, and the 
only land of safety was the open wind- 
swept peaks where neither lions nor rifle- 
men could approach unseen. He found 
more than one upland saltlick where their 
natural need could be supplied without the 
dangerous lowland journeys that they once 
had thought necessary. He taught his 
band never to walk along the top of a 
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ridge, but always along one side so as to 
look down both ways without being con- 
spicuous. And he added one famous in- 
vention of hisown. ‘This was the “hide.” 
If a hunter happens close to a band of 
Sheep before they see him, the old plan 
was to make a dash for safety. A good 
enough plan in the days of bows and ar- 


rows or even of muzzle-loading rifles, but ° 


the repeating rifle is a different arm. Krag 
himself learned and then taught his tribe, 
to crouch and lie perfectly still when thus 
surprised. In nine cases out of ten this 
- will baffle a human hunter, as Krag 
found times without number. 

It is always good for a race, when a 
great one arises in it. Krag marked a 
higher level for the Bighorns. His chil- 
dren multiplied on the Yak-i-ni-kak around 
the Gunder Peak, and eastward as far as 
Kintla Lake at least. They were healthier 
and much wiser than had been the Big- 
horn of other days, and being so their 
numbers steadily increased. 

Five years had made some changes in 
Krag’s appearance, but his body was 
square and round and muscular as ever ; 
his perfect legs seemed unchanged in form 
or in force ; his head was as before, with 
the heart-shaped white patch on his nose ; 
and his jewel eyes blazed as of old ; but 
his horns, how they had changed! Be- 
fore they were uncommon ; now they were 
unique. ‘The massive sweeps—the graven 
records of his life—were now a circle and 
a quarter, and they told of years of joy 
and years of strife, and one year, tallied in 
a narrow band of dark and wrinkled horn, 
told of the year when all the mountains 
were scourged by the epidemic of grip ; 
when many Lambs and their mothers died; 
when many strong Rams succumbed ; 
when Krag himself had been smitten but 
recovered, thanks to his stalwart growth 
and native force, and after a time of mis- 
ery had shown no traces of those wretched 
months, except in the yearly growth of 
horn. For that year, 1889, it was barely 
an inch in width, plain for those who read 
such things—a record of a time of want. 


XI 


AT length old Scotty came back. Like 


all mountaineers he was a wanderer, and 
he once more returned alone to his shanty 
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on Tobacco Creek. The sod roof had 
fallen in, and he hesitated to repair it. 
Anyhow he would prospect awhile first. 
He took his rifle, and sought the familiar 
upland. Before he returned, he hadsighted 
two large bands of Mountain Sheep. That 
decided him. He spent a couple of days 
repairing the shanty, and the curse of the 
Yak-i-ni-kak returned. 

Scotty was now a middle-aged man. 
His hand was strong and steady, but his 
eyes had lost some of their power. As a 
youth he scorned all aids to sight. But 
now he carried a field-glass. In the weeks 
that followed he scanned a thousand 
benches through the glass, and many a 
time his eye rested on the form of the 
Gunder Ram. ‘The first time he saw him, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Heavens, what horns !” 
Then added, prophetically, ‘ Them’s 
mine !”’ and he set out to make them his. 
But the Bighorn of his early days were 
fools to these, and month after month 
passed without his ever getting a nearer 
view of the great Ram. The Ram had 
more than once seen him at short range, 
but Scotty never knew it. 

Several times through the glass he 
marked old Krag from afar on a bench. 
Then after a labor of hours stalked round 
to the place only to find him gone. Some- 
times he really was gone, but on more than 
one occasion, the Ram was close at hand 
and hidden, watching his foe. 

Then came a visitor to Scotty’s shanty, 
a cattle man named Lee, a sportsman by 
instinct and a lover of dogs and horses. 
His horses were of little use in mountain 
hunting, but his wolf-hounds—three beau- 
tiful Russian Barzois—were his constant 
companions, and he suggested to Scotty 
that it would be a good plan to try the 
dogs on the Bighorn. 

Scotty grinned, “ Guess you’re from the 
plains, pard. Wait till you see the kind 
of place whar ole Krag hangs around.” 


XII 


WHERE the Yak-i-ni-kak River leaves 
its parent mountains, south of Gunder 
Peak, it comes from a tremendous gorge 
called Skinkler’s Gulch. This is a mere 
crack in the vast granite hill, but is at least 
500 feet in depth. Southward from the 
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back of Gunder Peak is a broken upland 
that runs to a point at this cafion, and ends 
in a long promontory over the raging 
walled-in stream. 

This upland is good Sheep range and 
by a strange chance Scotty, coming up 
there with Lee and the three wolf-hounds, 
got a glimpse of the Gunder Ram. The 
men kept out of sight and hurried along 
by the hollows toward the spot. But it 
was the old story. No sign of their quar- 
ry. They found his great hoof-mark just 
where they had seen him, so it was no il- 
lusion, but the hard rocks about refused 
further information, and no doubt Scotty 
would have had another mysterious dis- 
appearance to add to his list, but that the 
dogs, nosing about in all of the near hol- 
lows and thickets of dwarf birch, broke out 
suddenly into a loud clamor, and as they 
did so, up jumped a huge, gray, white- 
sterned animal—the Ram, the wonderful 
Gunder Ram. Over the low bushes, over 
the broken rocks — bounding, soaring, 
floating ; supple, certain, splendid—he 
bore the great curling wonders on his head 
as lightly as a lady might her ear-rings, and 
then, from various other coverts, sprang 
up his band and joined him. Up flew 
the rifles, but in a moment the three great 
dogs closing in, gave unwitting screen to 
the one victim on which every thought 
was fixed, and not a shot was heard. 
Away they went, the Ram forging quickly 
to the lead and the others stringing along 
after. Over the upland, flying, sailing, 
leaping, and swerving they went. Over 
the level plains the dogs would soon have 
caught the hindmost, or perhaps their no- 
blest prey, but on the rugged rocks, it was 
clear that the Sheep were gaining. The 
men ran, one to the right, the other to the 
left, the better to keep sight, and Krag, 
cut off from the peak, dashed southward, 
over the benchland. Nowitwasastraight 
race. On it went—on, southward. The 
dogs gained and were near catching the 
hindmost Sheep—then it seemed that the 
Ram dropped back and now ran the rear- 
most. A rugged stretch was reached and 
there the Sheep gained steadily, though lit- 
tle. One, two, three miles and the chase 
was sweeping along the rocky ridge that 
ends in the sudden gash of Skinkler’s 
Gulch. <A minute more and the crowd of 
Sheep were rounded up and cornered on 





the final rock. They huddled together in 
terror, 500 feet of dizzy canon all around, 
three fierce dogs, and two fiercer men be- 
hind. Then, a few seconds later, old 
Krag dashed up. Cornered at last, he 
wheeled to fight, for the wild thing never 
yields. 

He was now so far from the bounding 
dogs, that two rifle balls whistled near. Of 
the dogs he had no fears ; them he could 
fight, but the rifles were sure death. There 
was one chance left. The granite walls of 
the Yak-i-ni-kak could prove no harder 
than the human foe, the dogs were within 
forty yards, now, fine courageous animals, 
keen for fight, fearless of death, and behind, 
the hunters, remorseless and already trium- 
phant. Sure death from them or doubtful 
life in the gulch. There was no time to hes- 
itate, he, the leader, must act. He wheeled 
to the edge and — aped down — down, 
not to the bottom, not blindly—thirty feet 
downward, across the dizzy chasm, was 
a little jut of rock, no bigger than his 
nose. The only one in sight, all the rest 
smooth, sheer or overhanging. But Krag 
landed fairly, poised just a heart-beat, in 
a flash his blazing eyes took in another 
point, his only hope, on the other side, hid- 
den under the overhanging rocks he had 
leaped from. His supple loins and cord- 
ed limbs, bent, pulsed, and floated him 
across, there got fresh guidance to his 
flight, then back and sometimes to a mere 
roughness of the rock on which his hoofs 
of horn and rubber built gripped for an 
instant, took fresh ricochet to another 
point. Then, sidewise fifteen feet and 
down, down with modulated impact from 
point to point, till, with a final drop of 
twenty feet, he reached a ledge of safety 
far below. 

And the others inspired by his example 
followed fast, a long cascade of Sheep. 
Had he failed at one point all must have 
failed. But now they came ‘down head- 
long. It was splendid, it was inspiring, 
hop, skip, down they came, one after the 
other, now ten, now twenty feet, first to 
last, leaping, sailing, bounding, from point 
to ledge, from ledge to point, with mas- 
terly command of thew and hoof, with 
marvellous poise and absolute success. 


But just as the last had reached the sec- 
ond slender specklike foothold for its life 
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—three white and yellow creatures whirled 
past her in the air with gurgled gasps of 
horror, to perish far below. The hounds, 
impetuous and brave, never hesitated to 
follow a foe and never knew how far more 
gifted was that foe than themselves, until 
it was too late. Down below almost at 
the waters edge Krag paused at length. 
Far above he heard the yells and whistles 
of the hunters ; below in the boiling Yak- 
i-ni-kak he saw a battered white and yel- 
low form being hurried to the sea. 

Lee and Scotty stood blankly at the 


edge. Sheep and dogs had vanished : 
no possibility of escape for any. Scotty 
uttered words that had no bearing on the 
case, only they were harsh blasphemous 
words and seemed to be necessary. Lee 
had a choking feeling in his throat, and he 
feltas no man can comprehend who has 
not lost a noble dog by a sudden, tragic, 
and untimely end. 

“Bran! Rollo! Ida!” he called in lin- 
gering hope, but the only response was from 
the Western Wind that “snoofed” and 
whistled as it swept down Skinkler’s Gulch. 


(To be concluded in July.) 
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SNP oes HE square shall be name- 
1 less, but if you drive due 
west from Piccadilly the 
cabman will eventually find 
}) it on his left, and he ought 
to thank you for two shill- 
ings. It is not a fashionable square, but 
there are few with a finer garden, while 
the studios on the south side lend distinc- 
tion of another sort. The houses, how- 
ever, are small and dingy, and about the 
last to attract the expert practitioner in 
search of a crib. Heaven knows it was 
with no such thought I trailed Raffles 
thither, one unlucky evening at the latter 
end of that same season, when Dr. Theo- 
bald had at last insisted upon the bath- 
chair which I had foreseen in the be- 
ginning. ‘Trees whispered in the green 
garden aforesaid, and the cool smooth 
lawns looked so inviting that I wondered 
whether some philanthropic resident could 
not be induced to lend us the key. But 
Raffles would not listen to the suggestion, 
when I stopped to make it, and what was 
worse, I found him looking wistfully at 
the little houses instead. 

“Such balconies, Bunny! A leg up, 
and there you would be.” 

I expressed a conviction that there 
would be nothing worth taking in the 





square, but took care to have him under 
way again as I spoke. 

“T dare say you're right,” sighed Raf- 
fles. ‘Rings and watches, I suppose, but 
it would be hard luck to take them from 
people who live in houses like these. I 
don’t know, though. Here’s one with an 
extra story. Stop, Bunny; if you don’t 
stop I’ll hold on to the railings! This is 
a good house; look at the knocker and 
the electric bell. ‘They’ve had that put in. 
There’s some money here, my rabbit! I 
dare bet there’s a silver-table in the draw- 
ing-room ; and the windows are wide open. 
Electric light, too, by Jove!” 

Since stop I must, I had done so on 
the other side of the road, in the shadow 
of the leafy palings, and as Raffles spoke 
the ground-floor windows opposite had 
leapt alight, showing as pretty a little 
dinner-table as one could wish to see, with 
a man at his wine at the far end, and the 
back of a lady in evening dress toward 
us. It was like a lantern-picture thrown 
upon a screen. ‘There were only the pair 
of them, but the table was brilliant with 
silver and gay with flowers, and the maid 
waited with the indefinable air of a good 
servant. It certainly seemed a good 
house. 

“She’s going to let down the blind ! ” 











**You must be mad,” said I. 


whispered Raffles, in high excitement. 
“ No, confound them, they’ve told her 
not to. Mark down her necklace, Bunny, 
and invoice his stud. What a brute he 
looks! But I like the table, and that’s 
her show. She has the taste; but he must 
have money. See the festive picture 
over the sideboard? Looks to me like 
a Jacques Saillard. But that silver-table 
would be good enough for me.” 

“Get on,” said I. “ You’re in a bath- 
chair.” 

“But the whole square’s at dinner ! 
We should have the ball at our feet. It 
wouldn’t take two twos!” 

“With those blinds up, and the cook 
in the kitchen underneath? ” 

He nodded, leaning forward in the 
chair, his hands upon the wraps about his 
legs. 

“You must be mad,” said I, and got 
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back to my handles with the word, but 
when I tugged the chair ran light. 

“Keep an eye on the rug,” came in 
whispers from the middle of the road; 
and there stood my invalid, his pale face 
in a quiver of pure mischief, yet set with 
his insane resolve. “I’m only going 
to see whether that woman has a silver- 
table——”’ 

‘“We don’t want it 

“Tt won’t take a minute 

“It’s madness, madness 

“Then don’t you wait !” 

It was like him to leave me with that, 
and this time I had taken him at his last 
word, had not my own given me an idea. 
Mad I had called him, and mad I could 
declare him upon oath if any trouble came 
of this. It was not as though the thing 
had happened far from home. They 
could learn all about us at the nearest man- 
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sions. I referred them to Dr. Theobald; 
thiswas a Mr. Maturin, one of his patients, 
and I was his keeper, and he had never 
given me the slip before. I heard myself 
making these explanations on the door- 
step, and pointing to the deserted bath- 
chair as the proof, while the pretty parlor- 
maid ran for the police. It would be a 
more serious matter for me than for my 
charge. I should lose my place. No, he 
had never done such a thing before, and 
I would answer for it that he never should 
again. 

I saw myself conducting .Raffles back 
to his chair, with a firm hand and a stern 
tongue. I heard him thanking me in 
whispers on the way home. It would be 
the first tight place | had ever got him out 
of, and I was quite anxious for him to get 
into it, | was so sure of every move. My 
whole position had altered in the few sec- 
onds that it took me to follow this illumi- 
nating train of ideas ; it was now so strong 
that I could watch Raffles without much 
anxiety. And he was worth watching. 

He had stepped boldly but softly to the 
front door, and there he was still waiting, 
ready to ring if the door opened or a face 
appeared in the area, and doubtless to pre- 
tend that he had rung already. But he 
had not to ring at all; and suddenly | 
saw his foot in the letter-box, his left hand 
on the lintel overhead. It was thrilling, 
even to a hardened accomplice with an 
explanation up his sleeve! <A tight grip 
with that left hand of his, as he leant back- 
ward with all his weight upon those five 
fingers ; a right arm stretched outward 
and upward to its last inch; and the base 
of the low, projecting balcony was safely 
caught. 

I looked down and took breath. ‘The 
maid was removmg the crumbs in the 
lighted room, and the square was empty 
as before. What a blessing it was the end 
of the season! Many of the houses re- 
mained in darkness. I looked up again, 
and Raffles was drawing his left leg over 
the balcony railing. In another moment 
he had disappeared through one of the 
French windows which opened upon the 
balcony, and in yet another he had 
switched on the electric light within. ‘This 
was bad enough, for now I, at least, could 
see everything he did; but the crown- 
ing folly was still to come. ‘There was no 
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point in it; the mad thing was done for 
my benefit, as 1 knew at once and he af- 
terward confessed ; but the lunatic reap- 
peared on the balcony, bowing like a 
mountebank—in his crape mask ! 

I set off with the empty chair, but I 
came back. I could not turn my back 
upon Raffles, even when I would, and I 
might even essay to explain away his mask, 
if he had not the sense to take it off in 
time. It would be difficult; but burglaries 
are not usually committed from a bath- 
chair, and for the rest I put my faith in Dr. 
‘Theobald. Meanwhile Raffles had at least 
withdrawn from the windows, and now I 
could only see his head as he peered into 
a cabinet at the other side of the room. It 
was like the opera of “ Aida,” in which two 
scenes are enacted simultaneously, one in 
the dungeon below, the other in the temple 
above. In the same fashion my attention 
now became divided between the picture 
of Raffles moving stealthily about the 
upper room, and that of the husband and 
wife at table underneath. And all at once, 
as the man replenished his glass with a 
shrug of the shoulders, the woman pushed 
back her chair and sailed to the door. 

Raffles was standing before the fire- 
place upstairs. He had taken one of the 
framed photographs from the chimney- 
piece, and was scanning it at suicidal 
length through the eye-holes in the hid- 
eous mask he still wore. He would need 
it after all. ‘The lady had left the room 
below, opening and shutting the door for 
herself ; the man was filling his glass once 
more. | would have shrieked my warning 
to Raffles, so fatally engrossed overhead, 
but at this moment (of all others) a con- 
stable (of all men) was marching sedately 
down our side of the square. ‘There was 
nothing for it but to turn a melancholy 
eye upon the bath-chair, and to ask the 
constable the time. I was evidently to 
be kept there all night, [ remarked, and 
only realized with the words that they dis- 
posed of my other explanations before 
they were uttered. It was a horrible mo- 
ment for such a discovery. Fortunately 
the enemy was on the pavement, from 
which he could scarcely have seen more 
than the drawing-room ceiling, had he 
looked ; but he was not many houses dis- 
tant when a door opened and a woman 
gasped so that I heard both across the 
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road. And never shall | forget the sub- 
sequent tableaux in the lighted room be- 
hind the low balcony and the French win- 
dows. 

Raffles stood confronted by a dark and 
handsome,woman whose profile, as I saw it 
first in the electric light, is cut hike a cam- 
eo in my memory. It had the undeviat- 
ing line of brow and nose, the short upper 
lip, the perfect chin, that are united in 
marble oftener than in the flesh ; and like 
marble she stood, or rather like some:beau- 
tiful pale bronze ; for that was her color- 
ing, and she lost none of it that I could 
see, neither trembled ; but her bosom rose 
and fell, and that was all. So she stood 
without flinching before a masked ruffian, 
who, I felt, would be the first to appre- 
ciate her courage ; to me it was so superb 
that I could think of it in this way even 
then, and marvel how Raffles himself 
could stand unabashed before so brave a 
figure. He had not to do so long. The 
woman scorned him, and he stood un- 
moved, a framed photograph still in his 
hand. ‘Then, with a quick, determined 
movement she turned, not to the door or 
to the bell, but to the open window by 
which Raffles had entered ; and this with 
that accursed policeman still in view. So 
far no word had passed between the pair. 
But at this point Raffles said something, I 
could not hear what, but at the sound of 
his voice the woman wheeled. And Raf- 
fles was looking humbly in her face, the 
crape mask snatched from his own. 

“ Arthur!” she cried ; and that might 
have been heard in the middle of the 
square garden. 

Then they stood gazing at each other, 
neither unmoved any more, and while they 
stood the street-door opened and banged. 
It was the husband leaving the house, a 
fine figure of a man, but a dissipated face, 
and a step even now distinguished by the 
extreme caution which precedes unsteadi- 
ness. Hebrokethespell. His wife came 
to the balcony, then looked back into the 
room, and yet again along the road, and 
this time I saw her face. It was the face 
of one glancing from Hyperion toa satyr. 
And then I saw the rings flash, as her 
hand fell gently upon Raffles’s arm. 

They disappeared from that window. 
Their heads showed for an instant in the 
next. Then they dipped out of sight, and 


an inner ceiling leapt out under a new 
light ; they had gone into the back draw- 
ing-room, beyond my ken. The maid 
came up with coffee, her mistress hastily 
met her at the door, and once more dis- 
appeared. ‘Ihe square was as quiet as 
ever. I remained some minutes where I 
was. Now and then I thought I heard 
their voices in the back drawing-room. I 
was seldom sure. 

My state of mind may be imagined by 

those readers who take an interest in my 
personal psychology. It does not amuse 
me to look back upon it. But at length 
I had the sense to put myself in Raffles’s 
place. He had been recognized at last, 
he had come to life. Only one person 
knew it as yet, but that person was a wom- 
an, and a woman who had once been fond 
of him, if the human face could speak. 
Would she keep his secret? Would he 
tell her where he lived ? It was terrible to 
think we were such neighbours, and with 
the thought that it was terrible came a little 
enlightenment asto what could still be done 
for the best. He would not tell her where 
he lived. I knew him too well for that. 
He would run for it when he could, and 
the bath-chair and I must not be there to 
give him away. I dragged the infernal 
vehicle round the nearer corner. Then I 
waited—there could be no harm in that 
and at last he came. 
He was walking briskly, so I was right, 
and he had not played the invalid to her ; 
yet I heard him cry out with pleasure as 
he turned the corner, and he flung himself 
into the chair with a long-drawn sigh that 
did me good. 

‘Well done, Bunny—well done! I am 
on my way to Earl’s Court, she’s capable 
of following me, but she won’t look for 
me ina bath-chair. Home, home, home, 
and not another word till we get there!” 

Capable of following him? She over- 
took us before we were past the studios on 
the south side of the square, the woman 
herself, in a hooded opera-cloak. But she 
never gave us a glance, and we saw her 
turn safely in the right direction for Earl’s 
Court, and the wrong one for our humble 
mansions. Raffles thanked his gods in a 
voice that trembled, and five minutes after- 
ward we were in the flat. Then for once 
it was Raffles who filled the tumblers and 
found the cigarettes, and for once (and 
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once only in all my knowledge of him) 
did he drain his glass at a draught. 

“You didn’t see the balcony scene ? ” 
he asked at length; and they were his 
first words since the woman passed us on 
his track. 

“Do you mean when she came in ?” 

“No, when I came down.” 

“ | didn’t.” 

“T hope nobody else saw it,’’ said Raf- 
fles devoutly. “I don’t say that Romeo 
and Juliet were brother and sister to us. 
But you might have said so, Bunny !” 

He was staring at the carpet with as 
wry a face as lover ever wore. 

“ An old flame ?” said I, gently. 

«A married woman,” he groaned. 

“So I gathered.” 

‘But she always was one, Bunny,’ 
said he, ruefully. ‘ That’s the trouble. 
It makes all the difference in the world!” 

I saw the difference, but said I did not 
see how it could make anynow. He had 
eluded the lady, after all; had we not 
seen her off upon a scent as false as scent 
could be? ‘There was occasion for re- 
doubled caution in the future, but none 
for immediate anxiety. I quoted the 
bedside Theobald, but Raffles did not 
smile. His eyes had been downcast all 
this time, and now, when he raised them, 
I perceived that my comfort had been 
administered to deaf ears. 

“ Do you know who she is ?”’ said he. 

““ Not from Eve.” 

‘ Jacques Saillard,’’ he said, as though 
now I must know. 

But the name left me cold and stolid. I 
had heard it, but that was all. It was la- 
mentable ignorance, I am aware, but I had 
specialized in Letters at the expenseé-of Art. 

“You must know her pictures,” said 
Raffles, patiently ; “ but I suppose you 
thought she was a man. They would ap- 
peal to you, Bunny; that festive piece 
over the sideboard was her work. Some- 
times they risk her at the Academy, some- 
times they fight shy. She has one of 
those studios in the same square; but 
they used to live up near Lord’s.” 

My mind was busy brightening a dim 
memory of nymphs reflected in woody 
pools. “ Of course!” I exclaimed, and 
added something about “a clever wom- 
an.” Raffles rose at the phrase. 

‘A clever woman !” he echoed, scorn- 


fully ; ‘if she were only that I’d feel safe 
as houses. Clever women can’t forget 
their cleverness, they carry it as badly as 
a boy does his wine, and are about as 
dangerous. I don’t call Jacques Saillard 
clever outside her art, but neither do I 
call her a woman at all. She does man’s 
work over a man’s name, has the will of 
any ten men I ever knew, and I don’t 
mind telling you that I fear her more than 
any person on God’s earth. I broke with 
her once,” said Raffles, grimly, “but I 
know her. If I had been asked to name 
the one person in London by whom I 
was keenest zof to be bowled out, I should 
have named Jacques Saillard.” 

That he had never before named her 
to me was as characteristic as the reticence 
with which Raffles spoke of their past re- 
lations, and even of their conversation in 
the back drawing-room that evening; it 
was a question of principle with him, and 
one that I like to remember. ‘ Never 
give a woman away, Bunny,” he used to 
say; and he said it again to-night, but 
with a heavy cloud upon him, as though 
his chivalry was sorely tried. 

“That’s all right,” said I, “if you’re 
not going to be given away yourself.” 

“That’s just it, Bunny! That’s just 

” 


The words were out of him, it was too 
late to recall them. I had hit the nail 
upon the head. 

“So she threatened you,” I said, “ did 
she?” 

““T didn’t say so,” he replied coldly. 

“And she is mated with a clown,” I 
pursued ! 

““ How she ever married him,” he ad- 
mitted, ‘(is a mystery to me.” 

“Tt always is,” said I, the wise man 
for once, and rather enjoying the role. 
‘‘ Southern blood ?” 

‘« Spanish.” 

“She'll be pestering you to run off with 
her, old chap,” said I. 

Raffles was pacing the room. He 
stopped in his stride for half a second. 
So she had begun pestering him already ! 
It is wonderful how wise any fool can be 
in the affairs of his friend. But Raffles 
resumed his walk without a syllable, and 
I retreated to safer ground. 

“So you sent her to Earl’s Court,” I 
mused aloud; and at last he smiled. 
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“You'll be interested to hear, Bunny,” 
said he, “that I’m now living in Seven 
Dials, and Bill Sykes couldn’t hold a far- 
thing dip tome. Bless you, she had my old 
police record at her fingers’ ends, but it 
was fit to frame compared with the one I 
gave her. I had sunk as low as they dig. 
I divided my nights between the open parks 
and a thieves’ kitchen in Seven Dials. If 
I was decently dressed it was because | 
had stolen the suit down the Thames Val- 
ley beat the night before last. I was on my 
way back when first that sleepy square, and 
then her open window, proved too much 
forme. You should have heard me beg 
her to let me push on to the devil in my 
own way; there I spread myself, for I 
meant every word; but I swore the final 
stage would be a six-foot drop.” 

“You did lay it on, said I.” 

‘It was necessary, and that had its 
effect. She let me go. But at the last 
moment she said she didn’t believe I was 
so black as I painted myself, and then 
there was the balcony scene you missed.” 

So that was all. I could not help tell- 
ing him that he had got out of it better 
than he deserved for ever getting in. 
Next moment I regretted the remark. 

“Tf I have got out of it,” said Raffles, 
doubtfully. “We are dreadfully near 
neighbors, and I can’t move in a minute, 
with old Theobald taking a grave view of 
my case. I suppose I had better lie low, 
and thank the gods again for putting her 
off the scent for the time being.” 

I am sure our conversation was carried 
beyond this point, but it certainly was 
not many minutes later, nor had we left 
the subject, when the electric bell thrilled 
us both to a sudden silence. 

“The doctor ?”’ I queried, hope fight- 
ing with my horror. 

“It was a single ring. 

“The last post ?”’ 

“You know he knocks, and it’s long 
past his time.” 

The electric bell rang again, but now 
as though it never would stop. 

“You go, Bunny,” said Raffles, with 
decision. His eyes were sparkling. His 
smile was firm. 

‘What am I to say ?” 

“Tf it’s the lady, let her in.” 

It was the lady, still in her evening 
cloak, with her fine dark head half-hidden 


”? 


by the hood, and an engaging contempt 
of appearances upon her angry face. 
She was even handsomer than I had 
thought, and her beauty of a bolder type, 
but she was also angrier than I had ever 
anticipated when I came so readily to the 
door. ‘The passage into which it opened 
was an exceedingly narrow one, as I have 
often said, but I never dreamt of barring 
this woman’s way, though not a word did 
she stoop to say to me. I was only too 
glad to flatten myself against the wall, as 
the rustling fury strode past me into the 
lighted room with the open door. 

‘“‘ So this is your thieves’ kitchen !”’ she 
cried, in high-pitched scorn. 

I was on the threshold myself, and 
Raffles glanced toward me with raised 
eyebrows. 

“TI have certainly had better quarters 
in my day,” said he, “ but you need not 
call them absurd names before my man.” 

“Then send your ‘man’ about his 
business,” said Jacques Saillard, with an 
unpleasant stress upon the word indicated. 

But when the door was shut I heard 
Raffles assuring her that I knew nothing, 
that he was a real invalid overcome by a 
sudden mad temptation, and all he had 
told her of his life a lie to hide his where- 
abouts, but all he was telling her now she 
could prove for herself without leaving 
that building. It seemed, however, that 
she had proved it already by going first 
to the porter below stairs. Yet I do not 
think she cared one atom which story was 
the truth. 

‘So you thought I could pass you in 
your chair,’ she said, “or ever in this 
world again, without hearing from my 
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heart that it was you! 


II 


“ Bunny,” said Raffles, “I’m awfully 
sorry, old chap, but you’ve got to go.” 

It was some weeks since the first un- 
timely visitation of Jacques Saillard, but 
there had been many others, at all hours 
of the day, while Raffles had been induced 
to pay at least one to her studio in the 
neighboring square. These intrusions he 
had endured at first with an air of hu- 
morous resignation, which imposed upon 
me less than he imagined. The woman 
meant well, he said, after all, and could 
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be trusted to keep his secret loyally. It 
was plain to me, however, that Raffles 
did not trust her, and that his pretence 
upon the point was a deliberate pose to 
conceal the extent to which she had him 
in her power. Otherwise there would 
have been little point in hiding anything 
from the one person in possession of the 
cardinal secret of his identity. But Raffles 
thought it worth his while to hoodwink 
Jacques Saillard in the subsidiary matter 
of his health, in which Dr. Theobald lent 
him unwitting assistance, and, as we have 
seen, to impress upon her that I was ac- 
tually his attendant, and as ignorant of 
his past as the doctor himself. ‘So 
you're all right, Bunny,”’ he had assured 
me; “she thinks you knew nothing the 
other night. I told you she wasn’t a 
clever woman outside her work. But 
hasn’t she a will!” I told Raffles it was 
very considerate of him to keep me out 
of it, but that it seemed to me like tying 
up the bag when the cat had escaped. 
His reply was an admission that one must 
be on the defensive with such a woman 
and in such a case. Soon after this, 
Raffles, looking far from well, fell back 
upon his own last line of defence, namely 
his bed ; and now, as always in the end, 
I could see some sense in his subtleties, 
since it was comparatively easy for me to 
turn even Jacques Saillard from the door, 
with Dr. Theobald’s explicit injunctions, 
and with my own honesty unquestioned. 
So fora day we had peace once more. 
Then came letters, then the doctor again 
and again, and finally my dismissal in the 
incredible words which necessitate these 
explanations. 

‘“Go ?” IT echoed. ‘Go where ?” 

“Tt’s that ass Theobald,” said Raffles. 
“ He insists.” 

“On my going altogether ? ”’ 

He nodded. 

‘*And you mean to let him have his 
way ?” 

I had no language for my mortifica- 
tion and disgust, though neither was as 
yet quite so great as my surprise. I had 
foreseen almost every conceivable con- 
sequence of the mad act which brought 
all this trouble to pass, but a voluntary 
division between Raffles and me had 
certainly never entered my calculations. 
Nor could I think that it had occurred to 
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him before our egregious doctor’s last 
visit, this very morning. Raffles had 
looked irritated as he broke the news to 
me from his pillow, and now there was 
some sympathy in the way he sat up in 
bed, as though he felt the thing himself. 

‘‘T am obliged to give in tothe fellow,” 
said he. ‘ He’s saving me from my 
friend, and I’m bound to humor him. 
But I can tell you that we’ve been argu- 
ing about you for the last half hour, 
Bunny. It was no use; the idiot has 
had his knife in you from the first ; and 
he wouldn’t see me through on any other 
conditions.” 

“So he is going to see you through, is 
he ?” 

“Tt tots up to that,” said Raffles, look- 
ing at me rather hard. “At all events 
he’s come to my rescue for the time be- 
ing, and it’s for me to manage the rest. 
You don’t know what it’s been, Bunny, 
these last few weeks ; and gallantry for- 
bids that I should tell you even now. 
Would you rather elope against your will, 
or have your continued existence made 
known to the world in general and the 
police in particular ? That is practically 
the problem which I have had to solve, 
and the temporary solution was to fall ill. 
As a matter of fact, I am ill; and now 
what do you think? I owe it to you to 
tell you, Bunny, though it goes against 
the grain. She would take me ‘to the 
dear, warm underworld, where the sun 
really shines,’ and she would ‘nurse me 
back to life!’ The artistic temperament 
is a fearsome thing, Bunny, in a woman 
with the devil’s own will !” 

Raffles tore up the letter from which he 
had read these piquant extracts, and lay 
back on the pillows with the tired air of 
the veritable invalid which he seemed able 
to assume at will. But for once he did 
look as though bed was the best place for 
him; and I used the fact as an argument 
for my own retention in defiance of Dr. 
Theobald. The town was full of typhoid, 
I said, and certainly that autumnal 
scourge wasin the air. Did he want me 
to leave him at the very moment when he 
might be sickening for a serious illness ? 

“ You know I don’t, my good fellow,” 
said Raffles, wearily; “but Theobald 
does, and I can’t afford to go against him 
now. But I really don’t much care what 
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happens to me now that that woman knows 
I’m in the land of the living ; she’ll let it 
out, to a dead certainty, and at the best 
there’ll be a hue and cry, which is the very 
thing I have escaped all these years. Now, 
what I want you to do is to go and take 
some quiet place somewhere, and then let 
me know, so that I may have a port in 
the storm when it breaks.” 

“ Now you're talking!” I cried, recov- 
ering my spirits. ‘1 thought you meant 
to go and drop a fellow altogether!” 

“Exactly the sort of thing you would 
think,” rejoined Raffles, with a contempt 
that was welcome enough after my late 
alarm. “No, my good rabbit, what 
you’ve got to do is to make a new burrow 
for us both. Try down the Thames, in 
some quiet nook that a literary man would 
naturally select. I’ve often thought that 
more use might be made of a boat, while 
the family are at dinner, than there ever 
has been yet. If Raffles is to come to 
life, old chap, he shall go a-Raffling for 
all he’s worth! ‘There’s something to be 
done with a bicycle, too. ‘Try Ham Com- 
mon or Roehampton, or some such sleepy 
hollow a trifle off the line ; and say you’re 
expecting your brother from the colonies. 

Into this arrangement I entered without 
the slightest hesitation, for we had funds 
enough to carry it out on a comfortable 
scale, and Raffles placed a sufficient share 
at my disposal for the nonce. Moreover, 
I for one was only too glad to seek fresh 
fields and pastures new—a phrase which 
I determined to interpret literally in my 
choice of fresh surroundings. I was tired 
of our submerged life in the poky little 
flat, especially now that we had money 
enough for better things. I myself had 
of late had dark dealings with the re- 
ceivers, with the result that Lord Ernest 
Belville’s successes were now indeed ours. 
Subsequent complications had been the 
more galling on that account, while the 
wanton way in which they had been cre- 
ated was the most irritating reflection of 
all. But it had brought its own punish- 
ment upon Raffles, and I fancied the lesson 
would prove salutary when we again set- 
tled down. 

“Tf ever we do, Bunny!”’ said he, as 
I took his hand and told him how I was 
already looking forward to the time. 

“But of course we will,” I cried, con- 


cealing the resentment at leaving him 
which his tone and his appearance re- 
newed in my breast. 

“ T’m notso sure of it,” he said, gloom- 
ily. ‘I’m in somebody’s clutches, and 
I’ve got to get out of them first.” 

“T’]l sit tight until you do.” 

“ Well,” he said, “if you don’t see me 
in ten days you never will.” 

“Ten days!” I cried. “That’s noth- 
ing at all.” 

«A lot may happen in ten days,” re- 
plied Raffles, in the same depressing tone, 
so very depressing in him ; and with that 
he held out his hand a second time, and 
dropped mine suddenly after as sudden a 
pressure for farewell. 

I left the flat in considerable dejection 
after all, unable to decide whether Raffles 
was really ill, or only worried as I knew 
himtobe. And at the foot of the stairs the 
author of my dismissal, that confounded 
Theobald, flung open his door and way- 
laid me. 

« Are you going ?” he demanded. 

The traps in my hands proclaimed that 
I was, but I dropped them at his feet to 
have it out with him then and there. 

“ Yes,” I answered, fiercely, “ thanks 
to you!” 

“Well, my good fellow,” he said, his 
full-blooded face lightening and softening 
at the same time, as though a load was 
off his mind, ‘it’s no pleasure to me to 
deprive any man of his billet, but you 
never were a nurse, and you know that as 
well as I do.” 

I began to wonder what he meant, and 
how much he did know, and my specu- 
lations kept me silent. ‘ But come in 
here a moment,” he continued, just as I 
decided that he knew nothing at all. And 
leading meinto his minute consulting-room, 
Dr. ‘Theobald solemnly presented me with 
asovereign by way of comp -nsation, which 
I pocketed as solemnly, and with as much 
gratitude as if I had not fifty of them dis- 
tributed over my person as it was. The 
good fellow had quite forgotten my social 
status, about which he himself had been 
so particular at our earliest interview ; but 
he had never accustomed himself to treat 
me as a gentleman, and I do not suppose 
he had been improving his memory by the 
tall tumbler which I saw him poke behind 
a photograph-frame as we entered. 
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“ There’s one thing I should like to 
know before I go,” said I, turning sud- 
denly on the doctor’s mat, ‘‘and that is 
whether Mr. Maturin is really ill or not!” 

I meant, of course, at the present mo- 
ment, but Dr. Theobald braced himself 
like a recruit at the drill-sergeant’s voice. 

“ Of course he is,’’ he snapped— “ so ill 
as to need a nurse who can nurse, by way 
of a change.”’ 

With that his door shut in my face, and 
I had to go my way, in the dark as to 
whether he had mistaken my meaning, 
and was telling me a lie, or not. 

But for my misgivings upon this point I 
might have extracted some very genuine 
enjoyment out of the next few days. I 
had decent clothes to my back, with mon- 
ey, as I say, in half the pockets, and more 
freedom to spend it than was possible in 
the constant society of a man whose per- 
sonal liberty depended on a universal sup- 
position that he was dead. Raffles was 
as bold as ever, and I as fond of him, 
but whereas he would run any risk in a 
professional exploit, there were many in- 
nocent recreations still open to me which 
would have been sheer madness in him. 
He could not even watch a match, from 
the sixpenny seats, at Lord’s Cricket- 
ground, where the Gentlemen were every 
year in a worse way without him. He 
never travelled by rail, and dining out was 
a risk only to be run with some ulterior 
object in view. In fact, much as it had 
changed, Raffles could no longer show his 
face with perfect impunity in any quarter 
or at any hour. Moreover, after the les- 
son he had now learnt, I foresaw increased 
caution on his part in this respect. But I 
myself was under no such perpetual dis- 
advantage, and, while what was good 
enough for Raffles was quite good enough 
for me, so long as we were together, I saw 
no harm in profiting by the present very ob- 
vious opportunity of “ doing myself well.” 

Such were my reflections on the way to 
Richmond, ina hansom cab. Richmond 
had struck us both as the best centre of op- 
erations in the search for the suburban re- 
treat which Raffles wanted, and by road, 
in a well-appointed, well-selected hansom, 
was certainly the most agreeable way of 
getting there. In a week or ten days Raf- 
fles was to write to me at the Richmond 
post-office, but for at least a week I should 


be “on my own.” It was not an un- 
pleasant sensation as I leant back in the 
comfortable hansom, and rather to one 
side, in order to have a good look at my- 
self in the mirror that is almost as great 
an improvement in these vehicles as the 
rubber tires. Really I was not an ill- 
looking youth, if one may call one’s self 
such at the age of thirty. I could lay no 
claim either to the striking cast of counte- 
nance or to the peculiar charm of expres- 
sion which made the face of Raffles like no 
other in the world. But this very distinc- 
tion was in itself a danger, for its impres- 
sion was indelible, whereas I might still 
have been mistaken for a hundred other 
young fellows at large in London. In- 
credible as it may appear to the moralists, 
I had sustained no external hall-mark by 
my term of imprisonment, and I am vain 
enough to believe that the evil which I 
did had not a separate existence in my 
face. ‘This afternoon, indeed, I was struck 
by the purity of my fresh complexion, and 
rather depressed by the general innocence 
of the face which peered into mine from 
the little mirror. My straw-colored mus- 
tache, grown in the flat after a protracted 
holiday, again preserved the most disap- 
pointing dimensions, and was still invisible 
in certain lights without wax. So far from 
discerning the desperate criminal who has 
‘done time’”’ once, and deserved it over 
and over again, the superior but superficial 
observer might have imagined that he de- 
tected a certain element of folly in my face. 

At all events it was not the face to shut 
the doors of a first-class hotel against me, 
without accidental evidence of a more ex- 
plicit kind, and it was with no little satis- 
faction that I directed the man to drive 
to the Star and Garter. I also told him 
to gothrough Richmond Park, though he 
warned me that it would add considerably 
to the distance and his fare. It was au- 
tumn, and it struck me that the tints would 
be fine. And I had learnt from Raffles to 
appreciate such things, even amid the ex- 
citement of an audacious enterprise. 

If I dwell upon my appreciation of this 
occasion it is because, like most pleasures, 
it was exceedingly short-lived. I was 
very comfortable at the Star and Garter, 
which was so empty that I had a room 
worthy of a prince, where I could enjoy 
the finest of all views (in patriotic opin- 
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ions) every morning while I shaved. I 
walked many miles through the noble 
park, over the commons of Ham and 
Wimbledon, and one day as far as that of 
Esher, where I was forcibly reminded of a 
service we once rendered toa distinguished 
resident in this delightful locality. But it 
was on Ham Common, one of the places 
which Raffles had mentioned as specially 
desirable, that I actually found an almost 
ideal retreat. ‘his was a cottage where 
I heard, on inquiry, that rooms were to 
be let in the summer. ‘The landlady, a 
motherly body, of visible excellence, was 
surprised indeed at receiving an applica- 
tion for the winter months; but I have 
generally found that the title of ‘ author,”’ 
claimed with an air, explains every little 
innocent irregularity of conduct or ap- 
pearance, even requiring something of 
the kind to carry conviction to the lay 
intelligence. ‘The present case was one 
in point, and when I said that I could 
only write in a room facing north, on 
mutton chops and milk, with a cold ham 
in the wardrobe in case of nocturnal in- 
spiration, to which I was subject, my lit- 
erary character was established beyond 
dispute. I secured the rooms, paid a 
month’s rent in advance at my own re- 
quest, and moped in them dreadfully until 
the week was up and Raffles due any 
day. I explained that the inspiration 
would not come, and asked abruptly if 
the mutton was New Zealand. 

Thrice had I made fruitless inquiries 
at the Richmond post-office; but on the 
tenth day I was in and out almost every 
hour. Not a word was there for me up 
to the last post at night. Home I trudged 
to Ham with horrible forebodings, and 
back again to Richmond after breakfast 
next morning. Still there was nothing. | 
could bear it no more. At ten minutes 
to eleven I was climbing the station stairs 
at Earl’s Court. 

It was a wretched morning there, a 
weeping mist shrouding the long straight 
street, and clinging to one’s face in clam- 
my caresses. I felt how much better it 
was down at Ham, as I turned into our 
side street, and saw the flats looming like 
mountains, the chimney-pots hidden in 
the mist. At our entrance stood a nebu- 
lous conveyance, that I took at first for a 
tradesman’s van; to my horror it proved 


to be a hearse ; and all at once the white 
breath ceased upon my lips. 

I had looked up at our windows, and 
the blinds were down! 

1 rushed within. ‘The doctor’s door 
stood open. I neither knocked nor rang, 
but found him in his consulting-room with 
red eyes and a blotchy face. Otherwise 
he was in solemn black from head to heel. 

“Who is dead ?” I burst out. “Who 
is dead? ” 

‘The red eyes looked redder than ever 
as Dr. Theobald opened them at the un- 
warrantable sight of me ; and he was ter- 
ribly slow in answering. but in the end 
he did answer, and did not kick me out, 
as he evidently had a mind. 

‘Mr. Maturin,” he said, and sighed 
like a beaten man. 

I said nothing. It was no surprise to 
me. I had known it all these minutes. 
Nay, I had dreaded this from the first, 
had divined it at the last, though to the 
last also I had refused to entertain my 
own conviction. Raffles dead! A real 
invalid, after all! Raffles dead, and on 
the point of burial ! 

“What did he die of ?”’ I asked, un- 
consciously drawing on that fund of grim 
self-control which the weakest of us seem 
to hold in reserve for real calamity. 

* Typhoid,” he answered. ‘* Kensing- 
ton is full of it.” 

‘*He was sickening for it when | left, 
and you knew it, and could get rid of me 
then !” 

* My good fellow, I was obliged to 
have a more experienced nurse for that 
very reason.” 

The doctor’s tone was so conciliatory 
that I remembered in an instant what a 
humbug the man was, and became sud- 
denly possessed with the vague conviction 
that he was imposing upon me now. 

‘Are you sure it was typhoid at all?” 
I cried fiercely to his face. ‘“ Are you 
sure it wasn’t suicide—or murder? ”’ 

I confess that I can see little point in 
this speech as I write it down, but it was 
what I said in the madness of grief and 
of wild suspicion; nor was it without 
effect upon Dr. Theobald, who turned 
bright scarlet from his well-brushed hair 
to his immaculate collar. 

‘Do you want me to throw you out 
into the street?” he cried; and all at 
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once I remembered that I had come to 
Raffles as a perfect stranger, and for his 
sake might as well preserve that 7d/e to the 
last. 

“I beg your pardon,” I said, brokenly. 
“He was so good to me—I became so at- 
tached to him. You forget I am originally 
of his class.”’ 

“T did forget it,” replied Theobald, 
looking relieved at my new tone, “ and I 
beg your pardon for doing so. Hush! 
They are bringing him down. I must 
have a drink before we start, and you’d 
better join me.” 

There was no pretence about his drink 
this time, and a pretty stiff one it was, but 
I fancy my own must have run it hard. 
In my case it cast a merciful haze over 
much of the next hour, which I can truth- 
fully describe as one of the most painful 
of my whole existence. I can have known 
very little of what I was doing. I only 
remember finding myself in a hansom, 
suddenly wondering why it was going so 
slowly, and once more awaking to the 
truth. But it was to the truth itself more 
than to the liquor that I must have owed 
my dazed condition. My next recollec- 
tion is of looking down into the open 
grave, in a sudden passionate anxiety to 
see the name for myself. It was not the 
name of my friend, of course, but it was 
the one under which he had passed for 
many months. 

I was still stupefied by a sense of incon- 
ceivable loss, and had not raised my eyes 
from that which was slowly forcing me to 
realize what had happened, when there 
was a rustle at my elbow, and a shower 
of hothouse flowers passed before them, 
falling like huge snowflakes where my gaze 
had rested. I looked up, and at my side 
stood a majestic figure in deep mourning. 
The face was carefully veiled, but I was 
too close not to recognize the masterful 
beauty whom the world knew as Jacques 
Saillard. I had no sympathy with her ; 
on the contrary, my blood boiled with the 
vague conviction that in some way she was 
responsible for this death. Yet she was the 
only woman present—there were not half 
a dozen of us altogether—and her flowers 
were the only flowers. 

The melancholy ceremony was over, and 
Jacques Saillard had departed in a fune- 
real brougham she must have hired for the 


” 


occasion. I had watched her drive away, 
and the sight of my own cabman, making 
signs to me through the fog, had sudden- 
ly reminded me that I had bidden him to 
wait. I was the last to leave, and had 
turned my back upon the grave-diggers, 
already at their final task, when a hand 
fell lightly but firmly upon my shoulder. 

““T don’t want to make a scene in a 
cemetery,” said a voice, in a not unkind- 
ly, almost confidential whisper. ‘“ Will 
you get into your own cab and come 
quietly ? ” 

‘Who on earth are you ?”’ I exclaimed. 

I now remembered having seen the man 
hovering about during the funeral, and 
subconsciously taking him for the under- 
taker’s head man. He had certainly 
that appearance, and even now I could 
scarcely believe that he was anything 
else. 

“My name won’t help you,” he said, 
pityingly. ‘ But you will guess where I 
come from when I tell you I have a war- 
rant for your arrest.”’ 

My sensations at this announcement 
may not be believed, but I solemnly de- 
clare that I have seldom experienced so 
fierce a satisfaction. Here was a new ex: 
citement in which to drown my grief ; here 
was something to think about; and I 
should be spared the intolerable experi. 
ence of a solitary return to the little place 
at Ham. It was as though I had lost a 
limb and someone had struck me so hard 
in the face that the greater agony was for 
gotten. I got into the hansom without a 
word, my captor following at my heels, 
and giving his own directions to the cab- 
man before taking his seat. The word 
‘station ” was the only one I caught, and 
I wondered whether it was to be Bow 
Street again. My companion’s next words, 
however, or rather the tone in which he 
uttered them, destroyed my capacity for 
idle speculation. 

“Mr. Maturin!” said he. “ Mr. Ma- 
turin, indeed !” 

*« Well,” said I, ‘ what about him ?” 

“Do you think we don’t know who he 
was 2?” 

“ Who was he ?” I asked, defiantly. 

“You ought to know,” said he. “You 
got locked up through him the other time, 
too. His favorite name was Raffles, 
then.” 
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“It was his real name,” I said, indig- 
nantly. ‘And he’s been dead for years.” 

My captor simply chuckled. 

“ He’s at the bottom of the sea, I tell 
you!” 

But I do not know why I should have 
told him with such spirit, for what could 
it matter to Raffles now? I did not 
think; instinct was still stronger than 
reason, and, fresh from his funeral, I had 
taken up the cudgels for my dead friend 
as though he were still alive. Next mo- 
ment I saw this for myself, and my tears 
came nearer the surface than they had 
been yet; but the fellow at my side 
laughed outright. 

‘Shall I tell you something else ?” 
said he. 

“ As you like.” 

“ He’s not even at the bottom of that 
grave! He’s no more dead than you or 
I, and a sham burial is his latest piece of 
villany !” 

I doubt whether I could have spoken 
if I had tried. I did not try. I had no 


use for speech. I did not even ask him 
if he was sure, I was so sure myself. It 
was all as plain to me as riddles usually 
are when one has the answer. ‘The doc- 
tor’s alarms, his unscrupulous venality, the 
simulated illness, my own dismissal, each 
fitted in its obvious place, and not even 
the last had power as yet to mar my joy 
in the one central fact to which all the 
rest were as tapers to the sun. 

“He is alive!” I cried. ‘“ Nothing 
else matters—he is alive ! ” 

At last I did ask whether they had got 
him, too; and thankful as I was for the 
greater knowledge, I confess that I did 
not much care what answer I received. 
Already I was figuring out how much we 
might each get, and how old we should 
be when we came out. But my compan- 
ion tilted his hat to the back of his head, 
at the same time putting his face close to 
mine, and compelling my scrutiny. And 
my answer, as you have guessed, was the 
face of Raffles himself, superbly disguised 
(but less superbly than his voice), and yet 
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so thinly that I should have known him 
in a trice had I not been too miserable in 
the beginning to give hima second glance. 

Jacques Saillard had made his life im- 
possible, and this was the one escape. 
He had bought the doctor for a thousand 
pounds, and the doctor had brought a 
“nurse” of his own kidney, on his own 
account; me, for some reason, he would 
not trust; but had insisted upon my dis- 
missal as an essential preliminary to his 
part in the conspiracy. Here the details 
were half-humorous, half-grewsome, each 
in turn as Raffles told me the story. At 
one period he had been very daringly 
drugged indeed, and, in his own words, 
‘“‘as dead as a man need be’’; but he 
had left strict instructions that nobody but 
the nurse and ‘my devoted physician ” 
should “lay a finger on me” afterward ; 
and by virtue of this proviso a library of 
books (largely acquired for the occasion) 
had been impiously interred at Kensal 
Green. Raffles had definitely undertaken 
not to trust me with the secret, and, but 
for my untoward appearance at the fun- 


eral (which he had attended for his own 
final satisfaction), I was assured and am 
convinced, that he would have kept his 
promise to the letter. In explaining this 
he gave me the one explanation I desired, 
and in another moment we drove up to 
Praed Street, Paddington. 

“And I thought you said Bow Street!” 
said I. “Are you coming straight down 
to Richmond with me ?”’ 

“T may as well,” said he, “though I 
did mean to get my kit first, so as to start 
in fair and square as the long-lost brother 
from the bush. ‘That’s why I hadn't 
written. The function was a day later 
than I calculated. I was going to write 
to-night.” 

“But what are we to do?” said I, 
hesitating when he had paid the cab. “1 
have been playing the colonies for all 
they are worth!” 

“Oh, I’ve lost my luggage,” said he, 
“or a wave came into my cabin and 
spoilt every stitch, or I had nothing fit to 
bring ashore. We'll settle that in the 
train.” 
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we had rather wondered that she 
had gone back to New York to live. 

“ All her family are dead,” said Emily 
(Emily is my wife), “except a great-aunt 
or two, and though she has all her old 
friends there, it must be so hard not to do 
the things they do and not to have as 
good clothes. Now Clara always dressed 
very well. She must have spent 

I am sorry to say I interrupted Emily 
at this moment, but it seemed wise. 

“Yes, it is a terrible drop for her,” 
said I, and I laid down my book and put 
another log on the fire. 

“ It seems hard enough,’”’ resumed Em- 
ily, “ to lose your husband and his fortune 
and yours all at once, without going back 
to a place where there will be such a con- 
trast. How much has she left ?” 

Now I was executor of John Vernon’s 
will, and assignee, too, of his estate, which 
was panning out very ill, so I told Emily 


\ \ ] E had all pitied Clara Vernon, and 





I didn’t know. And that was true. I 
didn’t know whether I would save her fif- 
teen thousand dollars or sixteen. And 
the income from that sum doesn’t give a 
lady a large establishment. Besides, Clara 
was Emily’s friend rather than mine, and 
if she had wanted to tell her, she would 
have told her. So much Emily divined, 
for she continued : 

“Well, I suppose you ought not to tell 
just what is left—but she has something, 
hasn’t she ?”’ 

I admitted that she had something. 

“ But she can’t have enough to keep a 
horse in New York ?” 

And I admitted that although I didn’t 
know what her income would be, I could 
not see how she could keep a horse. 

‘And how about a house ?’’ pursued 
Emily, with animation. “If she can’t 
have a horse, why shouldn’t she have sold 
the harness and all the carriages ? And 
if she can’t have a house why didn’t she 
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sell all the furniture and china and glass ? 
Depend upon it, Maurice, she has pros- 
pects—prospects or plans.” 

‘“‘ Of course she has,’’ I replied. ‘“ Any 
young woman as handsome as Clara 
ought to have prospects even if she hasn’t 
actually plans.” 

“Oh, stupid,” it pleased Emily to re- 
ply, ‘“‘ 1 didn’t mean that way. In fact I 
don’t think that Clara cared much about 
being married, and I don’t think she’ll 
marry again.” 

‘‘T know you don’t believe in second 
marriages,” said I, lighting a fresh cigar, 
for Emily allows smoking in the library, 
“but I should think Clara was just the 
woman to marry again. Her marrying 
John Vernon was a perfect marriage of 
convenience, and though she had her own 
way entirely and loved Vernon after a 
fashion, it could not have been very satis- 
factory to her. Don’t you think she'll 
really fall in love some day ?” 

Emily sat silent for quite awhile. In- 
deed I was forming an idea that the con- 
versation was over and was picking up my 
Sienkiewicz when she suddenly broke in : 

“No, Maurice, Clara isn’t that kind. 
She won’t fall in love; she’s too fond of 
power. She wants everything done ex- 
actly as she has arranged it. It showed 
in everything, kind and sweet assheis. It 
showed in the perfect arrangements of her 
house, in the way she trained her servants, 
in the way she had her horses trained, in 
the dresses she had made, in the ways she 
entertained, in everything. She was born 
to teach, to train, to order, to rule. She 
would have made a splendid Empress of 
Russia, she would have given her subjects 
a perfect government.” 

But I was getting more interested in 
Zagloba, so I remarked, ‘“ As it is, she has 
given us many a perfect dinner.” 

And Emily laughed and took up the 
evening paper. 


Clara wrote to Emily to give us her ad- 
dress. She had taken a room on West 
Thirty-ninth Street. Emily replied, after 
a little, but their correspondence lan- 
guished, chiefly because Clara’s letters 
were so short and told nothing of herself. 

I too had some little correspondence 
with her, but on business matters. Every 
three months I had to send her a modest 
check, as her capital was invested near us, 


and besides that, I had arranged to keep 
her rather extensive stores of furniture, 
china, and what not in some vacant rooms 
at the mill. This was to save her storage. 
There was also the harness that Emily had 
spoken of, a coupé, nearly new, and a 
pony-cartthat I made room for, not much 
to my own prejudice, though I agreed with 
Emily that Clara would have done better 
to have sold them. We spoke of this more 
than once, and gradually evolved a theory 
that she meant to sell these things in New 
York from time to time when she could get 
top prices. But we had little faith in this, 
for, as Emily said, Clara never made a bar- 
gain. 

Her acknowledgments of my first re- 
mittances were cordial, though brief, and 
told nothing of her life, but about nine 
months after she had left us—it was in 
the autumn—she wrote, saying that she 
had taken more rooms at her boarding: 
house, ‘‘ you might call it a flat,” she said, 
and that she wanted certain pieces of fur- 
niture and boxes of china sent on to her. 

She had taken the greatest pains in 
marking and cataloguing all her possess- 
ions, and we found that everything she 
sent for had been stored in one place so 
that it was really no trouble to get it out. 
We had put down the cataloguing as some- 
thing to do with her prospective sale in New 
York, but this foresight in arranging her 
“things” now looked as if she were follow- 
ing some consistent plan, as Emily had 
said. 

Clara’s acknowledgment of her goods 
was prompt and fuller than her notes 
usually were. She hoped Emily was soon 
coming to New York, as she was feeling 
more cheerful, and quite enjoyed making 
her flat look really homelike. But Clara 
could not go East that winter, so that our 
only news of Clara came from her notes. 
In January she sent for quite a lot more 
things, and there were small requisitions 
during the early spring. 

In May she wrote changing her address 
to one farther up town ‘where she would 
have more room.”’ The curious thing was 
that the address was in a distinctly fash- 
ionable neighborhood. This made our 
quarterly talk about Clara rather more de- 
tailed than usual. 

‘«‘She seems to be making that plan of 
hers work,” said I, handing the note over 
to Emily ; ‘you see she wants almost al] 
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So she trailed out, while I held the curtain.-Page 726 
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her things sent on. I don’t suppose she 
has confided in you yet ?” 

Emily read it over, marking the new 
address. 

“ T ought to know that house,” she said, 
“it is close to the Fessendens, and if I 
remember rightly it is quite large. No, she 
hasn’t written me at all, and I am quite 
jealous of her correspondence with you ; 
but I can’t understand her taking such a 
large house. Has she asked you for any 
of her capital ?”’ 

“ Not at all,” I replied, ‘indeed, I made 
an error and sent her this check two weeks 
late, and you see she says it doesn’t mat- 
ter. Evidently she isn’t short of cash.” 

“IT am really ashamed to be so curious 
about another woman’s concerns, but how 
can she do it ? Does she mean to keep a 
school, or to ‘receive young ladies into 
her family?’ Some people hire out as 
chaperons, don’t they ? But then Kittie 
Weyland said distinctly that Clara was 
very quiet, that she didn’t go out at all, 
and only visited two or three of her old 
friends.” 

“No,” said I, “I can’t think of Clara 
working any of those old schemes. I think 
it much more likely that she has secured a 
contract from the city to clean the streets 
or drill the policemen. You'd better take 
a trip East and see. Perhaps she’ll let us 
in on the ground floor.” 

So when Emily went to Mount Desert 
that year, she stopped over a day in New 
York, although it was very hot, and pro- 
ceeded in a cab to Clara’s house. 

“ But, alas,” she wrote me, “ everything 
was shut up, a just punishment for curios- 
ity, though I should be glad to see Clara. 
So the children made the best of it by 
dragging me to a roof-garden.” 

And again I had the first news of Clara. 
She wrote from Newport, where she was 
staying for a week with her friend Mrs. 
Goldenrod, until she was ready to move 
into a quaint little house in the old town, 
that she had taken for the summer. Mean- 
while would I send her the pony-cart and 
harness, as she had set up a pony. I 
endorsed the letter ‘‘ This is too much,”’ 
and sent it on to Emily. 

As it happened Emily stayed at Mount 
Desert rather later than usuai, and just 
before she left she received a note from 
Clara, asking if she would not spend some 


days with her in New York on her way 
back. 

‘“‘TIf it had not been for the children,”’ 
Emily said, when she was at home at last, 
“I should have done it. But they were a 
week late for school already, and I could 
not very well take them all to her house, 
so I decided to stay for a rest-day only in 
New York, and I wrote her so. 

‘‘ Early in the morning there she was 
at the hotel, just her old self, in a beauti- 
ful black dress, hardly half-mourning, a 
little tired-looking perhaps, but so glad to 
see me. She was in a hurry and only 
stayed a minute, but she wanted us all to 
come up to her house at once to stay. I 
told her we couldn’t do that, so we com- 
promised on tea that afternoon, and I took 
Eva and Ida in an automobile. And do 
you know, Maurice, it is all more of a 
mystery than ever. She has everything 
just as she did here, except not quite so 
many servants. ‘The door opened before 
we rang, just as it used to, with a man in 
that claret-colored livery of hers, and a 
maid for each of us at once to take our 
things before Clara appeared. Then, the 
minute we were ready, there she was in a 
heavenly violet tea-gown, and the best cup 
of tea I everdrank. All her old beautiful 
things were there, and I think some new 
ones, and we sat and talked and the chil- 
dren played about. It seemed just exactly 
as it was here before Mr. Vernon died.” 

“ But—,” I broke in, “but how does 
she do it ?”’ 

“Maurice,” she cried, “I hadn’t the 
courage to ask her. It seemed so natural 
and so right, that to question it seemed 
really wrong. I tried to lead up to it, but 
you know no one ever led her. I gave it 
up, Maurice. You'll have to find out.” 

And it was decided that when I went 
to New York that winter I should find out. 
Up to the time of my trip, which took place 
in December, about two years after Clara 
had left us, we had no further news except 
that she sent for her coupé, so that now 
there was nothing of hers left save her little 
investments—they had grown somewhat, 
but if turned into cash, would barely have 
panned out twenty thousand dollars. I told 
her the securities were growing in value, as 
she might guess by the increase in the div- 
idend, for I did not want them to go too. 
We valued her quarterly messages and 
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were proud of our full-fledged mystery. Of 
course we persevered with our little theo- 
ries. The ‘‘ sale” theory was dead and the 
boarding-school ghost was laid, so we con- 
ceived her as making a great hit, incognito, 
in literature or on the stage. Neither of 
these avocations fitted with what we knew 
of her, but what else was there to guess? 

So time passed by till at last I made my 
trip to New York. I sent my luggage to 
one of the hotels near the Park entrance, 
this rather with a view to Clara, and hur- 
ried through my business. Accordingly, 
at half after four (for Clara is so correct) I 
might have been seen in a top hat, a frock 
coat, and a hansom, careering toward 
Clara’s abode. As the hansom stopped, I 
noticed there was a carriage ahead of me. 
Nay, as I alighted, I found that carriage 
was the coupé that I had stored so long. 
It had but one horse ; but he was shiny and 
big, and besides the coachman there was a 
groom as well, both in the familiar claret. 

“ Clara, all over,” I thought, and turned 
to the house, but before I had reached the 
steps the door swung open and I met 
Clara face to face. ‘The same Clara, in 
black, to be sure, but the black nearly 
covered in beautiful furs. 

“Oh, I am so glad to see you,” said 
she, “ and so sorry that I can’t ask you in, 
for as you see I am just going out to— 
to—to meet an important engagement. 
But you’ll come back to dinner, won’t you? 
I dine quite early, at seven, do come.” 

Of course I would come, and, as I re- 
tired in my hansom, I wondered if anyone 
else would be at Clara’s dinner. Although 
John Vernon had been dead for two years 
it hardly seemed as if Clara would start so 
soon giving dinner-parties, especially since 
she was still wearing black, purple, and the 
like. Of course she could have those great- 
aunts if she liked, or the parson, or a dear 
friend or two. And I devoutly hoped that 
Mrs. Goldenrod would not be persuaded 
to come, for I hate people whose wealth 
shows through them. 

So it was with rather a beating heart that 
I boarded another hansom and arrived at 
Clara’s at one minute before seven. It 
was just as my good fairy had said: the 
doors opened before I had time to ring, 
but this time there were three men in the 
hall, two footmen in claret and a butler, or 
major-domo perhaps, in black. They took 
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my hat, whisked off my coat, and ushered 
me up-stairs, where I found Clara alone in 
her drawing-room. ‘This time she wore a 
dinner gown of violet. I wish Emily could 
describe it to you, but it looked as hers do 
when they are most expensive. She asked 
after Emily and the children at once. | 
replied, and before I noticed that we were 
not sitting down the curtains were drawn 
at the end of the room, and dinner was 
announced. So we were to dine é¢e-d-tte. 

‘“‘ Pray excuse me,” she said, “ for being 
so very prompt, but I have ventured to take 
for granted that you will go to the opera 
with me. Sally Copperthwaite and I have 
taken a box together, and this is my first 
night. Indeed, it is the first night I have 
come anywhere near going out, for more 
than two years, and I should like to have 
such an old friend with me.” 

Of course I was delighted to go, espe- 
cially as it offered a prospect for confiden- 
tial talk. But to think of Clara’s subscrib- 
ing for an opera-box ! 

“And excuse me, too, if I talk to the 
butler too much. Some of the men are 
very awkward, and you know my old 
weakness for housewifery.”’ 

And of course I was delighted to excuse 
her anything. But my solution of the 
mystery did not proceed, in fact it deep- 
ened. One cannot probe a lady’s secrets 
in the presence of servants, and especially 
when there are so many servants. 

We had begun simply enough with Blue 
Points served by claret-colored footmen. 
The butler who gave me a glass of very 
good stein-wein was the same one who 
had met me at the door, but | hada 
strange feeling that the claret-colored men 
were different. We chatted over our oys- 
ters about the children and our friends at 
home till suddenly, as our plates were go- 
ing out, Clara said quite a few words to 
the butler, and when the soup came it 
was brought by two new menin blue livery. 

I managed to hold myself together and 
was sustained somewhat by the soup, 
which was clear turtle, and good at that, 
but it was a distinct shock, and I was glad 
to find, after the butler’s ministrations, that 
Clara had kept some of Vernon’s best 
sherry in those boxes that I had stored. 

For some moments conversation was 
difficult. I prattled a little of the opera for 
the evening, but that hardly counted, for 
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Clara was watching the new footmen like a 
hawk, and occasionally murmuring a word 
to the butler. Surely I was not getting on 
well with my solution of the mystery. Iam 
not quite certain of the details, but my 
recollection is that the fish was brought in 
by two new blue men. ‘The entrées, on the 
other hand, were passed by three men in 
claret, but with an entirely different button 
from Clara’s. ‘The roast and vegetables 
were brought in by a perfect torrent of 
green men, and green men served the salad. 
You see it was quite a simple dinner, ex- 
cept for the alarming number and variety 
of the attendants. After each course Clara 
had her low talk with the butler, so that 
our conversation was most fragmentary. 

With the dessert, however, there was a 
reappearance of the first two red men. 
Clara smiled apologetically, and began to 
ask after Emily again. I replied, and 
gradually grew at ease. When the coffee 
came I hardly noticed whether the men 
wore red or yellow. With the final ebb-tide 
of domestics, after coffee, I began to con- 
sider how I could best introduce the subject 
of the mystery, but before I had fairly 
collected my thoughts, Clara said : 

“They will give you a cigar or ciga- 
rette here, and in five minutes or so, I 
will be ready for the opera.” ‘ 

So she trailed out, while I held the cur- 
tain, and I communed with an Egyptian 
for my five minutes. So far I had had 
no chance. When we were in the carriage 
I would ask some direct questions. And 
so 1 did. The moment the door of the 
carriage closed on us, I proceeded to the 
attack. 

“Clara, how on earth do you live as 
you do on a thousand a year, and why on 
earth do you have so many footmen ?” 

She laughed mischievously. “Iama 
housewife,” said she. 

‘“‘ But Emily is a housewife,” was my re- 
ply, ‘and she can’t buy her dresses for that.” 

* Oh,” she replied, ‘ but she is only an 
amateur housewife. Now I ama profes- 
sional housewife. It is my vocation. I 
do it for money.” 

“ For money ?” quaked I. 

“Yes, for money,” said she, with some 
pride. “I am engaged to keep three of 


the best houses in New York, this winter. 
I had four at Newport in the summer, but 
that is too many. 


I refused to go to 
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Lenox, the season is too short. Now I 
am training three sets of servants as you 
saw. As it happens, the three houses will 
open about the same time, so I am having 
some little trouble in putting the finishing 
touches on the establishments. but all 
the ‘doing up’ is over, and you have 
seen the men are good. I have more 
trouble with the women—including the 
mistresses. Of course I have a major- 
domo, who lives in each house ; I live at 
home. But I go to each house profes- 
sionally twice every day.” 

“What a glorious scheme,’ I cried; 
“ however did you come to think of it.”’ 

“T had thought it all out before I came 
here,” she replied, calmly. ‘I knew I 
kept house well, and I knew many others 
did not. It was whatI did best, in fact 
it was the only thing I did really well, and 
I thought in all New York there would 
be found people who would be glad of 
my services. I hadn’t thought of Mary 
Goldenrod as a possible patron, but when 
she came to see me as soon as I arrived, 
and when she burst into that inevitable 
diatribe on servants, I said, ‘ Mary, let me 
keep house for you for a weekorso. I 
have nothing to do, and it will rest you.’ 
I felt it was my opportunity, and when I 
said that, I never meant to let go, and I 
never have. Of course she wanted me 
to come and live with them, but I had de- 
cided long before never to dothat. It is 
much better to have a major-domo in each 
house, and I preserve my independence. 
Mr. Goldenrod hesitated a little when he 
asked what salary I expected. 

“ « Of course,’ said I, ‘as I am in charge 
my pay should be more than any of my 
inferiors. I should suggest a thousand 
dollars more than you pay your cook.’ I 
suppose you know what a really good 
French cook commands. Poor man, it 
was a little sudden, but he had had the 
first quiet month of his married life, and 
he couldn’t refuse. He was not pleased 
when I took charge of my second estab- 
lishment, but I soon showed him that it 
made no difference to him. And now I 
have refused four offers for this winter. 
I find, as I said, that three establishments 
are enough, if I wish to do justice to 
them, and retain any leisure time. I 
have been thinking of consulting you as 
to investments.” 

















TWO SONNETS 


By Edith M. Thomas 


THE GRAVE OF KEATS 


I HAVE beheld that grave with violets dim 
In the great Cesars’ City where he sleeps: 
And, over it, a little laurel sweeps, 
Fruited and leafed eternally for him ; 
Not far away, a pine, of sturdier limb, 
Leaf, flower, and grass the mellow sunlight steeps, 
And this dear grave! Ah, how the soul upleaps, 
The breath comes tremblingly, and the eyes swim ! 


In dreams that bordered close the sleep of death, 
He felt the blowing flowers above his breast: 

This moment I behold a wondrous thing— 

These blossoms, stirring in the wind’s light breath, 
Do not they feel (above all violets blest) 

The ever-vital dust from whence they spring! 


THE MASTER-CHARM 


“ Hast thou a charm to stay the Morning-star,” 
Sole lustre on the dawn’s ethereal field, 

Its image in a thousand streams revealed, 

And broken silverly along the bar? 

Soon and swift comes Aurora’s flashing car, 
When all the throats of song shall be unsealed, 
And yearning buds their storéd sweetness yield— 
“Hast thou a charm to stay the Morning-star?” 


More potent knowledge! sorcery supreme ! 

More sought than spells of Eastern mages are, 
Couldst thou prevail to hold for us the dream— 
The dew—the mystery—the dear half light 

That are no more once Youth has taken flight. 
Hast thou a charm to stay ous Morning-star? 


niece. 
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Uttering dry-shod warnings which are never heeded. 


IV 


July 9th. 
Y the time the ducks and geese are in- 
carcerated for the night, the reason- 
able, sensible, practical-minded hens 
—vespecially those whose mentality is in- 
creased and whose virtue is heightened by 
the responsibilities of motherhood—have 
gone into their own particular rat-proof 
boxes, where they are waiting in a semi- 
somnolent state to have the wire doors 
closed, the bricks set against them, and the 
bits of sacking flung over the tops to keep 
the draught out. We have a great many 
young families, both ducklings and chicks, 
but we have no duck mothers at present. 
The variety of bird which Phoebe seems 
to have bred during the past year may be 
called the New Duck, with certain radical 
ideas about woman’s sphere. What will 
happen to Thornycroft if we develop a 
New Hen and a New Cow, my imagina- 
tion fails to conceive. There does not 
seem to be the slightest danger for the 
moment, however, and our hens lay and 
sit and sit and lay as if laying and sitting 
were the twin purposes of life. 

The nature of the hen seems to broaden 
with the duties of maternity, but I think 
myself that we presume a little upon her 
amiability and natural motherliness. It is 


one thing to desire a family of one’s own, 

to lay eggs with that idea in view, to sit 

upon them three long weeks and hatch 

out and bring up a nice brood of chicks. 
* Copyright, 1901, by Kate Douglas Riggs. 


It must be quite another to have one’s 
eggs abstracted day by day and eaten by 
a callous public, the nest filled with de- 
ceitful substitutes, and at the end of a dull 
and weary period of hatching to bring into 
the world another person’s children—chil- 
dren, too, of the wrong size, the wrong kind 
of bills and feet, and, still more subtle griev- 
ance, the wrong kind of instincts, leading 
them to a dangerous aquatic career, one 
which the mother may not enter to guide, 
guard, and teach; one on the brink of 
which she must ever stand, uttering dry- 
shod warnings which are never heeded. 
They grow used to this strange order of 
things after a bit, it is true, and are less anx- 
ious and excited. When the duck-brood 
returns safely again and again from what 
the hen-mother thinks will prove a watery 
grave she becomes accustomed to the sit- 
uation, I suppose. I find that at night 
she stands by the pond for what she con- 
siders a decent, self-respecting length of 
time, calling the ducklings out of the water; 
then, if they refuse to come, the mother 
goes off to bed and leaves them to Provi- 
dence, or Pheebe. 

The brown hen that we have named 
Cornelia is the best mother, the one who 
waits longest and most patiently for the 
web-footed Gracchi to finish their swim. 

When a chick is taken out of the incu- 
bytor (as Phoebe calls it) and refused by 
all the other hens, Cornelia generally ac- 
cepts it, though she had twelve of her own 
when we began using her as an orphan 
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asylum. ‘ Wings are made to stretch,” 
she seems to say cheerfully, and with a 
kind glance of her round eye she welcomes 
the wanderer and the outcast. She even 
tended for a time the offspring of an ab- 
sent-minded, light-headed pheasant who 
flew over a four-foot wall and left her 
young behind her to starve ; it was not a 
New Pheasant, either ; for the most con- 
servative and old-fashioned of her tribe 
occasionally commits domestic solecisms 
of this sort. 

There is no telling when, where, or how 
the maternal instinct will assert itself. 
Among our Thornycroft cats is a certain 
Mrs. Greyskin. She had not been seen 
for many days and Mrs. Heaven con- 
cluded that she had secluded herself some- 
where with a family of kittens; but as the 
supply of that article with us more than 
equals the demand, we had not searched 
for her with especial zeal. 

The other day Mrs. Greyskin appeared 
at the dairy door, and when she had been 
fed Phoebe and I followed her, stealthily, 
from a distance. She walked slowly about 
as if her mind were quite free from harass- 
ing care, and finally approached a desert- 
ed cow-house where there was a great 
mound of straw. At this moment she 
caught sight of us and turned in another 
direction to throw us off the scent. We 
persevered in our intention of going into 
her probable retreat, and were cautiously 
looking for some sign of life in the hay- 
mow, when we heard a soft cackle and a 
ruffling of plumage. Coming closer to the 
sound we saw a black hen brooding a nest, 
her bright bead eyes turning nervously 
from side to side; and, coaxed out from 
her protecting wings by youthful curiosity 
came four kittens, eyes wide 
open, warm, happy, ready for 
sport ! 

The sight was irresistible, 
and Phoebe ran for Mr. and 
Mrs. Heaven and the Square 
Baby. Mother Hen was not 
to be embarrassed or daunt- 
ed, even if her most sacred 
feelings were regarded in the 
light of a cheap entertain- 
ment. She held her ground 
while one of the kits slid up 
and down her glossy back and 
two others, more timid, crept 





‘The mother goes off to bed. 
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underneath her breast, only daring to 
put out their pink noses! We retired 
then for very shame and met Mrs. Grey- 
skin in the doorway. This should have 
thickened the plot, but there is appar- 
ently no rivalry nor animosity between 
the co-mothers. We watch them every 
day now, through a window in the roof. 
Mother Greyskin visits the kittens fre- 
quently, lies down beside the home nest 
and gives them their dinner. While this 
is going on Mother Blackwing goes mod- 
estly away for a bite, a sup, and a little 
exercise, returning to the kittens when the 
cat leaves them. It is pretty to see her 
settle down over the four, fat, furry dum- 
plings, and they seem to know no difference 
in warmth or comfort, whichever mother 
is brooding them ; while, as their eyes have 
been open for a week, it can no longer be 
called a blind error on their part. 

When we have closed all our small hen- 
nurseries for the night there is still the large 
house inhabited by the thirty-two full- 
grown chickens which Phoebe calls the 


broilers. I cannot endure the term and 
will not use it. ‘ Now for the April 


chicks,”’ I say every evening. 

* Do you mean the broilers ?” 
Phoebe. 

“T mean the big April chicks,” say I. 

‘Yes, them are the broilers,” says she. 

But is it not disagreeable enough to be 
a broiler when one’s time comes, without 
having the gridiron waved in one’s face 
for weeks beforehand ? 

The April chicks are all lively and de- 
sirous of seeing the world as thoroughly as 
possible before going to roost or broil. As 
a general thing, we find in the large house 
sixteen young fowls of the contemplative, 
flavorless, resigned - to - the - 
inevitable variety ; three more 
(the same three every night) 
perch on the roof and are 
driven down ; four (always 
the same four) cling to the 
edge of the open door, wait- 
ing to fly off, but not in, when 
you attempt to close it; nine 
huddle together on a place in 
_ the grass about forty feet dis- 
A tant, where a small coop for- 
—=Z <5 merly stood in the prehistoric 
ages. This small coop was 
—Page 728. one in which they lodged for 


asks 
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a fortnight when they were younger, and 
when those absolutely indelible impressions 
are formed of which we read in educa- 





Cornelia and the web-footed Gracchi.—Page 728. 


tional maxims. It was taken away long 
since, but the nine loyal (or stupid) souls 
cling to the sacred spot where its founda- 
tions rested ; they accordingly have to be 
caught and deposited bodily in the house, 
and this requires strategy, as they note our 
approach from a considerable distance. 
Finally all are housed but two, the lit- 
tle white cock and the black pullet, who 
are still impish and of a wandering mind. 
Though headed off in every direction, 
they fly into the hedges and hide in the 
underbrush. We beat the hedge on the 
other side, but with no avail. We dive 
into the thicket of wikl roses, sweetbriar, 
and thistles on our hands and knees, com- 
ing out with tangled hair, scratched noses, 
and no hens. ‘Then, when all has been 
done that human ingenuity can suggest, 
Phoebe goes to her late supper and I do 
sentry work. i stroll to a safe distance, 
and, sitting on one of the rat-proof boxes, 
watch the bushes with an eagle eye. Five 
minutes go by, ten, fifteen ; and then out 
steps the white cock, stealthily, tiptoe‘ng 
toward the home into which he refused to 
go at our instigation. In a moment out 
creeps the obstinate little beast of a black 
pullet from the opposite clump. The 
wayward pair meet at their own door, 
which I have left open a few inches. 
When all is still I walk gently down the 
field, and, warned by previous experiences, 
approach the house from behind. I draw 
the door to softly and quickly ; but not so 
quickly that the evil-minded and suspicious 
black pullet hasn’t time to spring out, with 
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a make-believe squawk of fright that in- 
duces three other blameless chickens to fly 
down from their perches and set the whole 
flock in a flutter. Then I fall from grace 
and call her a Broiler ; and when, after 
some minutes of hot pursuit, I catch her 
by falling over her in the corner by the 
goose-pen, I address her as a fat, juicy 
Broiler with parsley butter and a bit of 
bacon. 


V 
July toth. 

Ar ten thirty or so in the morning the 
cackling begins. I wonder exactly what 
it means! Have the forest-lovers who 
listen so respectfully to, and interpret so 
exquisitely, the notes of birds—have none 
of them made psychological investigations 
of the hen cackle ? Can it be simple 
elation ? One could believe that of the 
first few eggs, but a hen who has laid two 
or three hundred can hardly feel the same 
exuberant pride and joy daily. Can it 
be the excitement incident to successful 
achievement? Hardly, because the task 
is so extremely simple. Eggs are more or 
less alike ; a little larger or smaller, a trifle 
whiter or browner; and almost sure to be 
quite right as to details ; that is, the big 
end never gets confused with the little end, 





We began using her as an orphan asylum.—Page 728. 


they are always ovoid and never spherical, 
and the yelk is always inside of the white. 
As for a soft-shelled egg, it is so rare an 
occurrence that the fear of daying one 
could not set the whole race of hens in a 
panic; so there really cannot be any in- 
tellectual or emotional agitation in produc- 
ing a thing that might be made by a ma- 
chine. Can it be simply “ fussiness”’ ; since 
the people who have the least to do com- 
monly make the most flutter about doing it? 
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Perhaps it ismerely conversation. “Cw¢- 
cut-cut-cut-cut-DAHcut / I have fin- 
ished my strictly fresh egg, have you laid 
yours ? Make haste, then, forthe cock has 
found a gap in the wire-fence and wants us 
to wander in the strawberry-bed . . . Cut- 
cut-cut-cut-cut-pAHcut / Every mo- 
ment is precious, for the Goose Girl will find 
us, when she gathers the strawberries for 
her luncheon. Cut-cut-cut-cut { 
On the way out we can find sweet places 
to steal nests. Cut-cut-cut ! ‘ 
I am so glad I am not sitting this heav- 
enly morning ; it zs a dull life!” 

The longer I study the cock, whether 
Black Spanish, White Leghorn, Dorking, 
or the common barnyard fowl, the more 
intimately | am acquainted with him, the 
less 1 am impressed with his character. 
He has more pride of bearing, and less to 
be proud of, than any bird I know. He 
is indolent, though he struts pompously 
over the grass, as if the day were all too 
short for his onerous duties. He calls the 
hens about him when I throw corn from 
the basket, but many a time I have seen 
him swallow hurriedly, and in private, 
some dainty titbit* he has found unex- 
pectedly. He has no particular chivalry. 
He gives no special encouragement to his 
hen when he becomes a prospective father, 
and renders little assistance when the re- 
sponsibilities become actualities. His only 
personal message or contribution to the 
world is his raucous cock-a-doodle-doo, 
which, being uttered most frequently at 
dawn, is the most ill-timed and offensive 
of all musical notes. It is so unnecessary 
too, as if the day didn’t come soon 
enough without his 
warning ; but I sup- 
pose he is anxious 
to waken his hens 
and get them at their 
daily task, and so he 
disturbs the entire 
community. In 
short, I dislike him ; 
his swagger, his au- 
tocratic strut, his 
greed, his irritating 
self - consciousness, 
his endless parading 
of himself up and 
down in a_ proces- 
sion of one. 





Coaxed out 





* 
. by youthful curiosity came four 
kittens. —Page 729. 
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Of course his character is largely the 
result of polygamy. His weaknesses are 
only what might be expected ; and as for 
the hens, I have considerable respect for 
the patience, sobriety, and dignity with 
which they endure an institution particu- 
larly offensive to.all women. In their 
case they do not even have the sustaining 
thought of its being an article of religion, 
so they are to be complimented the more. 

There is nothing on earth so feminine as 
a hen—not womanly, simply feminine. 

Those men of in- 

sight who write the 

Woman’s Page in 

the Sunday news- 

( papers study hens 

more than women, 

= I sometimes think; 

at any rate, their fa- 

vorite types are all 

present on this poul- 
try farm. 

A flock of White 
Leghorns. spend 
most of their time in 
the rick-yard, where 
they look extremely 
pretty, their slender 
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white shapes and red combs and wattles 
well set off by the background of golden 
hayricks. ‘There is a great oak-tree in one 
corner, with a tall ladder leaning against its 
trunk, and a capital roosting-place on a 
long branch running at right angles with the 
ladder. I try to spend a quarter of an hour 
there every night before supper, just for 
the pleasure of seeing the feathered “ wom- 
en-folks ’” mount that ladder. 

A dozen of them 
surround the foot 
waiting restlessly for 
their turn. One lit- 
tle white lady flut- 
ters up on the lowest 
round and perches 
there until she re- 
views the past, faces 
the present, and 
forecasts the future ; 
during which time 
she is gathering 
courage for the next 
jump. She cackles, 
takes up one foot 
and then the other, 
tilts back and forth, holds up her skirts 
and drops them again, cocks her head nerv- 
ously to see whether they are all staring at 
her below, gives half a dozen preliminary 
springs which mean nothing, declares she 
can’t and won’t go up any faster, unties 
her bonnet strings and pushes back her 
hair, pulls ‘down her dress to cover her 
toes, and finally alights on the next round, 
swaying to and fro until she gains her 
equilibrium, when she proceeds to enact 
the same scene over again. 

All this time the hens at the foot of the 
ladder are criticizing her methods and 
exclaiming at the length of time she re- 
quires in mounting ; while the cocks stroll 
about the yard keeping one eye on the 
ladder, picking up a seed here and there, 
and giving a masculine sneer now and 
then at the too-familiar scene. ‘They ap- 
proach the party at intervals, but only to 
remark that it always makes a man laugh 
to see a woman go up a ladder. The next 
hen, stirred to the depths by this speech, 
flies up entirely too fast, loses her head, 
tumbles off the top round, and has to make 
the ascent over again. ‘Thus it goes on 
and on, this petite comédie humaine, and*l 
could enjoy it with my whole heart if 


Nine huddle together 
merly stood.—Page 729. 





Mr. Heaven did not insist on sharing the 
spectacle with me. He is so inexpressi- 
bly dull, so destitute of humor, that I did 
not think it likely he would see in the per- 
formance anything more than a flock of 
hens going up a ladder to roost. But he 
did ; for there is no man so blind that he 
cannot see the follies of women; and, 
when he forgot himself so far as to utter a 
few genial, silly, well-worn reflections upon 
femininity at large, 
I turned upon him 
and revealed to him 
some of the charac- 
teristics of his own 
sex, gained from an 
exhaustive study of 
the barn-yard fowl 
of the masculine 
gender. He went 
into the house dis- 
comfited, though 
chuckling a little at 
my vehemence ; but 
at least I have made 
it forever impossi- 
ble for him to watch 
his hens without an occasional glance at 
the cocks. 


where a small coop for- 


VI 
July 12th. 

Ox! the pathos of a poultry farm ! 
Catherine of Aragon, the black Spanish 
hen that stole her nest, brought out nine 
chicks this morning, and the business-like 
and marble-hearted Phoebe has taken them 
away and given them to another hen who 
has only seven. ‘Two mothers cannot be 
wasted on these small families—it would 
not be profitable ; and the older mother, 
having been tried and found faithful over 
seven, has been given the other nine and 
accepted them. What of the bereft one ? 
She is miserable and stands about moping 
and forlorn, but it is no use fighting against 
the inevitable ; hens’ hearts must obey the 
same laws that govern the rotation of crops. 
Catherine of Aragon feels her lot a bitter 
one just now, but in time she will succumb, 
and lay, which is more to the point. 

We have had a very busy evening, be- 
ginning with the rats’ supper—delicate 
sandwiches of bread and butter spread 
with Paris green. 

We have a new brood of seventeen 
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ducklings just 
hatched this after- 
noon. When we 
came to the nest the 
yellow and brown 
bunches of down 
and fluff were peep- __ 
ing out from under 
the hen’s wings in - 
the prettiest fashion 
in the world. 

“It’s a noble 
hen!” I said to 
Phoebe. 

“She ain’t so now- 
ble as she looks,” 
Phoebe answered, 
grimly. “ It was an- 
other ’en that brooded these eggs for two 
weeks and two days, and then this big one 
come along with a fancy she’d like a fam- 
ily too if she could steal one without too 
much trouble ; so she drove the rightful 
’en off the nest, finished up the last five 
days, and ’ere she is in possession of the 
ducklings ! ” 

“Why don’t you take them away from 











Coming out with tangled hair, scratched noses, and no 
hens.—Page 730. 
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Still impish and of a wandering mind.—Page 730. 


her and give them 
back to the first hen, 
who did most of the 
work ?”’ I asked, 
with some spirit. 

“ Like as not she 
wouldn’t tyke them 
now,”’ said Phcebe, 
as she lifted the hen 
off the broken egg- 
shells and moved her 
gently into a clean 
box, on a bed of 
fresh hay. We put 
food and drink with- 
in reach of the fam- 
ily, and very proud 
and handsome that 
highway robber of a hen looked, as she 
stretched her wings over the seventeen eas- 
ily earned ducklings. 

Going back to the old nesting-box, I 
found one egg forgotten among the shells. 
It was still warm, and I took it up to run 
across the field with it to Phoebe. It was 
heavy, and the carrying of it was a queer 
sensation, inasmuch as it squirmed and 
“ yipped ” vociferously in transit, threaten- 
ing so unmistakably to hatch in my hand 
that I was decidedly nervous. ‘The in- 
trepid little youngster burst his shell as 
he touched Phcebe’s apron, and has be- 
come the strongest and handsomest of the 
brood. 

All this tending of downy young things, 
this feeding and putting to bed, this petting 
and nursing and rearing, is such pretty, 
comforting woman’s work. I am sure 
Pheebe will make a better wife to the car- 
rier for having been a poultry maid. 

I wonder if the hen mother is quite, 
quite satisfied with her ducklings! Do 
you suppose the fact of hatching and 
brooding them breaks down all the sense of 
difference ? Does she not sometimes re- 
flect that if her children were the ordinary 
sort, and not these changelings, she would 
be enjoying certain pretty little attentions 
dear to a mother’s heart? The chicks 
would be pecking the food off her broad 
beak with their tiny ones, and jumping on 
her back to slide down her glossy feathers. 
They would be far nicer to cuddle, too, so 
small and graceful and light ; the change- 
lings are a trifle solid and brawny. And 
personally, just as a matter of taste, would 
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More pride of bearing, and less to be proud of, than any 
bird I know.—Page 731. 


she not prefer wee, round, glancing heads, 
and pointed beaks, peeping from under her 
wings, to these teaspoon-shaped things 
larger than her own? I wonder! 

I need not have cut the threads that 
bound me to the Oxenbridge Hotel with 
such particularly sharp scissors, nor given 
them such a vicious snap; for, so far as I 
can observe, the little world of which I im- 
agined myself the sun continues to revolve, 
and, probably, about some other centre. I 
can well imagine who has taken up that de- 
lightful but somewhat exposed and respon- 
sible position—it would be just like her ! 

I am perfectly happy where I am; it is 
not that ; but it seems so strange that they 
can be perfectly happy 
without me, after all that 
they—after all that was 
said on the subject not 
many days ago. Heigh 
ho ! What does it matter, 
after all? One can al- 
ways be a Goose Girl ! 

We are training four- 
teen large young chick- 
ens to sit on the perches 
in their new house, in- 
stead of huddling togeth- 
er on the floor as has been 
their habit; because we 
discover rat-holes under 
the wire flooring occa- 
sionally, and fear that toes 
may be bitten. At nine 
o’clock Phoebe and I lift 
the chickens one by one, 
and, as it were, glue them 
to their perches, squawk- 








Mr. Heaven discomfited. 
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ing. Three nights have we gone patiently 
through with this performance, but they 
have not learned the lesson. The ducks 
and geese are, however, greatly improved 
by the application of advanced educational 
methods and the régime of perfect order 
and system instituted by Me begins to 
show results. 

There is no more violent splashing and 
pebbling, racing, chasing, separating. The 
pole, indeed, still has to be produced, but 
at the first majestic wave of my hand they 
scuttle toward the shore. The geese turn to 


. the right, cross the rick-yard and go to 


their pen; the May ducks turn to the left 
for their coops, the June ducks follow the 
hens to the top meadow, and even the idiot 
gosling has an inspiration now and then 
and stumbles on his own habitation. 

Mrs. Heaven has no reverence for the 
principles of Comenius, Pestalozzi, or Her- 
bert Spencer as applied to poultry, and 
when the ducks and geese came out of the 
pond badly the other night and went wad- 
dling and tumbling and hissing all over cre- 
ation, did not approve of my sending them 
back into the pond to start afresh. 

“T consider it a great waste of time, of 
good time, Miss,” she said ; “and, after 
all, do you consider that educated poultry 
will be any better eating, or that it will lay 
more than one egg a day, Miss?” 

I have given the matter some attention, 
and I fear Mrs. Heaven is 
right. A duck, a goose, 
or a hen in which I have 
developed a larger brain, 
implanted a sense of duty, 
or instilled an idea of self- 
government, is likely, on 
the whole, to be leaner, 
not fatter. There is noth- 
ing like obeying the voice 
of conscience for taking 
the flesh off one’s bones ; 
and, speaking of con- 
science, Phoebe, whose 
metaphysics are of the 
farm farmy, says that hers 
felt like a hunlaid hegg 
for dyes after she had jilt- 
ed the postman. 

As to the eggs, I am 
sure the birds will go on 
sii laying one a day, for ’tis 
their nature to. Whether 
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the product of the intelligent, conscious, 
logical fowl will be as rich in quality as 
that of the uneducated and barbaric bird, 
I cannot say; but it ought at least to be 
equal to the Denmark egg eaten now by 
all Londoners; and if, perchance, left un- 
eaten, it is certain to 
be a very superior 
wife and mother. 

We have had a sad 
scene to-night. A 
chick has been ailing 
all day, and when we 
shut up the brood we 
found him dead in a 
corner. 

Phoebe put him on 
the ground while she 
busied herself about 
the coop. The other 
chicks came out and 
walked about the 
dead one again and 
again, eying him cu- 
riously. 

‘Poor littlechap!”’ 
said Phoebe. “’E’s 
never ’ad a mother ! 
’E was an incubytor 
chicken, and wher- 
ever I took ’im ’e was 
picked at. There 
was somethink wrong 
with ’im; ’e never 
was a fyvorite!” 

I put the fluffy 
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procession of eight white spots in a glanc- 
ingline. In the darkest night those baby 
creatures could follow their mother through 
grass or hedge or thicket, and she would 
need no warning note to show them where 
to flee in case of danger. ‘All you have 
to do is to follow the 
white night-light that 
I keep in the lining 
of my tail,” she says, 
when she is giving 


et first maternal 
lectures; and it 
seems a_ benefi- 
cent provision of 
Nature. To be 
sure, Mr. Heaven 
took his gun and 
went out to shoot 
wild rabbits to- 
day, and I noted 
that he marked 
them by those 
same self-betray- 
ing tails, as they 
scuttled toward 
their holes or 
leaped toward the 
protecting cover 
of the hedge; so 
it does not appear 
whether Nature is 
on the side of the 


body into a hole in Threatening so unmistakably to hatch in my hand. farmer or the rab- 


the turf, and strewed 
a handful of grass over him. ‘Sad little 
epitaph !”” I thought. ‘ He never was a 
fyvorite !” 
VII 
July 13th. 

I LIKE to watch the Belgian hares eat- 
ing their trifolium or pea-pods or grass ; 
graceful, gentle things they are, crowding 
about Mr. Heaven and standing prettily, 
not greedily, on their hind legs, to reach 
for the clover, their delicate nostrils and 
whiskers all a-quiver with excitement. 

As I look out of my window in the dusk 
I can see one of the mothers galloping 
across the enclosure, the soft white lining 
of her tail acting as a beacon-light to the 
eight infant hares following her, a quaint 


bit. ‘ 

There is as much comedy and as much 
tragedy in poultry life as anywhere, and 
already I see rifts within lutes. We have 
in a cage a French gentleman partridge 
married to a Hungarian lady of defective 
sight. He paces back and forth in the pen 
restlessly, anything but content with the 
domestic fireside. One can see. plainly 
that he is devoted to the Boulevards, and 
that if left to his own inclination he would 
never have chosen any spouse but a thor- 
ough Parisienne. 

The Hungarian lady is blind of one eye, 
from some stray shot, I suppose. She is 
melancholy at all times and occasionally 
goes so far as to beat her head against the 
wire netting. If liberated, Mr. Heaven 
says that her blindness would only expose 
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her to death at the hands of the first sports- 
man, and it always seems to me as if she 
knows this, and is ever trying to decide 
whether a loveless 
marriage is any better 
than death. 

Then, again, the 
great, gray gander is, 
for some mysterious 
reason, out of favor 
with the entire family. 
He isa noble and ami- 
able bird, by far the 
best all-round charac- 
ter in the flock, for 
dignity of mien and 
large-minded common 
sense. What is the 
treatment vouchsafed 
to this blameless hus- 
band and father? 
One that puts anybody out of sorts with 
virtue and its scant rewards. To begin 
with, the others will not allow him to go 
into the pond. There is an organized 
cabal against it, and he sits solitary on 
the bank, calm and resigned, but, natu- 
rally, a trifle hurt. Then when they walk 
into the country twenty-three of them keep 
together, and Burd Alane (as I have named 
him from the old ballad) walks by himself. 
The lack of harmony is so evident here, 

— and the slight so in- 
je tentional and direct, 
that it almost moves 
me to tears. The 
others walk soberly, 
always in couples, 
but even Burd AI- 
ane’s rightful spouse 
is on the side of the 
majority, and avoids 
her consort. 

What is the nature 
of hisoffence? There 
can be no connubial 
jealousies, I judge, 


The geese 
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as geese are strictly monogamous, and 
having chosen a partner of their joys and 
sorrows they cleave to each other until 
death or some other 
inexorable circum- 
stance does them part. 
If they are ever mis- 
taken in their choice 
and think they might 
have done better, the 
world is none the 
wiser. Burd Alane 
looks in good condi- 
tion, but Phoebe thinks 
he is not quite himself, 
and that some day 
when he is in greater 
strength he will turn 
on his foes and rend 
them, regaining thus 
his lost prestige, 
for he formerly was king of the flock. 


Phoebe has not a vestige of sentiment. 
She just asked me if I would have a duck- 
ling or a gosling for dinner ; that there 
were two quite ready—the brown and yel- 
low duckling that is the last to leave the 
pond at night, and the white gosling that 
never knows his own’ouse. Which would 
I ’ave, and would I ’ave it with sage and 
onion ? 

Now, had I found a duckling on the ta- 
ble at dinner I should have eaten it with- 
out thinking at all, or with the thought 
that it had come from Barbury Green. 
But eat a duckling that I have stoned out 
of the pond, pursued up the bank, chased 
behind the wire netting, caught, screaming, 
in a corner and carried struggling to his 
bed? Feed upon an idiot gosling that 
I have found in nine different coops on 
nine successive nights—in with the newly 
hatched chicks, the half-grown pullets, the 
setting hen, the “invaleed goose,” the 
drake with the gapes, the old ducks in the 
pen ?—Eat a gosling that I have caught 
and put in with his brothers and sisters 
(whom he never recognizes) so frequently 
and regularly that I am familiar with every 
joint in his body ? 

In the first place, with my own small 
bump of locality and lack of geography, 
I would never willingly consume a creat- 
ure who might, by some strange process 
of assimilation, make me worse in this re- 
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spect ; in the second LG 
place, I should have M, 


to be ravenous indeed 
to sit down deliberate- 
ly and make a meal of 
an intimate friend, no 
matter if I had not a 
high opinion of his in- 
telligence. I should 
as soon think of eat- 
ing the Square Baby, 
stuffed with sage and 
onion and garnished 
with green apple 
sauce, as the yellow 
duckling or the idiot 
gosling. 


Mrs. Heaven has 
just called me into her 
sitting - room ostensi- 
bly to ask me to order 
breakfast, but really 
for the pleasure of 
conversation. Why _ Mr. Heaven . 
she should inquire 
whether I would relish some gammon of 
bacon with eggs, when she knows that 
there has not been, is not now, and never 
will be, anything but gammon of bacon 
with eggs, is more than I can explain. 

“Would you like to see my flowers, 
Miss ?” sheasks, folding her plump hands 
over her white apron. ‘ They are looking 
beautiful this morning. I am so fond of 
potted plants, of plants in pots. Look at 
these geraniums! Now, I consider that 
pink one a perfect bloom ; yes, a perfect 
bloom. This is a fine red one, is it not, 
Miss ? Especially fine, don’t you think ? 
The trouble with the red variety is that 
they’re apt to get ‘bobby ’ and have to be 
washed regularly ; quite bobby they do get 
indeed, Iassure you. ‘That white one has 
just gone out of blossom, and it was really 
wonderful. You could ’ardly have told it 
from a paper flower, Miss, not from a 
white paper flower. My plants are my 
children nowadays, since Albert Edward is 
my only care. I have been the mother of 
eleven children, Miss, all of them living, so 
far as [know ; I know nothing to the con- 
trary. I’ope you are not wearying of this 
solitary place, Miss? It will grow upon 
you, I am sure, as it did upon Mrs. Pol- 
lock, with all her peculiar fancies, and as 





it ’as grown upon us. 
ips —wWe formerly had a 
butcher’s shop in Buf- 
fington, and it was 
naturally a great re- 
sponsibility. Mr. 
Heaven’s nerves are 
not strong, and at last 
he wanted a life of 
more quietude, more 
quietude was what he 
craved. The life of 
a retail butcher is a 
most exciting and wea- 
rying one. Nobody 
satisfied with their 
meat; asif it mattered 
in a world of change! 
Everybody complain- 
ing of too much bone 
or too little fat; no- 
body wishing tough 
chops or cutlets, but 
always seeking after 


went out to shoot wild rab- fine joints, when it’s 
bits.—Page 735. 


against reason and 
nature that all joints should be juicy 
and all cutlets tender ; always complain- 
ing if livers are not sent with every 
fowl, always asking you to remember the 
trimmin’s, always wanting their beef well 





The great, gray gander is . out of favor with the 
entire family.—Page 736. 
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’ung, and then if 
you ’ang it a min- 
ute too long it’s 
left on your ’ands! 
I often used to say 
to Mr. Heaven, 
yes, many’s the 
time I’ve said it, 
that if people 
would think more 
of the great ’ere- 
after and less 
about their own 
little stomachs, it 
would be a deal 
better for them, 
yes, a deal better, 
and make it much 
more comfortable 
for the butchers !”’ 


Burd Alane has 
had a good quar- 
ter of an hour to- 
day. His spouse 
took a brief prom- 
enade with him. 
To be sure, it was 
during an absence 
of the flock on the other side of the 
hedge ; so that the moral effect of her 
spasm of wifely loyalty was> quite lost 
upon them. I strongly suspect that she 
would not have granted anything but 
a secret interview. What a petty, weak, 
ignoble character! I really don’t like to 
think so badly of any fellow-creature as I 
am forced to think of that politic, time- 





His spouse took a brief promenade with him. 
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serving, pusillani- 
mous goose. I be- 
lieve she laid the 
egg that produced 
the idiot gosling ! 


VIII 


July 14th. 

WE are not 
wholly without the 
pleasures of the 
town in Barbury 
Green. Once or 
twice in a summer, 
late on a Saturday 
afternoon, a pro- 
cession of red and 
yellow vans drives 
into a field near 
the centre of the 
village. By the 
time the vans are 
unpacked all the 
children in the 
community are 
surrounding the 
gate of entrance. 
There is rifle-shooting, there is fortune- 
telling, there are games of pitch and toss, 
and swings, and French bagatelle ; and, 
to crown all, a wonderful orchestrion that 
goes by steam. ‘The water is boiled for 
the public’s tea, and at the same time 
thrilling strains of melody are flung into 
the air. There is at present only one 
tune in the orchestrion’s repertory, but it 
is a very good tune ; though after hearing 
it three hundred and seven times in a 
single afternoon it pursues one, sleeping 
and waking, for the next week. Phoebe 
and I took the Square Baby and went in 
to this diversified entertainment. There 
was a small crowd of children at the en- 
trance, but as none of them seemed to be 
provided with pennies and I felt in a fairy 
godmother mood, I offered them the 
freedom of the place at my expense. I 
never purchased more radiant good-will 
for less money, but the combined effect of 
the well-boiled tea and the boiling orches- 
trion produced many village nightmares, 
so the mothers told me at chapel next 
morning. 
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I have many friends in Barbury Green, 
and often have a pleasant chat with the 
draper, and the watchmaker, and the 
chemist. 

The last house on the principal street is 
rather an ugly one, with especially nice 
window curtains. As I was taking my 
daily walk to the post-office (an entirely 
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been good form in an English village, for 
there were houses on the opposite side of 
the way. She waited until he opened the 
gate, the nursemaid took the bag and 
looked discreetly into the hedge, then the 
mistress slipped her hand through the 
traveller’s arm and walked up the path as 
if she had nothing else in the world to 
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unfruitful expedition thus far, as nobody 
has taken the pains to write to me) I saw 
a nursemaid coming out of the gate, wheel- 
ing a baby ina perambulator. She was 
going placidly away from the Green when, 
far in the distance, she espied a man walk- 
ing rapidly toward us, a heavy Gladstone 
bag in onehand. She gazed fixedly fora 
moment, her eyes brightening and her 
cheeks flushing with pleasure—whoever it 
was, it was an unexpected arrival—then 
she retraced her steps and, running up the 
garden-path, opened the front door and 
held an excited colloquy with somebody ; 
a slender somebody in a nice print gown 
and neatly dressed hair, who came to the 
gate and peeped beyond the hedge several 
times, drawing back between peeps with 
smiles and heightened color. She did not 
run down the road, even when she had 
satisfied herself of the identity of the 
traveller; perhaps that would not have 


wish for. The nurse had a part in the 
joy, for she lifted the baby out of the per 
ambulator and showed proudly how much 
he had grown. 

It was a dear little scene, and I, a 
passer-by, had shared in it and felt better 
for it. I think their content was no less be- 
cause part of it had enriched my life, for 
happiness, like mercy, is twice blessed ; 
it blesses those who are most intimately 
associated in it, and it blesses all those 
who see it, hear it, feel it, touch it, or 
breathe the same atmosphere. A laughing, 
crowing baby in a house, one cheerful 
woman singing about her work, a boy 
whistling at the plough, a romance just 
suspected, with its miracle of two hearts 
melting into one—the wind’s always in the 
west when you have any of these wonder- 
workers in your neighborhood. 

I have talks too, sometimes, with the 
old Parson, who lives in a quaint house 
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with “ Parva Domus Magna Quies” cut 
into the stone over the doorway. He is 
not a preaching Parson, but a retired one, 
almost the nicest kind, I often think. 

He has been married thirty years, he tells 
me; thirty years, spent in the one little 
house with the bricks painted red and 
gray alternately, and the scarlet holly- 
hocks growing under the windows. I 
am sure they have been sweet, true, kind 
years, and that his heart must be a quiet, 
peaceful place just like his house and 
garden. 

“I was only eleven years old when I 
fell in love with my wife,” he told me as 
we sat on the seat under the lime-tree; he 
puffing cosily at his pipe, I plaiting grasses 
for a hatband. 

“It was just before Sunday-school. 
Her mother had dressed her all in white 
muslin like a fairy, but she had stepped 
on the edge of a puddle, and some of the 
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muddy water had bespattered her frock. 
A circle of children had surrounded her, 
and some of the motherly little girls were 
on their knees rubbing at the spots anx- 
iously, while one of them wiped away the 
tears that were running down her pretty 
cheeks. I looked! It wasfatal! I did 
not look again, but I was smitten to the 
very heart! I did not speak to her for 
six years, but when I did it was all right 
with both of us, thank God! and I’ve 
been in love with her ever since, when she 
behaves herself ! 

That is the way they speak of love in 
Barbury Green, and oh! how much 
sweeter and more wholesome it is than the 
language of the town! Who would not 
be a Goose Girl, “‘ to win the secret of the 
weed’s plain heart” ? It seems to me that 
in society we are always gazing at magic- 
lantern shows, but here we rest our tired 
eyes with looking at the stars. 


(To be concluded in July.) 





Puffing cosily at his pipe. 
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The Late Marquis of Bute in His Rectoral Gown, St. Andrews. 
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SHE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY 
By John Grier Hibben 


T is quite possible 
that one who has 
run from Edin- 

burgh to St. Andrews 
for a day or two of 
golf might easily fail 
to notice the group 
of university build- 
ings which are situ- 
ated in a remote por- 
tion of the town from the links. However, 
in the midst of caddies and golfers with ea- 
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The Ancient Seal of the 
University, St. Andrews. 


ger stride, who early and late rush past in 
the narrow streets, there can be seen, now 
and then, the flash of a scarlet gown, which 
tells one that St. Andrews is also a univer- 
sity town. ‘This is the gown which is 
worn upon all occasions by the under- 
graduates not only of St. Andrews, but 
also of Glasgow and of Aberdeen. It may 
occasion some surprise that Edinburgh is 
not mentioned in this group. There, how- 
ever, we find no external mark to distin- 
guish the student from the civilian. This 
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The Cathedral, St. Andrews. 


Where the first University in Scotland had its birth. 


is due neither to chance nor to taste. 
There is a reason for it, which is this, that 
the three other Scotch universities have a 
medieval and ecclesiastical origin, of 
which the scarlet gown is the symbol ; but 
the University of Edinburgh dates from the 
period of the Reformation, and therefore 
has no heritage of medizval custom and 
tradition. St. Andrews, the first of the 
Scotch universities, was founded in 1411, 
Glasgow in 1450, and Aberdeen in 1494. 
The founder in each case was a bishop of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and each uni- 
versity received also the formal sanction 
of a papal bull. Thus the universities 
were, in a double sense, the creation of the 
Church. This early period was a time 
when the head of the university was a 
bishop, when its teachers were scholar- 
monks, where cathedral and cloister were 
regarded as the centre of the academic 
life and when lectures and dissertations 
were strangely mingled with ecclesiastical 
processions, Gregorian chants, swinging 
censers, and flickering candles upen the 
high altar. ‘This was especially true of St. 
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Andrews, which, at the time of the found- 
ing of the university, was the ecclesiastical 
capital of Scotland. 

The medieval university differed in 
many respects from our idea of a modern 
university. It was primarily a guild of 
teachers and scholars, formed for common 
protection and mutual aid. It was a re- 
public of letters, whose members were ex- 
empt from all services private and public, 
all personal taxes and contributions, and 
from all civil procedure in courts of law. 
Theteaching function was often secondary, 
and often entirely overlooked. - The Scot- 
tish university from the beginning, how- 
ever, emphasized the teaching function, and 
created an atmosphere academic rather 
than civil or political. The early curric- 
ulum was crude, but fully abreast of the 
age, comprising, in the main, philosophy, 
theology,canon and civil law. All instruc- 
tion was in Latin, and the writing of Latin 
dissertations was the daily task of the stu- 
dent—a strait and narrow way of learning. 
Aswepicture some medieval priest, read- 
ing in a monotonous tone from an age- 
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colored manuscript, within the cheerless 
walls of crypt or cloister, while a student 
holds before him a candle, in the office 
of luminator, as the custom was and as is 
still indicated upon the university seal of 
St. Andrews, we begin to appreciate in a 
measure the dreary days and the meagre 
opportunity of the medieval student life, 
and yet withal the mystery and the awe 
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founded, that of St. Salvator, of St. Leon- 
ard, and of St. Mary. ‘The college of St. 
Leonard was originally the hospital of St. 
Leonard which had been founded for the 
accommodation of the pilgrims who came 
to witness the wonders wrought by the 
bones of St. Andrew, the patron saint. 
The University of Glasgow did not divide 
into separate colleges. At Aberdeen there 





St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews. 


The tree in this picture was planted by Mary Queen of Scots. 


which for him pervaded the temple of 
knowledge. 

In the early university period there 
were no salaried teachers, no lecture halls, 
no separate buildings whatever. In the 
first years of the University of Glasgow, 
for instance, theology and law were taught 
in the crypt of the cathedral, where church 
and academy were evidently one and the 
same. ‘The need of special buildings for 
instruction and residence was soon felt. 
The idea of distinct colleges as component 
parts of one university as a whole origi- 
nated in Bologna and Paris, where the over- 
crowding and rise in prices of lodgings had 
led benevolent patrons to found Col/egia 
where the students could be protected also 
by proper supervision from the corrupting 
influences of these communities. At St. 
Andrews three separate colleges were 


was Kings College, so-called in honor of 
James IV., which remained the sole uni- 
versity building until the founding of Mar- 
ischal College as a new and rival univer- 
sity. Indefiance of the old Kings Col- 
lege, the new university assumed the quaint 
motto of the Earl Marischal : 
Thay haif said. Quhat say thay ? 
Lat thame say. 


In Aberdeen there was the anomalous 
situation of one town containing two rival 
universities. This continued until 1860, 
when they were united, the two forming 
one university—Marischal College with its 
new buildings in the new town, and in 
the old, Kings College with its imposing 
tower and crown and ancient walls as it 
stood in the opening years of the six- 
teenth century. 
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The pre-reformation buildings at Aber- 
deen and St. Andrews embody the history 
and traditions of the past in such a way 
as to impress upon the students who to- 
day walk their courts and live under the 
shadow of their towers that they too 
have a part in the glory of a day that is 
no more. This is a mere sentiment, it 
may be urged by some, but the memories 
which centre in one’s alma mater, her 


tem of scholarships or bursaries was in- 
augurated, which has been continued un- 
til present times, only augmented and 
perfected. In those days, however, the 
beneficiaries were expected to render some 
service in return ; two each week were to 
have charge of ringing the bell to sum 
mon classes, at five o’clock in summer 
and six o’clock in winter, then again at 
ten o’clock and half past one; they were 





King’s College, Aberdeen, with its Tower and Crown. 


gray old walls, her history, her illustrious 
sons all tend to deepen the nature of the 
men, of whose lives they have become a 
part—one of whom has written, with po- 
etic feeling: 


The little town, 
The drifting surf, the wintry year, 
The college of the scarlet gown, 
St. Andrews by the northern sea, 
That is a haunted town to me. 


The Scottish university soon became 
recognized as an avenue of preferment in 
Church and State. Students were attract- 
ed from all quarters of the kingdom. 
Special inducements were offered in all 
the universities to poor students. A sys- 
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also to ‘“ pardell’? —ze., to scour with 
brushes attached to the feet—the stairs 
and entrances ; the office of janitor also 
was to be undertaken by one of the hold- 
ers of a bursary. 

There was abundant provision in those 
early days for student supervision and 
control. The life was indeed one of rigor 
and simplicity. The students of St. Leon- 
ards, for instance, were forbidden “to 
frequent the town, to hold nocturnal 
meetings, to carry knives, or to play foot- 
ball,” a strange grouping of academic 
vices. No student might go to the links 
unless accompanied by a master, or often- 
er than once a week ; any additional ex- 
ercise was supplied by the opportunity of 
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working in the college gardens. Later 
archery became the recognized university 
sport. ‘There is at the University of St. 
Andrews to-day an interesting collection 
of silver medals which, according to the 
ancient custom, were presented to the uni- 
versity by the successful competitors in 
the annual archery contests. The win- 
ner’s name each year was engraved upon 
a silver arrow still to be seen among the 





had found a target in the calves of their 
legs, having sped wide of the butts. 

In the midst of a system of stern dis- 
cipline and training, certain customs grew 
up which cause surprise even in the pres- 
ent age of freedom from university re- 
straint. At the University of Aberdeen 
it was customary for students receiving 
their degrees to give banquets to the pro- 
fessors, which had assumed proportions of 
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Statue of Sir David Brewster. 
Scene of the Rectoral combat waged by the students, Edinburgh. 


university’s historical treasures. Instead 
of receiving a prize, the winner had the 
honor of presenting to his alma mater a 
silver medal which, deposited in the uni- 
versity hall, would tell in years to come 
the story of his skill. Among these medals 
there are three of special interest won by 
Montrose, Argyll, and Leslie. It is said 
of Argyll that this was the only victory he 
ever won, and of Montrose that it was the 
first of a long line of unbroken victories, 
until he suffered defeat at the hands of 
David Leslie, a fellow St. Andrews man 
and in his university career equally fa- 
mous as a champion archer. ‘There are 
cases upon record at St. Andrews of ac- 
tion brought against the students by irate 
citizens, complaining that arrows, careless- 
ly aimed or with malice aforethought, 


such startling conviviality as to call forth 
a formal prohibition, witha rider, however, 
as a concession to the tenacity of this time- 
honored custom, to the effect that the stu- 
dents were allowed, “to give ane drinke 
uponne fute for recreatioun allanerlie with- 
out anie forder additioun.” 

We find also a growing freedom in 
speech. ‘The early college journalist as a 
free lance is seen in the following which 
was put into circulation among the Aber- 
deen students: “A Description of the 
useless, headless Masters of Kings Col- 
lege of Aberdeen in 1709.” Then follow 
lines upon Professor Bower : 


Wondrous things don by me 

Who weel can count both 2 and three, 
Likewise I can count 3 and four, 

All this is done by Thomas Bower. 
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Again, from the same document, the 
following upon Dr. Patrick Urquhart : 
From ane old Physick ao 

Doctor that cares not : 

for pelf, 

Thinks every man honest 
just like himself 
Libera nos, Domine! 

Students are the 
same the world over. 
The modern §acad- 
emic world produces 
many manners and 
types which seem to 
be fresh creations. 
They have their coun- 
terparts, however, in 
the customs of a time 
past and out of mind. 

When the storm of 
the Reformation 
broke upon Scotland, 
it would not have 
been surprising had 
the Catholic univers- 








ities disappeared with the wiping out of the 
Although this period was 
naturally one of decline, it was nevertheless 
The 
universities were to survive all other medi- 
eval institutions, and, in spite of the trou- 


Catholic Church. 


followed by an academic renaissance. 


blous times which they 
were compelled to under- 
go in the transition from 
the old order to the new, 
their history presents 
throughout an unbroken 
continuity. The maces 
of the medizeval bishops, 
with their symbols of the 
sacraments, of the Holy 
Virgin, and of the papal 
power and glory curious- 
ly wrought in silver, are 
to-day borne before the 
Chancellor, the Rector, 
and the University Sen- 
ate in the academic pro- 
cessions ; the students as- 
semble for Presbyterian service in the chap- 
els where mass was wont to be celebrated 
by Romish priests ; many of the chairs now 
held by professors of the Protestant faith 
were founded by Catholic patronage ; and 
the scholar’s gown, as has been already 
said, speaks of the university’s ecclesiasti- 


=f) customs of the university. 
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cal origin. Of recent years the later Mar- 
quis of Bute, as Rector ot St. Andrews, 

had been most assiduous in his 

efforts to revive the medizval 
In 
all the academic functions he 
appeared in the robe of a fif- 
teenth century monk ; it is eas- 
ier to place him in one’s mind 
at that earlier period than to 
think of him, stanch Catholic 
that he was, as a present day 
patron and high dignitary of 


Lawn-market Entrance to Riddles’ 
Court, Edinburgh. 


Charles II.'s room (above) 
(below). 


main stair 


a Protestant university. 
The prominence which 
the see of St. Andrews 
held in the medizval 
church naturally ren- 
dered that university the 


centre of the darkest 
“p< scenes attending the 


Reformation period. Its 
sombre walls, again and 
again, were bright with the light of the 
martyrs’ fires. Before the gateway of St. 
Salvators, Patrick Hamilton, the first of the 
reformers in Scotland, was executed. By 
order of Cardinal Beaton the early mar- 
tyr Wishart was burned within sight of St. 
Salvators and before the castle hard by. 
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Beaton in turn was murdered in his cham- 
ber and his body hung by his murderers 
from the castle wall overlooking the col- 
lege ‘‘ by the tane arm, and the tane foot, 
while they bade the people see there their 
god.”” John Knox and his followers were 
besieged in the castle by the French fleet 
from the sea, while the French batteries 
were mounted upon the college steeple and 
the roof of the abbey kirk. Amid such 
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speaks of the decadence and miserable 
state of both of these universities. Such 
a period of depression is not surprising 
when we recall the fact that upon her visit 
to Aberdeen the Regent Moray put to 
death the Earl of Huntly, a loyal Catholic 
and a patron of King’s College, and that 
he compelled the Queen to witness his ex- 
ecution from a window in the house of 
the Earl Marischal, a stanch Protestant 
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The Mitchell Hall, Aberdeen. 


For graduating exercises and other public functions. 


scenes the traditional academic leisure 
must have been sorely disturbed. By a 
strange irony of fate, St. Andrews, where 
the Church had established its first seat of 
learning in Scotland, was the first to sym- 
pathize with the new faith. In those days 
‘“‘to have drunk from St. Leonard’s well” 
was synonymous with heresy, and hostility 
to the Church of Rome. At Aberdeen and 
Glasgow, the reformed doctrines gained 
ground more slowly, and became dominant 
only after the Scottish parliament, in 1559, 
had declared Protestantism to be the na- 
tional religion. 

The Reformation left the universities 
in a disabled and critical condition. Mary 
Queen of Scots, upon the occasion of a 
royal visit to Aberdeen and to Glasgow, 


and a bitter enemy of Mary’s unfortunate 
friend. 

Amid such scenes and times, the re- 
formers had before them a most difficult 
task of revival and reconstruction. The 
commission appointed by the Scottish par- ‘ 
liament, with John Knox at its head, laid 
down two lines of academic policy—the 
one was the insistence upon compulsory 
education throughout all the schools of 
Scotland, the other that the universities 
should be devoted exclusively to the pur- 
suit of higher studies. Many years passed 
before these conditions could be realized. 
That they were realized at all, that the 
cause of learning was conserved, and that 
the universities received the impulse of a 
new life is due largely to the masterly ef- 
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forts of the three most emi- 
nent scholars of the Reforma- 
tion, George Buchanan, An- 
drew Melville, and Alexander 
Arbuthnot. Buchanan was 
principal of St. Andrews ; Mel- 
ville was principal of Glasgow, 
and later of St. Andrews ; and 
Arbuthnot was principal of 
Aberdeen. The universities 
through these leaders were 
touched with the spirit of the 
Renaissance as well as that of 
the Reformation. Melville is 
to be credited with the distinc- 
tion of introducing the study 
of Greek into the university 
curriculum. In our age of 




















extreme specialization, it is al- 
most incredible that this one 
man gave instruction in Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, philoso- 
phy, history, theology, and the Oriental 
languages, at the same time inspiring his 
students in all these classes with the en- 
thusiasm of learning. 

The glories of the days of Melville were 
followed, it is true, by periods of depres- 
sion ; men of lesser parts 


A Group of the ‘“‘ Collectors.” 


At the Celebration of the Relief of Mafeking, Edinburgh. 


of Field, which, after the murder of Darn- 
ley there, Mary had ceded to the town 
of Edinburgh. From the early beginnings 
of a limited curriculum and a meagre staff 
of instructors, the young academy devel- 
oped slowly into the dignity of a univer- 
sity. With this devel- 





were not able to realize 
the ideals of the reform- 
ers, and the lamp of 
learning at times burned 
low. But education in 
Scotland had been 
placed permanently up- 
on a higher plane, and 
this in itself has affect- 
ed the character of the 
Scotch people generally 
throughout all of their 
subsequent history. 
The period of the Re- 
formation was marked 
by the rise of a new uni- 
versity which was to 
rank with the old, and 
to contribute its share 
in solving the common 








opment two names are 
inseparably associated. 
The first is that of Prin- 
cipal Carstares, whose 
administration during 
the first years of the 
eighteenth century, was 
a period of expansion 
in all spheres of univer- 
sity activity. ‘The sec- 
ond is that of Alexan- 
der Munro, who, in 
1720, was elected pro- 
fessor of anatomy when 
only twenty-three years 
of age. His brilliant 
lectures and demon- 
strations attracted stu- 
dents from all parts of 
Great Britain. Through 








problem of educational 


: ns Some Members of the Students’ Dramatic Club, 
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University of Edinburgh 

owes its foundation to the town council, 
which in 1582, under the royal charter of 
James VI., began the erection of a college 
building, upon a site adjoining the Kirk 


his efforts the univer- 
sity School of Medi- 
cine and the Royal 
Infirmary were founded. A prominence 
was thus given to medicine in the univer- 
sity curriculum, which it holds to the pres- 
ent day. The medical schools of Edin- 
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burgh have produced some of the most 
eminent surgeons and physicians of mod- 
ern times. Conspicuous among the univer- 
sity’s many illustrious sons should be men- 
tioned Sir James Simpson, the discoverer 
of the anesthetic property of chloroform. 
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municipality as well. The Senatus cor- 
responds to our university or college fac- 
ulty. As to the officers, the Chancellor 
is elected for life; he confers degrees, 
presides over the Council, and has to 
sanction all important matters of univer- 


St. Marys College, St. Andrews. 


The Simpson Maternity Hospital stands 
to-day as a noble monument to one whose 
life was so signally devoted to the relief 
of pain and suffering. 


The constitution and government of the 
Scotch universities present some features 
which are not found in the American uni- 
versities. As at present constituted, the 
university comprises the General Council, 
the Court, and the Senatus. Its officers 
are the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, Rec- 
tor, and Principal. 

The council is composed of the uni- 
versity officers, the professors, and the 
entire body of graduates. Its function is 
largely advisory ; it, however, elects the 
Chancellor and the university member of 
parliament. The four universities elect 
<wo members, one to represent Edinburgh 
and St. Andrews, and one to represent 
Glasgow and Aberdeen. ‘The court is the 
governing body of the university, its mem- 
bers being chosen to represent the Sena- 
tus, and also the church, the state, and 


sity policy. The Rector is chairman of 
the Court, is elected by the undergradu- 
ates, and holds office for three years. 

The Principal is virtually the head of 
the university, an office corresponding to 
that of our college president. In the ab- 
sence of the Chancellor he is also Vice- 
Chancellor; his double personality is pre- 
served to the extent of laying aside the 
robe of the Principal, and appearing in the 
robe of Chancellor, when he confers de- 
grees at graduating ceremonies. A strik- 
ing feature illustrating the co-ordination of 
the governing and governed bodies is that 
of the Students Representative Council, an 
undergraduate advisory board with con- 
siderable power and influence in the life of 
the university. Regarding the university 
as thus constituted, one is impressed with 
the representative character of its offi- 
cers, both as individuals and in their col- 
lective capacity as governing boards. 
When we remember that in so many of 
our universities there is no provision for a 
graduate representation in the governing 
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board, it causes no 
little surprise that 
in the Scottish uni- 
versities even un- 
dergraduates have 
the privilege of 
electing, as their 
representative, the 
presiding officer of 
the university 
Court. 

The instruction 
of the several uni- 
versities is organ- 
ized under six fac- 
ulties, of the arts, 
science, divinity, 
law, medicine, and 
music. By act of 
Parliament, there 
is a uniform basis for all examinations, 
whether the student is applying for en- 
trance, or for a degree. Students are 
allowed a large measure of choice in their 
elective courses, and yet the integrity of 
the arts degree is preserved by regulating 
the choice within certain definite lines, so 
that each candidate is required to take 
either Latin or Greek, either English or 
a modern language, at least one course in 
philosophy, and mathematics or physics. 
In addition to a preparation for profes- 
sional careers, a course is especially pro- 
vided for those who are expecting to 
compete in the India Civil Service ex- 
aminations. ‘These examinations are ex- 
tremely difficult, and it has been found 
that only those students who have gained 
high honors in their classes can enter with 
any hope of success. 

An exceedingly liberal provision is made 
in all four universities for prizes and fel- 
lowships. Some of the fellowships bear 
an income which is available for several 
years, allowing abundant opportunity for 
special study and research. ‘There are cer- 
tain fellowships which are open for inter- 
university competition, each university 
sending up a representative whose success 
will reflect honor not only upon himself 
but upon his university also. 

The undergraduate body is divided into 
four classes, designated as follows: The 
first year men are called Bajans, a word of 
French origin signifying a callow bird, in 
which we can recognize the American fresh- 


Entrance to the Chapel at St. Salvators College, St. Andrews. 


man. In the second year, the students 
are called Semies, or Semi-Bachelors. In 
the third year, Bachelors or Determinads, 
as at the end of the year students were 
allowed formerly to “‘ determinate ’’ or fin- 
ish with the imperfect degree of Bachelor ; 
the term ‘“ Tertians” is also used for the 
third-year men. In the fourth year men 
bear the honorable name of Magistrands, 
those about to become Magistri. 

The newly fledged Bajan is at times sub- 
jected to some kind of discipline partaking 
of the nature of hazing, as is seen in the 
ancient custom still surviving at St. An- 
drews, which is the celebration of the so- 
called “ Raisin day,” when, upon a certain 
day in November, it is the privilege of any 
fourth-year man to exact from any Bajan 
one pound of raisins, giving in exchange 
for the same a receipt written in question- 
able Latin, which is the Bajan’s certificate 
that he is a fully fledged member of the 
student body. 

There is no provision made in the equip- 
ment ofa Scotch university for dormitories. 
The students reside in lodgings throughout 
the town ; sometimes an entire building 
will be rented by a congenial crowd who 
live together in a manner similar to the free 
and easy life of our college dormitories and 
clubs. 

In Edinburgh, through the efforts of 
Professor Patrick Geddes, a number of 
friends of the university became interested 
in restoring several of the old historic 
houses, and in refitting them as students 
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lodgings. The “courts” and “ closes”’ 
in the Lawn: market (just below the Castle), 
in High Street, and the Canongate were 
the aristocratic quarters in the olden times. 
They are now the slums of the city. Pro- 
fessor Geddes and his associates have 
sought to recover some of them and to give 
them back their former dignity. Of these. 
Riddle’s Court is of special interest on ac- 
count of its historical associations. Here 
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which was once occupied by Charles II., 
when he was in Scotland. The general 
social centre, however, of the university 
life is to be found in the so-called “ Stu- 
dents’ Union.” Each one of the four uni- 
versities has such a “Union,” which is 
really a club where the students can meet 
together in a social way. At Edinburgh 
a separate building is devoted to the “ Stu- 
dents’ Union.”’ At the other universities 





Glasgow University from Kelvingrove Park. 


was the first residence of David Hume as 
an Edinburgh householder. After mov- 
ing into his new quarters in 1781, he 
writes: ‘I have now at last, being 
turned of forty arrived at the dig- 
nity of being a householder. About seven 
months ago, I got a house of my own and 
completed a regular family, consisting of 
a head, viz.: myself, and two inferior mem- 
bers, a maid and a cat. My sister has 
since joined me, and keeps me company.” 
Here also is the house of Bailie Mac- 
moran who is supposed to have entertained 
James VI. of Scotland. The ceiling of 


the banqueting hall has been restored so 
as to represent the history of this house. 
In this hall the students now have their 
There is also a room 


common meals. 





comfortable quarters in one of the build- 
ings are set apartfor the same purpose. 
There are reading-rooms, a dining-hall, a 
billiard and smoking room, gymnasium, 
and baths. The various debating socie- 
tiesof the university—the athletic, literary, 
and other numerous student organizations 
all hold their meetings at the ‘“‘ Union.” 
There many of the students dine regularly, 
and every afternoon men drop in after a 





-game of foot-ball or cricket for the cup 


of tea so necessary to the Scotchman’s 
comfort, and a smoke together afterward. 
There also may be seen the athletic tro- 
phies and the various suggestions of un- 
dergraduate life; there, too, may be heard 
the latest bits of university gossip, the 
scores of recent games, and animated dis- 
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cussions concerning the war in South 
Africa, or the respective merits of English 
and Scotch golfers. 

‘Lhe various debating societies are the 
chief social function of the Edinburgh stu- 
dent life. There the closest friendships 
are formed, and all kinds of intellectual in- 
terest, but chiefly the literary, are repre- 
sented. ‘The most superior of the societies, 
the ‘‘ Speculative,” or “Spec,” asit is gener- 
ally called, will be familiar to the readers of 
“The Weirof Hermiston.” ‘Thesociety has 
rooms of its own within the university, and 
its members take advantage of their privi- 
lege of smoking within the university pre- 
cincts, and in general in doing what seems 
good in their own eyes. Sir Walter Scott 
was at one time secretary of this society, 
and his name no doubt gives it additional 
prestige. In the other universities also, the 
debating societies sustain a similar relation 
to the life of the students. 

One of the most interesting of the pres- 
ent-day customs is the election of the Rec- 
tor by the undergraduates. ‘This custom 
originated in the Italian law school of Bo- 
logna in the twelfth century, and passed 
over to the Scottish university in the days 
when papal influence was dominant. It 
was the established custom at Bologna for 
the students to set upon the newly elected 
Rector, tear his clothes off his back, and 
then require him to buy back the fragments 
at a high price—truly a doubtful honor 
under such circumstances. A statute was 
finally enacted to restrain the “too horrid 
and petulant mirth of the students, but it 
was only a qualified prohibition, however, 
for the statute ran, ‘‘ We do not forbid the 
pulling off and tearing in pieces of the 
raiment, provided that those who have torn 
the clothes may not exact any payment 
therefor.” ‘The present practices in Scot- 
land at the time of the Rectoral elections 
reminds one of the old Italian customs, not 
that the Rector is now the victim, but the 
students themselves are arrayed in opposed 
bands which meet in hand to hand scuffle 
and scrimmage. In Edinburgh the con- 
test is waged over the possession of Sir 
David Brewster’s statue in the inner court 
of the university, and when the successful 
candidate is announced from the balcony 
above the entrance to the quadrangle, the 
small board, upon which are written the 
names of the candidates and the number 
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of votes polled, is dropped among the surg- 
ing throng of students ; then a second bat- 
tle is fought to secure that much-coveted 
prize. In the other universities, the con- 
test is waged over the banner of one of the 
Rectoral parties, or the gaining of some 
position of advantage in the university 
court or buildings. ‘The only weapon used 
in these encounters seems to be bags of 
flour which envelop the participants in a 
cloud of white dust. As the candidates 
are generally nominated because of their 
prominence in national politics, party spirit 
runs high, stimulating in no slight measure 
the zest of strife. 

A characteristic feature of the Scottish 
university which is worthy of special men- 
tion is that it has always afforded an op- 
portunity to poor students of obtaining an 
education. ‘There has always existed in 
the universities a fine spirit which has re- 
garded with honor the struggles of stu- 
dents who are endeavoring to support 
themselves. And these students have so 
prized an education as to lead lives of 
strenuous self-denial, with their eyes de- 
terminedly set upon the far-off goal. Bar- 
rie has referred to it feelingly in “ Senti- 
mental Tommy.” ‘And now, ye drums 
that we all carry in our breasts, beat your 
best over the bravest sight ever seen in a 
small Scotch town of an autumn morning, 
the departure of its fighting lads for the 
lists at Aberdeen. Let the tune be the 
sweet familiar one you found somewhere 
in the Bible long ago : ‘‘The mothers we 
leave behind us’— leave behind us on 
their knees. May it dirl through your 
bones, brave boys, to the end, as you hope 
not to be damned.” 

Many students from their highland 
homes have appeared at the beginning of 
the academic year with a bag of oatmeal, 
and a barrel of potatoes, representing the 
sole store of life and energy. for months to 
come. Sv common was this practice that 
a holiday in the mid-year was appointed, 
known as ‘“ Mealie Monday,” in order to 
give the students an opportunity of re- 
turning home to replenish their larder. 
This day is still observed as a holiday. In 
his reminiscences of Edinburgh, Robert 
Chambers tells the story of his early ex- 
periences at the university—how a friend, 
his brother, and himself had lived together, 
and each had brought to the common store 











a bag of oatmeal. The three bags hung 
from one of the rafters of their room, and 
the landlady would scrupulously take a 
handful of the meal from each bag, in or- 
der to mix the morning porridge, accord- 
ing to a strictly equitable principle of dis- 
tribution. It must be remembered also 
that, in many cases, untold sacrifices must 
be borne in the homes whence the sons 
set forth to secure an education, in order 
that they may live in a university town at 
all, even in the simplest possible manner. 
It is by no means an isolated case, that 
story of the father who had but three 
cows, and one of them he sold in order to 
send his son to St. Andrews. This inci- 
dent, both in letter and in spirit, has been 
repeated again and again. It isa matter 
not only of family but of village pride 
when it is possible to boast of a represen- 
tative in one of the national universities. 
From the time when the boy becomes a 
university man, throughout the struggles 
and triumphs of his academic career, until 
he returns to his own again, perhaps with 
the added distinction of well-won honors, 
hiscourse is followed with the sympathetic 
interest which marks every detail of his 
progress as though he were the chosen rep- 
resentative of averitableconstituency. The 
most conspicuous illustration of the rise of 
a poor boy from the humblest béginnings is 
that of the late Principal Geddes of Aber- 
deen, who made his firstappearance at the 
university one winter’s day with his feet 
bound in straw, the sole protection against 
the storm and the cold. But natural talent 
and an indomitable will rose superior to 
such untoward circumstances, and opened 
before him a career which was crowned 
by the highest gift which it is possible 
for a university to confer upon one of her 
favored sons. 

A stranger in a university town of Scot- 
land cannot fail to be impressed with the 
earnest zeal of the students as he sees 
them going about their tasks, sitting with 
serious mien upon the long row of straight- 
backed benches in the lecture halls, or dis- 
cussing in the debating clubs with grave 
dignity the questions of the day. It is 
possible also to see.them in moods of a 
lighter vein. ‘To one who was present at 
the annual inter-university track meeting 
in Edinburgh, last June, there was afforded 
an excellent opportunity of viewing the 
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athletic side of the university life. The 
meeting was presided over by no less a 
personage than Sir William Muir, the ven- 
erable principal of the university. He 
entered heartily into the spirit of the occa- 
sion, walking about among the contest- 
ants, and watching with keen interest 
the result of each event, and at the close 
distributed the medals to the winners. 
Edinburgh carried off the honors of the 
day amid much cheering and enthusiasm. 
While one was reminded strongly of simi- 
lar contests among our American students, 
yet, nevertheless, there were several points 
of difference, which it may be of interest 
to note in passing, The track itself was 
a grass one, presenting rather an uneven 
surface. ‘The contestants were evidently 
not subjected to a very vigorous system of 
training, as they indulged themselves in 
the solace of a cigarette between events. 
They did not seem, moreover, to be trained 
for any special event, as, for instance, the 
same man would enter for the hundred- 
yard dash and for the throwing of the 
hammer. ‘The university athletes, indeed, 
know of no such thing as a professional 
trainer, and the special provision of shower- 
baths, rubbers, training tables, and the va- 
rious details of the athletic side of our 
modern university life in America. The 
records made at the Edinburgh games 
were not such as to entitle the holder toa 
place in our intercollegiate contests. ‘They 
were as follows : 

Mile, 4 minutes 50 seconds. “ Longleap” 
(corresponding to our broad jump), 20 feet 
4 inches. Hammer, 107 feet. “ Putting the 
weight,” 38 feet 8} inches. Quarter mile, 
544 seconds. 220 yards, 223 seconds. 
High jump, 5 feet 5 inches. 100 yards, 
102 seconds. 

After the contest of the afternoon the 
students separated to meet again in the 
evening at a theatre to celebrate the so- 
called ‘Students’ Night.’’ There again 
the serious-browed Scotchman was con- 
spicuously absent. ‘The Edinburgh stu- 
dents took possession of the gallery, where 
before the performance on the stage, and 
between the acts, they regaled the audi- 
ence with university songs to the accom- 
paniment ofa piano which had been raised 
to that unwonted height for the special 
purpose. The other universities were rep- 
resented by the athletes of the afternoon’s 
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contest, who occupied prominent positions 
in the boxes, and joined their voices with 
the variousschoruses of the gallery. The 
play was Stevenson’s “ Prince Otto,” and 
beneath the picture of the author, which 
appeared upon the cover of the “Student’s 
Programme,” were these words quoted 
from Masson, ‘Our Own Robert Louis.’ 
The heroine of the evening, both on the 
stage and in the students’ quarter, was the 
daughter of Miss Ellen ‘lerry, who took 
the part of the Countess von Rosen. The 
academic approval was indicated by the 
railroading of a mammoth bouquet upon 
an improvised trolley-wire which ran from 
the group of shouting students in the high 
gallery to the stage. ‘The celebration of 
“Students’ Night’ at one of the theatres 
is a time-honored custom, repeated several 
times inthe course of the year, and always 
upon the occasion of any university event 
of unusual interest. 

In the inter-university track contest at 
Edinburgh, the University of St. Andrews 
was not represented ; no doubt because 
the athletic interests in that place largely 
centre in golf. The golf champion is, 
there, the athletic hero. Perhaps no one 
has so completely realized the manly ideal 
of the student mind as Lieutenant Tait, 
who won the amateur championship on 
the St. Andrews links, and whose death 
in South Africa is so deeply mourned 
throughout the whole of Scotland. Until 
recently prohibited by action of the Sen- 
atus, the students at St. Andrews were 
accustomed to celebrate annually the so- 
called “ Kate Kennedy” day, a time giv- 
en over to student rule which respected 
neither town nor gown, a time of reckless 
mirth and wild behavior, which soon de- 
generated into a day of unbridled license. 
There has been some doubt as to whether 
the person thus honored ever existed. She 
was supposed to be the daughter of Bishop 
Kennedy, the founder of the college of 
St. Salvator, but the uncertainty attending 
her reality as an historical personage never 
seemed to dampen the enthusiasm of the 
occasion. A reference to “Kate Ken- 
nedy’s ” day still provokes a smile from 
professors who may have figured in the 
students’ caricatures which were always 
a special feature of that riotous celebra- 
tion. 

Any public event of great interest or 


any unusual academic function is gener- 
ally marked in all of the Scottish uni- 
versities by a student torchlight proces- 
sion. When the relief of Mafeking was 
announced, a special celebration was 
planned by the citizens of Edinburgh. 
The old town and the new were ablaze 
with the illumination of buildings, both 
public and private. ‘There were fireworks 
on all sides, the playing of martial music, 
the marching of civilians and soldiers, and 
in the midst of it all, with outbursts of 
wildest enthusiasm, the entire body of uni- 
versity students holding high the flaring 
torches above their heads. Accompany- 
ing the general rank and file there was a 
special group of students in masquerading 
costume, styling themselves “ Collectors,” 
who demanded from every passer-by a 
contribution to the war fund. ‘The pro- 
ceeds of the evening amounted to up- 
ward of £250. Some months previous, 
a pro- Boer lecturer in Edinburgh had 
been driven from the platform and fol- 
lowed into the streets by the students, 
whose patriotic zeal overmastered for the 
time being their wonted spirit of tolerance. 

There is a custom in the University of 
Edinburgh, inaugurated by Sir William 
Hamilton, of placing upon the wall of 
the lecture-room in gold letters the names 
of the first and second honor men in phi- 
losophy for the year. It isan interesting 
fact that all four of the Scottish universi- 
ties to-day have in their philosophical 
faculties men whose names may be found 
on the roll of honor in Hamilton’s old 
lecture hall at Edinburgh, of whom one 
of the most eminent has been but recently 
called from Aberdeen to the chair of 
Moral Philosophy at Cambridge. 

These cases may be taken as types of 
which there are abundant illustrations 
also in the careers of graduates of the 
other Scottish universities, representing 
all possible variety of achievement. Scot- 
land has always been famous for her 
breed of men. Whatever causes may have 
produced the original stock, it is certain 
that during the later centuries of her his- 
tory the forces emanating from the uni- 
versity centres have been potent factors 
in introducing a strain of manly efficiency 
which has contributed not a little to Scot- 
land’s glory and the general welfare of 
mankind. 
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By George F. Hoar 


HE longer I live, the more 
highly I have come to 
value the gift of eloquence. 
Indeed, I am not sure that 
K( : it is not the single gift most 
[et NEY to be coveted by man. It 
is hard, perhaps impossible, to define, as 
poetry is impossible to define. To be a 
perfect and consummate orator is to pos- 
sess the highest faculty given to man. He 
must bea great artist, and more. He must 
be a great actor, and more. He must be 
a master of the great things that interest 
mankind. What he says ought to have 
as permanent a place in literature as the 
highest poetry. He must be able to play 
at will on the mighty organ, his audience, 
of which human souls are the keys. He 
must have knowledge, wit, wisdom, fancy, 
imagination, courage, nobleness, sincerity, 
grace, a heart of fire. He must himself 
respond to every emotion as an A¢%olian 
harp to the breeze. He must have 





An eye that tears can on a sudden fill, 
And lips that smile before the tears are gone. 


He must have a noble personal presence. 
He must have, in perfection, the eye and 
the voice which are the only and natural 
avenues by which one human soul can en- 
ter into and subdue another. His speech 
must be filled with music and possess its 
miraculous charm and spell 
which the posting winds recall, 
And suspend the river’s fall. 


He must have the quality which Burke 
manifested when Warren Hastings said, 
“I felt, as I listened to him, as if I were 
the most culpable being on earth ;”’ and 
which made Philip say of Demosthenes, 
‘* Had I been there he would have per- 
suaded me to take up arms against my- 
self.”’ 

He has a present, practical purpose to 
accomplish. — If he fail in that he fails ut- 
terly and altogether. His object is to 


convince the understanding, to persuade 
the will, to set aflame the heart of his au- 
dience or those who read what he says. 


He speaks for a present occasion. Elo- 
quence is the feather that tips his arrow. 
If he miss the mark he is a failure, al- 
though his sentences may survive every- 
thing else in the permanent literature of 
the language in which he speaks. What 
he says must not only accomplish the pur- 
pose of the hour, but should be fit to be 
preserved for all time, or he can have no 
place in literature, and a small and ephem- 
eral place in human memory. 

The orator must know how so to utter 
his thought that it will stay. The poet 
and the orator have this in common. 
Each must so express and clothe his 
thought that it shall penetrate and take 
possession of the soul, and, having pene- 
trated, must abide and stay. How this is 
done, who can tell ? Carlyle defines poe- 
try as a “sort of lilt.” Cicero finds the 
secret of eloquence in a 


Lepos quidam celeritasque et brevitas. 


One living writer, who has a masterly gift 
of noble and stirring eloquence, finds it in 
‘a certain collocation of consonants.” 
Why it is that a change of a single word, 
or even of a single syllable, for any other 
which is an absolute synonyme in sense, 
would ruin the best line in Lycidas, or in- 
jure terribly the noblest sentence of Web- 
ster, nobody knows. Curtis asks how 
Wendell Phillips did it, and answers his 
own question by asking you how Mozart 
did it. 

When I say that I am not sure that this 
is not the single gift most to be coveted 
by man, I may seem to have left out the 
moral quality in my conception of what is 
excellent. But such is the nature of man 
that the loftiest moral emotions are still 
the overmastering emotions. The orator 
that does not persuade men that righteous- 
ness is on his side will seldom persuade 
them to think or act as he desires ; and if 
he fail in that he fails in his object ; and 
the orator who has not in fact righteous- 
ness on his side will in general fail so to 
persuade them. And even if in rare cases 
he do persuade his audience, he does not 
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gain a permanent place in literature. Bo- 
lingbroke’s speeches, though so enthusias- 
tically praised by the best judges, have 
perished by their own worthlessness. 

Although the danger of the Republic, 
and his own, still occupied his thoughts, 
Cicero found time in his old age to record, 
at the request of his brother Quintus, his 
opinion, de omni ratione dicendi. It is not 
likely that the treatise ‘“‘de Oratore ”’ or 
that “de Claris Oratoribus’’ will ever be 
matched by any other writer on this fasci- 
nating subject, except the brief and mas- 
terly fragment of ‘Tacitus. 

He begins by inquiring why it is that, 
when so many persons strive to attain the 
gift of eloquence, and its rewards of fame 
and wealth and power are so great, the 
number of those who succeed as orators 
is so small in comparison with the number 
of those who become great generals, or 
statesmen, or poets. I suppose this fact, 
which excited the wonder of Cicero, ex- 
ists in our country and our time. There 
is a foreign country which is to us as a 
posterity. If we reckon those Americans 
only as great orators who are accepted in 
England as such, or who, belonging to 
past generations are so accepted now by 
their own countrymen, the number is very 
small. A few sentences of Patrick Henry 
are preserved, as a few sentences of Lord 
Chatham are preserved. ‘The great thoughts 
of Webster justify, in the estimation of the 
reader, the fame he enjoyed with his own 
generation. ‘The readers of Fisher Ames 
—alas, too few—can well comprehend the 
spell which persuaded an angry and re- 
luctant majority to save the treaty to which 
the nation had pledged its faith, and, per- 
haps, the life of the nation itself. With 
these exceptions, the number of American 
orators who will live in history as orators 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

I have never supposed myself to pos- 
sess this gift. The instruction which I had 
in my youth, especially that at Harvard, 
either in composition or elocution, was, I 
think, not only no advantage, but a posi- 
lve injury. Besides the absence of good 
training, I had an awkward manner, and 
a harsh voice. Until quite late in life 1 
never learned to manage so that I could 
get through a long speech without serious 
irritation of the throat. But I have had 
good opportunity to hear the best public 
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speaking of my time. I have heard in 
England, on a great field day in the House 
of Commons, Palmerston, Lord John Rus- 
sell, and John Bright, and, later, Disraeli, : 
Gladstone, and Bernal Osborne. I have 
heard Spurgeon, and Bishop Wilberforce, 
and Dr. Guthrie in the pulpit. 

At home I have heard a good many 
times Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, 
Rufus Choate, Robert C. Winthrop, John 
P. Hale, Wendell Phillips, Charles Sum- 
ner, Richard H. Dana, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, James G. Blaine, Lucius Q. C. 
Lamar, James A. Garfield, William Mc- 
Kinley, William M. Evarts, Benjamin |’. 
Thomas, Pliny Merrick, Charles Devens, 
Nathaniel P. Banks, and, above all, Kos- 
suth ; and in the pulpit, James Walker, 
Edwards A. Park, Mark Hopkins, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, George Putnam, Starr 
King, and Henry W. Bellows. So, per- 
haps, my experience and observation, too 
late for my own advantage, may be worth 
something to my younger readers. 

I am not familiar with the books which 
have been lately published which give di- 
rections for public speaking. So I dare 
say that what I have to advise is already 
well known to young men, and that all [ 
can say has been said much better. But 
I will give the result of my own experience 
and observation. 

In managing the voice, the speaker 
when he is engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion, commonly and naturally falls into 
the best tone and manner for public 
speaking. Suppose you are sitting about 
a table with a dozen friends, and some 
subject is started in which you are deeply 
interested. You engage in an earnest 
and serious dialogue with one of them at 
the other end of the table. You are per- 
fectly at ease, not caring in the least for 
your manner or tone of voice, but only for 
your thought. ‘The tone you adopt then 
will ordinarily be the best tone for you in 
public speaking. You can, however, learn 
from teachers or friendly critics to avoid 
any harsh or disagreeable fashion of speech 
that you may have fallen into, and that 
may be habitual to you in private con- 
versation. 

Next. Never strain your vocal organs 
by attempting to fill spaces which are too 
large for you. Speak as loudly and dis- 
tinctly as you can do easily, and let the 
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more distant portions of your audience go. 
You will find in that way very soon that 
your voice will increase in compass and 
‘power, and you will do better than by a 
habit of straining the voice beyond its 
natural capacity. Be careful to avoid fal- 
setto. Shun imitating the tricks of speech 
of other orators, even of famous and suc- 
cessful orators. These may do for them, 
but not for you. You will do no better in 
attempting to imitate the tricks of speech 
of other men in public speaking than in 
private speaking. 

Never make a gesture for the sake of 
making one. I believe that most of the 
successful speakers whom I know would 
find it hard to tell you whether they them- 
selves make gestures or not, they are so 
absolutely unconscious in the matter. But 
with gestures as with the voice, get teach- 
ers or friendly critics to point out to you 
any bad habit you may fall into. I think 
it would be well if our young public 
speakers, especially preachers, would have 
competent instructors and critics among 
their auditors, after they enter their pro- 
fession, to give them the benefit of such 
observations and counsel as may be sug- 
gested in that way. If a Harvard profes- 
sor of elocution would retain his responsi- 
bility for his pupils five or ten years after 
they got into active life he would do a great 
deal more good than by his instruction to 
undergraduates. 

So iar we have been talking about 
mere manner. ‘The matter and substance 
of the orator’s speech must depend upon 
the intellectual quality of man. 

The great orator must be a man of ab- 
solute sincerity. Never advocate a cause 
in which you do not believe, or affect an 
emotion you do not feel. No skill or 
acting will cover up the want of earnest- 
ness. It is like the ointment of the hand 
which bewrayeth itself. 

I shall be asked how I can reconcile 
this doctrine with the practice of the law. 
It will be said the advocate must often de- 


fend men whom he believes to be guilty, 


or argue to the court propositions he be- 
lieves to be unsound. This objection will 
disappear if we consider what exactly is 
the function of the advocate in our sys- 
tem of administering justice. 

I suppose it is needless to argue to per- 
sons of American or English birth that our 
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system of administering justice is safer for 
the innocent and, on the whole, secures 
the punishment of guilt and secures pri- 
vate right better than any other that now 
exists or that ever existed among men. 
The chief distinction of the system we 
have inherited from England consists in 
two things : first, the function of the ad- 
vocate, and second, that cases are decided 
not upon belief, but upon proof. It has 
been found that court or jury are more 
likely to get at truth if they have the aid 
of trained officers whose duty it shall be 
to collect and present all the arguments on 
each side which ought to be considered 
before the court or jury reach the de- 
cision. ‘The man most clearly guilty 
should not be condemned or punished un- 
less every consideration which may tend 
to establish innocence or throw doubt 
upon guilt has been fully weighed. ‘The 
unassisted tribunal will be quite likely to 
overlook these considerations. Public sen- 
timent approves the judgment and the 
punishment in the case of John W. Web- 
ster. But certainly he should never have 
been convicted without giving the fullest 
weight to his previous character and to the 
slightness of the temptation to the com- 
mission of such a crime, to the fact that 
the evidence was largely circumstantial, to 
the doubt of the identity of the body of 
the victim, and to the fact that the means 
or instrument of the crime which ordinar- 
ily must be alleged and proved in cases 
of murder could not be made certain, and 
could not be set forth in the indictment. 
The question in the American or English 
court is not whether the accused be guilty. 
It is whether he be shown to be guilty, by 
legal proof, of an offence legally set forth. 
It is the duty of the advocate to perform 
his office in the mode best calculated to 
cause all such considerations to make their 
due impression. It is not his duty or his 
right to express or convey his individual 
opinion. On him the responsibility of 
the decision does not rest. He not only 
has no right to accompany the statement 
of his argument with any assertion as to 
his individual belief, but I think the most 
experienced observers will agree that such 
expressions, if habitual, tend to diminish 
and not to increase the just influence of 
the lawyer. ‘There never was a .weigh- 
tier advocate before New England juries 
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than Daniel Webster. Yet it is on record 
that he always carefully abstained from 
any positiveness of assertion. He intro- 
duced his weightiest arguments with such 
phrases as, ‘‘ It will be for the jury to con- 
sider,” ‘‘ The Court will judge,” “ It may, 
perhaps, be worth thinking of, gentlemen,” 
or some equivalent phrase by which he 
kept scrupulously off the ground which 
belonged to the tribunal he was address- 
ing. ‘The tricks of advocacy are not only 
no part of the advocate’s duties, but they 
are more likely to repel than to attract 
the hearers. ‘The function of the advo- 
cate in the court of justice, as thus defined 
and limited, is tainted by no insincerity 
or hypocrisy. It is as respectable, as 
lofty, and as indispensably necessary as 
that of the judge himself. 

In my opinion, the two most important 
things that a young man can do to make 
himself a good public speaker are : 

First. Constant and careful written 
translations from Latin or Greek into 
English. 

Second. Practice in a good debating 
society. 

It has been said that all the greatest 
Parliamentary orators of England are 
either men whom Lord North saw, or 
men who saw Lord North—that is, men 
who were conspicuous as public speakers 
in Lord North’s youth, his contempora- 
ries, and the men who saw him as an old 
man when they were young themselves. 
This would include Bolingbroke and 
would come down only to the year of 
Lord John Russell’s birth. So we should 
have to add a few names, especially Glad- 
stone, Disraeli, John Bright, and Palmer- 
ston. ‘There is no great Parliamentary 
orator in England since Gladstone died. 
I once, a good many years ago, looked 
at the biographies of the men who be- 
longed to that period who were famous 
as great orators in the Parliament or in 
court, to find, if I could, the secret of 
their power. With the exception of Lord 
Erskine and of John Bright, I believe 
every one of them trained himself by 


‘careful and constant translation from 


Latin or Greek, and frequented a good 
debating society in his youth. 

Brougham trained himself for extem- 
poraneous speaking in the Speculative 
Society, the great theatre of debate for the 


University of Edinburgh. He also im- 
proved his English style by translations 
from Greek, among which is his well- 
known version of the Oration on the 
Crown. 

Canning’s attention, while at Eton, was 
strongly turned to extemporaneous speak- 
ing. “They had a debating society, in 
which the Marquis of Wellesley and 
Charles Earl Grey had been trained be- 
fore him, in which they had all the forms 
of the House of Commons— speaker, 
treasury benches, and an opposition. Can- 
ning also was disciplined by the habit of 
translation. 

Curran practised declamation daily be- 
fore a glass, reciting passages from Shake- 
speare and the best English orators. He 
frequented the debating societies which 
then abounded'in London. He failed at 
first, and was ridiculed as “‘Orator Mum.” 
But at last he surmounted every difficulty. 
It was said of him by a contemporary : 
“« He turned his shrilland stumbling brogue 
into a flexible, sustained, and finely modu- 
lated voice ; his action became free and 
forcible ; he acquired perfect readiness in 
thinking on his legs ; he put down every 
opponent by the mingled force of his argu- 
ment and wit; and was at last crowned 
with the universal applause of the society 
and invited by the president to an enter- 
tainment in their behalf.” I am not sure 
that I have seen, on any good authority, 
that he was in the habit of writing trans- 
lations from Latin or Greek, but he studied 
them with great ardor and undoubtedly 
adopted, among the methods of perfecting 
his English style, the custom of students 
of his day of translation from these lan- 
guages. 

Jeffrey joined the Speculative Society, in 
Edinburgh, in his youth. His biographer 
says that it did more for him than any 
other event in the whole course of his 
education. 

Chatham, the greatest of English ora- 
tors, if we may judge by the reports of his 
contemporaries, trained himself for public 
speaking by constant translations from 
Latin and Greek. The education of his 
son, the younger Pitt, is well known. His 
father compelled him to read Thucydides 
into English at sight, and to go over it again 
and again, until he had got the best possi- 
ble rendering of the Greek into English. 
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Macaulay belonged to the Cambridge 
Union, where, as in the society of the same 
name at Oxford, the great topics of the 
day were discussed by men, many of whom 
afterward became famous statesmen and 
debaters in the Commons. 

Young Murray, afterward Lord Mans- 
field, translated Sallust and Horace with 
ease ; learned great part of them by heart ; 
could converse fluently in Latin; wrote 
Latin prose correctly and idiomatically, 
and was specially distinguished at West- 
minster for his declamations. He trans- 
lated every oration of Cicero into English 
and back again into Latin. 

Fox can hardly have been supposed to 
have practised much in debating societies, 
as he entered the House of Commons 
when he was nineteen years old. But it is 
quite probable that he was drilled by trans- 
lations from Latin and Greek into English ; 
and in the House of Commons he had in 
early youth the advantage of the best de- 
bating society in the world. It is said that 
he read Latin and Greek as easily as he 
read English. He himself said that he 
gained his skill at the expense of the House, 
for he had sometimes tasked himself dur- 
ing the entire session to speak on every 
question that came up, whether he was in- 
terested in it or not, as a means of exer- 
cising and training his faculties. ‘This is 
what made him, according to Burke, “rise 
by slow degrees to be the most brilliant 
and accomplished debater the world ever 
saw.” 

Sir Henry Bulwer’s “Life of Palmer- 
ston’’ does not tellus whether he was trained 
by the habit of writing translations or in 
debating societies. But he was a very 
eager reader of the classics. There is little 
doubt, however, considering the habit of 
his contemporaries at Cambridge, and that 
he was ambitious for public life, and rep- 
resented the University of Cambridge in 
Parliament just after he became twenty- 
one, that he belonged to a debating so- 
ciety and that he was drilled in English 
composition by translation from the clas- 
sics. 

Gladstone was a famous debater in the 
Oxford Union, as is well known, and was 
undoubtedly in the habit of writing trans- 
lations from Greek and Latin, of which he 
was always so passionately fond. He says 
in his paper on Arthur Hallam that the 
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Eton debating club known as the Society 
supplied the British Empire with four prime 
ministers in fourscore years. 

The value of the practice of translation 
from Latin or Greek into English, in get- 
ting command of good English style, in my 
judgment, can hardly be stated too strong- 
ly. The explanation is not hard to find. 
You have in these two languages, and 
especially in Latin, the best instrument for 
the most precise and most perfect expres- 
sion of thought. The Latin prose of ‘Tac- 
itus and Cicero, the verse of Virgil and 
Horace, are like a Greek statue, or an 
Italian cameo—you have not only exquis- 
ite beauty, but also exquisite precision. You 
get the thought into your mind with the 
accuracy and precision of the words that 
express numbers in the multiplication table. 
Ten times one are ten—not ten and one 
one-millionth. Having got the idea into 
your mind with the precision, accuracy, 
and beauty of the Latin expression, you are 
to get its equivalent in English. Suppose 
you have knowledge of no language but 
yourown. ‘The thought comes to you in 
the mysterious way in which thoughts are 
born, and struggles for expression in apt 
words. If the phrase that occurs to you 
does not exactly fit the thought, you are al- 
most certain, especially in speaking or rapid 
composition, to modify the thought to fit 
the phrase. Your sentence commands you, 
not you the sentence. The extemporary 
speaker never gets, or easily loses, the 
power of precise and accurate thinking or 
statement, and rarely attains a literary ex- 
cellence which gives him immortality. But 
the conscientious translator has no such 
refuge. He is confronted by the inexor- 
able original. He cannot evade or shirk. 
He must try and try and try again until 
he has got the exact thought expressed in 
its English equivalent. This is not enough. 
He must get an English expression if the 
resources of the language will furnish it, 
which will equal as near as may be the 
dignity and beauty of the original. He 
must not give you pewter for silver, or 
pinchbeck for gold, or mica for diamond. 
This practice will soon give him ready 
command of the great riches of his own 
noble English tongue. It will give an ha- 
bitual nobility and beauty to his own style. 
The best word and phrase will come to 
him spontaneously when he speaks and 
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thinks. ‘The processes of thought itself 
will grow easier. ‘lhe orator will get the 
affluence and abundance which character- 
ize the great Italian artists of the Middle 
Ages, who astonish us as much by the 
amount and variety of their work as by its 
excellence. 

The value of translation is very different 
from that of original written composition. 
Cicero says: 

‘Stilus optimus et preestantissimus i- 
cendi effector ac magister.” 

Of this I am by no means sure. If you 
write rapidly you get the habit of careless 
composition. If you write slowly you get 
the habit of slow composition. Each of 
these is an injury to the style of the speak- 
er. He cannot stop to correct or scratch 
out. Cicero himself in a later passage 
states his preference for translation. He 
says that at first he used to take a Latin 
author, Ennius or Gracchus, and get the 
meaning into his head, and then write it 
again. But he soon found that in that 
way if he used again the very words of his 
author he got no advantage, and if he used 
other language of his own, the author had 
already occupied the ground with the best 
expression, and he was left with the second 
best. So he gave up the practice and 
adopted instead that of translating from 
the Greek, 

But to go back to what makes an orator. 
As I have said, his object is to excite the 
emotions which, being excited, will be 
most likely to impel his audience to think 
or act as he desires. He must never dis- 
gust them, he must never excite their con- 
tempt. He can use to great advantage the 
most varied learning, the profoundest phi- 
losophy, the most compelling logic. He 
must master the subject with which he has 
to deal, and he must have knowledge ad- 
equate to illustrate and adorn it. When 
every other faculty of the orator is ac- 
quired, it sometimes almost seems as if 
voice were nine-tenths, andeverything else 
but one-tenth, of the consummate orator. 
It is impossible to overrate the importance 
to his purpose of that matchless instru- 
ment, the human voice. 

The most fastidious critic is by no means 
the best judge, seldom even a fairly good 
judge, of the public speaker. He is likely 
to be a stranger to the emotion which the 
orator inspires and excites. He is likely 
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to fall into mistakes like that whicn Gold- 
win Smith makes about Patrick Henry. 
Mr. Smith ridicules Henry’s speech and 
action and voice. The emotion which the 
great Virginian stirred in the breasts of 
his backwoodsmen seems very absurd to 
this cultured Englishman. The bowings 
and changes of countenance and gesticu- 
lating of the orator seem to him like the 
cheapest acting. Yet to us who under- 
stand it, it does not seem that Patrick 
Henry in the old church at Richmond 
need yield the palm to Chatham in St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, either for the grandeur 
of his theme or of his stage, or the sub- 
limity of his eloquence. 

Matthew Arnold had the best pair of 
intellectual eyes of our time. But he some- 
times made a like mistake as a critic of 
poetry. He speaks .slightingly of Emer- 
son’s Fourth of July Ode— 


Oh tenderly the haughty day 
Fills his blue urn with fire ; 
One morn is in the mighty heaven, 
And one in our desire. 


What did the Englishman know of the 
Fourth of July emotion which stirred all 
America in the days when the country had 
just escaped destruction, and was entering 
upon its new career of freedom and of 
glory 2? What could he understand of that 
feeling, full of the morning and of the 
springtime, which heard the cannon boom 
and the bells ring, with stirring and quick- 
ened pulse, in those exultant days ? Sure- 
ly there never was a loftier stroke than that 
with which the New England poet inter- 
preted to his countrymen the feeling of 
that joyous time—the feeling which is to 
waken again when the Fourth of July 
comes round on many anniversaries : 


Oh tenderly the haughty day 
Fills his blue urn with fire ; 
One morn is in the mighty heaven, 
And one in our desire. 


It is often said that if a speech read well 
it is not a good speech. ‘There may be 
some truth in it. ‘The reader cannot, of 
course, get the impression which the 
speaker conveys by look and tone and 
gesture. He lacks that marvellous influ- 
ence by which in a great assembly the 
emotion of every individual soul is multi- 
plied by the emotion of every other. The 
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reader can pause and dwell upon the 
thought. If there be a fallacy, he is not 
hurried away to something else before he 
can detect it. So, also, more careful and 
deliberate criticism will discover offences 
of style and taste which pass unheeded 
in a speech when uttered. But still the 
great oratoric triumphs of literature and 
history stand the test of reading in the 
closet, as well as of hearing in the assem- 
bly. Would not Mark Antony’s speech 
over the dead body of Cesar, had it been 
uttered, have moved the Roman popu- 
lace as it moves the spectator when the 
play is acted, or the solitary reader in 
his closet ? Does not Lord Chatham’s 
“T rejoice that America has resisted ” 
read well? Do not Sheridan’s great per- 
oration in the Impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, and Burke’s, read well? Does 
not “ Liberty and Union, Now and For- 
ever!” read well? Does not ‘ Give me 
Liberty or Give me Death!” read well ? 
Does not Fisher Ames’s speech for the 
treaty read well? Do not Everett’s finest 
passages read well ? 

There are a few examples of men of 
great original genius who have risen to 
lofty oratory on some great occasion who 
had not the advantage of familiarity with 
any great author. But they are not only 
few in number, but the occasions are few 
when they have risen to a great height. 
In generval the orator, whether at the bar, 
or in the pulpit, or in public life, who is to 
meet adequately the many demands upon 
his resources, must get familiarity with the 
images and illustrations he wants, and the 
resources of a fitting diction, by soaking 
his mind in some great authors which will 
alike satisfy and stimulate his imagination, 
and supply him with a lofty expression. 
Of these I suppose the best are, by com- 
mon consent, the Bible, Shakespeare, and 
Milton. It is a maxim that the pupil who 
wishes to acquire a pure and simple style 
should give his days and nights to Addi- 
son. But there is a lack of strength and 


vigor in Addison, which perhaps prevents: 


his being the best model for the advocate 
in the court-house or the champion in a 
political debate. I should rather, for my- 


self, recommend Robert South to the stu- 
dent. If the speaker, whose thought have 
weight and vigor in it, can say it as South 
would have said it, he may be quite sure 
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that his weighty meaning will be expressed 
alike to the mind of the people and the 
apprehension of his antagonist. 

There is one great difference between 
the condition of the American orator and 
that of the orator of antiquity. The speak- 
er addressed an audience about to act in- 
stantly upon the emotions or convictions 
he had himself caused. Or he spoke to a 
judge who was to give no reason for his 
opinion. The sense of public responsibil- 
ity scarcely existed in either. The speech 
itself perished with the occasion, unless, as 
in some few instances, the orator preserved 
it in manuscript for a curious posterity. 
Even then the best of them had discovered 
that not eloquence, but wisdom, is the 
power by which states grow and flourish. 

“‘Qmnia plena consiliorum, inania ver- 
borum. 

“Quid est tam furiosum quam verborum 
vel optimorum atque ornatissimorum son- 
itus inanis nulla subjecta sententia nec sci- 
entia?”’ 

Cicero’s orator is to excite his hearers, 
whether judges or popular assembly, for 
the occasion. Not so in general with our 
orator. The auditor is ashamed of excite- 
ment. He takes the argument home with 
him. He sleeps on it. He reads it again 
in the newspaper report. He hears and 
reads the other side. He discusses with 
friends and antagonists. He feels the 
responsibility of his vote. He expects to 
have to justify it himself. Even the jury- 
man hears the sober statement of the judge, 
and talks the case over with his associates 
of the panel in the quiet seclusion of the 
jury-room. The judge himself must state 
the reasons for his opinions, which are to 
be read by a learned and critical profes- 
sion and by posterity. The speaker’s ar- 
gument must be sounded, and rung, and 
tested, and tried again and again, before 
the auditor acts upon it. Our people hear 
some great orators as they witness a play. 
The delight of taste, even intellectual grat- 
ification, caused by what is well said, is 
one thing. Conviction is quite another. 
The printing-press and the reporter, the 
consultation in the jury-room, the reflec- 
tion in the judge’s chamber, the delay of 
the election to a day long after the speech, 
are protections against the mischief of 
mere oratory, which the ancients did not 
enjoy. 
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T is only the devilish glee of the literary 
spadassin, letting daylight through his 
victim from his lurking-place behind 

and in the shadow, that is commonly thought 
of in connection with the pleasures of anon- 
ymity. The phrase carries us back at once 
to the giant rancors of Whig and Tory, 
passing easily, as they did, from 
savage political warfare to an even 
more ruthless slaughter in £dzn- 
burgh and Blackwood. \n those days they 
made a desolation and called it literature. 
It was the time when literary criticism 
vas a “malignant ulcer.” Macaulay turned 
from his bout with Croker in the House 
of Commons to make the private threat 
that he would “dust that varlet’s jacket,” 
and to fulfil it by an evisceration (it passed 
review) of his Croker 
hoarded his resentful malice until his oppor- 
tunity came to vent it upon Macaulay’s “ His- 
tory of England” in the Quarterly. But 
midnight murder has gone out of fashion in 
criticism, though it has come into it again in 
fiction. We all agree now with the sound 
canon laid down by Gibbon, in speaking of 
his own anonymous pamphlet against War- 
burton, that such veiled attacks are “ cow- 
ardly.””. Whatever may be the merits of the 
argument for or against signed criticism in 
general, when it is a question of a direct per- 
sonal assault, a swinging blow, we have to 
say with Calderén: 


Joy of the 


as a “ Boswell.” 


Con la espada 
En la mano, nunca niego 
Mi nombre. 

It will be understood, then, that it is not 
the fearful joy of anonymous assassination of 
which the revival is urged. But may it not 
be well, in a day made garish by the craze 
for publicity, for notoriety, to exalt the charms 
of the life led by a shrinking writer, whose 
vanity it is zef to be known? Is not a judi- 
anonymity, indeed, the surest and 
shortest road to distinction? In the mob of 
authors pressing for personal advertisement, 
for ** mention,” it is easier to be lost than to 
appear eminent. It is the case over again of 
Goldsmith’s Chinese philosopher, who had 
noted the rise of twenty-five great men, seven- 
teen very great men, and nine very extraor- 
dinary men, within less than six months’ 
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time. Who would care to be one of such 
little great men? To be known as an un- 
known is far more comforting and smacks 
more of fame. 


I might have made a book but that my pride 
In making none was better satisfied. 


Fitzgerald, with that favorite sentiment of 
his from his favorite Crabbe, is the great ex- 
ample of the way to win a reputation by de- 
spising it. It is, however, the delight of 
clinging to the shade, not alone its slow and 
uncertain reward, that should be dangled be- 
fore the too numerous and too ardent seekers 
after personal blazoning in print. The flut- 
ter of inquiry that one, safely ensconced in 
anonymity, may perceive as to the authorship 
of his unsigned poem, his essay, his book re- 
view, his art critique, his editorial article, is 
at once a delicious titbit for pride and a 
source of intellectual laughter at the expense 
of the pushing throng. From his secure 
hiding-place an unknown author gets, in that 
way, both a better measure of his own powers 
(the personal equation eliminated), and a 
truer index to public taste, with a juster val- 
uation of public applause or blame. This 
surely ministers more richy to self-compla- 
cency than would the consciousness of being 
merely one of Swift’s three hundred great 
poets—great on their own assertion—of 
whom it will so perplex posterity to remem- 
ber the names. Montesquieu, in his “ Lettres 
Persanes,” rather condescendingly blessed 
the “ modest,”” who were the objects of his 
ecstatic admiration. ‘“ You fancy that you 
possess nothing, and I tell you that you pos- 
sess everything. You think that you humble 
nobody, whereas you humble all the world,” 
etc. But the modest by preference, the great 
unknowns by choice, need no such assur- 
ances. They know how much better it is to 
be the poor wise man who saved the be- 
leaguered city, but whom no man knew or re- 
membered, than any of the rufflers who strut 
their little day and are then equally forgotten. 
To be ignored ; to have your work credited 
to another ; to be anxious not to write, rather 
than to write yourself to death, and to prefer 
the anonymous to the assertive, the secretive 
to the conspicuous—that way lies one of the 
purest forms of literary happiness. 
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O those who look upon the subject from 
the outside, it is often surprising that 
great men should show so much inter- 
est in little things. The pursuit of difficult 
thoughts and of high aims seems logically to 
shut mankind off from the trifles that make 
the sum of life when it flows along the chan- 


The Great Men Nels of the mediocre and common- 
and the Little place. The most pedestrian of prac- 


Things. tical men will occasionally have a 
moment of revolt against those concerns him- 
self, and will feel that it would be freedom to 
break away from them all—the more unnec- 
essary and irksome details of business, the 
pother about clothes and the minutiz of so- 
cial and domestic duties which his women- 
kind press relentlessly upon him, and all the 
rest of the attention to futilities not worth 
attending to. If it ever occurs to him by 
chance to envy the man of ideas, it is because 
it appears to him that such a man does es- 
cape, or, at least, is in a position to escape, 
most of the trivialities that bore. Children, 
too, or very young people, estimate maturer 
persons according to the way in which they 
take the small things of existence. _ Pitiless 
contempt they have for the master who be- 
trays sensitiveness under ridicule, for the 
“grown-up” who can be reached by pin- 
pricks, for the man of middle-age who can- 
not meet strangers without discomposure. 
The barometer of youthful admiration rises 
and sinks with the evidence in elders of a 
calm removal from trifling matters, or a ner- 
vous preoccupation with them. That, to 
youth, seems to be the compensation for los- 
ing youth—that trifles shall no longer be able 
to turn the world upside down. 

With all their truly terrible criticisms in 
these affairs, however, children make uncon- 
sciously a distinction. The elders whom 
they regard enthusiastically—the great men 
of their narrow horizon—are above the small 
personal vanities and weaknesses. Yet they 
may be as much interested as youth itself in 
other sorts of little things without losing their 
prestige for that uncompromising jury. They 


may be careful of small observances, of the . 


amenities; they may have a juvenile fresh- 
ness of enjoyment in little gayeties, sports, and 
pleasures ; they may be fastidious and nice to 
the point of fussiness about the decently-and- 
in-order of everything. And _ this is signifi- 
cant. For while the genuine great men have 
or have not been always above the vanities, 
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the extent to which they held precisely to the 
material, by the threads of all those harmless 
doings and havings that the material condi- 
tions us with, has been in a great degree the 
measure of their sanity. Probably there has 
been no better example of this than Balzac 
afforded. His prodigious labor and his pro- 
nounced tendency toward mysticism were 
enough to upset the equilibrium of the strong- 
est brain. But his debts and his finances 
kept his mind as much on figures, on debit 
and credit and the rates of interest, as that of 
any merchant; and his occasional fancies and 
extravagances — of house - furnishings, or of 
fine coats and sticks—occupied his thoughts 
even inordinately, and filled him with a child’s 
delight. Goethe, keeping beyond four-score 
his undiminished grasp on the actual, is a still 
more consoling instance. Walt Whitman 
did not approve of Goethe’s countesses and’ 
court-mummeries. It is the natural inclina- 
tion of all men who have the dominant re- 
forming instinct, to be very severe about such 
superfluities. Are they superfluities ? 

The contrary may very well be held; and 
this without one’s being of that degree of 
materialism the qualifying adjective of which 
is understood to be ‘ crass.’’ There is a very 
profound speculation of modern German psy- 
chology by which the universe is conceived 
as remaining in any one stage of its evolution 
until it has gone through all the potentialities 
of development of which that stage contains 
the material. As an analogue, it may be con- 
ceived that, since we are all, great men and little 
men alike, set down in this present net-work 
of infinitesimal affairs, a healthy and moderate 
amount of concern with them may be a nec- 
essary part of our processes of growth “ with- 
in the limits of the fundamental adjustment.” 
It is of no use to try to disembody ourselves 
before the time. Every-day people have no 
desires in that direction, but the great may 
have temptations of the sort which they do 
eminently well to resist. Shakespeare had 
his clowns, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that they were solely concessions to the 
likes of the groundlings of that time. Quite 
probably he had a liking for their fooleries 
himself; being one of the very sound great 
men who doubtless showed interest, his life 
through, in many childish or otherwise in- 
significant things which the average man 
would have thought beneath a great man’s 
notice. 
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THE EXHIBITION AT BUFFALO: SOME 
OF THE IDEAS WHICH HAVE DETER- 
WINED ITS ARTISTIC CHARACTER 


HE FIELD OF ARr has contained state- 
T ments by artists of merit and celebrity 

of their immediate purpose in this and 
that work of art;* and this inquiry into the 
artist’s conscious meaning seems an important 
inquiry, one which it is well tocontinue. The 
artistic purpose of the artists engaged in pre- 
paring the Pan-American Exhibition is pecul- 
iarly worth asking ; and if it proves to have 
far more extra-artistic intention than would 
have been expected, this fact is to be enter- 
tained as an especially interesting contribution 
to knowledge of that mysterious thing—the 
artist’s mind. The following papers are by 
two of the artists having important charge at 
the Buffalo grounds ; and it is hoped that on 
another occasion the significance of the color 
scheme, here hardly touched upon, may also 
be explained. R.S; 


The Buildings and Grounds: It is just 
fifty years since Thackeray celebrated in his 
mock-Irish verses 

That wondthrous thing 
The Palace made of windows, 


and since others, in a more serious vein, glori- 
fied the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park and its 
creator, Paxton. Ever since then the im- 
portance of the setting of great exhibitions has 
been more and more recognized. It is the 
buildings and the whole wzse-en-scéne which 
first of all attract the visitor ; and it is memory 
of these which remains in our minds. Prob- 
ably the Philadelphia Exhibition of 1876 ex- 
ercised more influence upon the arts and 
manufactures of this country than did the 
later one at Chicago; but the latter has re- 
mained and will remain a much more vivid 
impression, because its outward presentation 
was so much more striking and impressive. 
Accordingly, when the Pan-American Ex- 
hibition was decided upon, the Board of 
Architects selected had a full realization of 
the importance of the task imposed upon them 


* See the numbers for February, 1900 ; 


for March, April, 
and May 19ox. 


—that of producing a group of buildings 
which should not only fill the material needs 
of the Fair, but should have charm enough 
and novelty enough to form in itself the great- 
est of its attractions. 

The first question decided upon was that of 
arrangement—the “general plan.” In Chi- 
cago, as will be remembered, a mixed scheme 
had been adopted, a formal and regular dis- 
position at one end—the Court of Honor with 
its great basin surrounded by buildings— 
joined to a piece of informal landscape garden- 
ing, with buildings placed irregularly. It is 
safe to say at this time that the most success- 
ful part was the former ; that what most im- 
pressed us was the stateliness and beauty of 
the group of which the Administration Build- 
ing was the chief, and of the basins, fountains, 
and sculpture, which, combined with it, made 
an architectural whole. 

In Buffalo the site of the Exhibition is a 
large rectangular plateau, quite removed from 
the lake and from the river front, and touch- 
ing on the south the fine Buffalo Park, one of 
the most interesting and successful creations 
of the elder Olmsted. There was nothing in 
the conditions which suggested any free and 
informal treatment, no considerable inequality 
in the levels of the ground, no great body of 
water in sight; and the absolutely pictur- 
esque character of the Park seemed to invite 
and demand a contrast in the adjoining exhi- 
bition. It was for these reasons, and with the 
memory ever present of the lesson afforded 
at Chicago, that an almost entirely formal and 
symmetrical plan was decided upon and has 
been carried out. The buildings, the courts, 
the basins are arranged upon axes, which 
have been carefully preserved. Each build- 
ing or group of buildings has another oppo- 
site which balances it; and it has been the 
aim to produce rather a unity of effect in the 
buildings and gardens than a series of iso- 
lated units. By this, however, it must not be 
understood that the two sides of the composi- 
tion are identical. A similarity in the masses 
was in general sought for: and also some sort 
of kinship in the architectural styles employed. 
As the result of a prolonged and interesting 
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discussion, which took place before 
sketches were made, it was decided that the 
style used should be a “ free Renaissance,” in 
which term was meant to be included almost 
any version of what we more properly call the 
Neoclassic. But the buildings are the works 
of different architects to whom, within these 
loosely defined limits, complete liberty was 
given; and the result has been a series of 
structures, varying widely in their inspiration, 
and each with its strongly individual note. It 
can hardly be doubted that these differences 
will constitute one of the great interests of 
the Exhibition. 

In Chicago, the principal buildings were im- 
pressive and successful and yet we may admit 
a certain justice in the criticisms made at the 
time, largely by our foreign critics, who de- 
clared that the Chicago Exhibition 
not even typical of a fair. We can imagine 
an assemblage of the most beautiful buildings 
in the world—the Parthenon, St. Peter’s, 
Notre Dame de Paris, what you will—grouped 
in the most telling manner, executed with the 
greatest perfection, as large and almost as fine 
as the originals themselves. Such a presenta- 
tion would assuredly be most interesting and 
most instructive to everyone who saw it, to 
the artists, to the archzologists, and to the 
people. But as the home of a great exhibi- 
tion would it be appropriate and successful ? 
Assuredly not. Fair buildings should proceed 
from their own prototypes, in some degree at 
least; those temporary structures put up to- 
day and to disappear to-morrow—the da- 
vaques de Foire. They should above all be 
gay, adventurous, neither conceived in too 
serious a spirit, nor to be looked upon and 
criticised as if they were so many examples 
of the monumentum @re perennius. The 
Paris Exhibition of 1889 was an essay in this 
direction ; in the one which has just closed, 
the same idea was pushed farther. How far 
this latter was successfully carried out is an 
Open question ; but whatever be the verdict 
as to this, it would seem that the principle was 
a just one. That it was clearly recognized is 
evident from the comparison between the 
permanent buildings, the Grand Palais and 
the Petit Palais which formed a part of the 


any 
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Exhibition, and those temporary ones which 
have even now largely disappeared, the for- 
mer showing a certain restraint, a careful 
study, a quietness of feeling which contrast 
strongly with the audacity and abandon of 
the latter. 
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In the Pan-American Exhibition this initial 
idea, carried, it is true, less far than in Paris, 
was nevertheless to a great degree adopted. 
If there are fewer of these experiments in new 
and untried architectural (or non-architect- 
ural) forms which seem to have proved so 
dangerous in Paris; if there has been less 
striving after the novel and extraordinary, none 
the less the general aim has been to create 
buildings whose charm should consist rather 
in their gayety and their festal character than 
in a more sedate and severe beauty ; which 
should rather crowds of merry- 
makers out on a holiday than masses of 
people assembled for some earnest and seri- 
ous ceremony. It is from this stand-point 
that the architects would wish to have them 
judged. They are not halls of learning, 
churches or State capitals, and they are not 
meant to look like them or suggest them; 
they are the home and adornments of a fair, 
the ephemeral monuments of a great inter- 
national festival, set in a garden amidst foun~ 
tains and statues. They have been con- 
ceived, designed, and built in less space of 
time than might fairly be expended on the 
study and execution of the least of them, if it 
were to remain for all time, and in their 
ensemble constitute what may fairly be called 
a great architectural sketch. 

One of the first resolutions adopted by the 
architects was ‘that sculpture and color 
should form an important part of the general 
scheme.” The co-operation of a great num- 
ber of American sculptors has enabled the 
former part of this wish to be fully realized, 
and there is probably a greater sculptural 
richness in the Exhibition than has hitherto 
been attempted. Another hand will 
more fully on this subject, in which, however, 
the architects were especially concerned, be- 
cause it helped so powerfully to realize their 
ideal of giving to the whole composition an 
air de féte, an ideal which it would have been 
almost impossible to attain without the aid 
which was so freely offered by the sculptors. 

The color decoration has been almost en- 
tirely confined to a very serious essay of 
exterior coloring on the buildings. The 
“White City,” in which all the effects could 
be pretty safely predicated, has been aban- 
doned. Instead of it, the brush and the palette 
The word “ad- 
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write 


are everywhere in evidence. 
venturous” has been used before in these 
pages as one of the qualities to be desired in 
exhibition architecture. Surely nothing could 
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be more adventurous than the attempt to 
unite color and architectural form on our 
exterior designs. If the result is judged 
successful, the Exhibition will have made a 
serious contribution to our knowledge of a 
most difficult problem. 

But in a certain sense the whole exhibition 
may be described as adventurous. In our 
more serious work, in those permanent crea- 
tions which will, we hope, live after us, we 
cannot but approach our problems in an 
earnest, even an anxious frame of mind. We 
hesitate a long while before perpetuating in 
enduring materials any too rash experiments, 
remembering that they will be seen not once 
or twice but hundreds of times by critical 
eyes, and that, as Charles Garnier said, the 
architects are the only members of the artists’ 
guild who never see their own creations until 
it is too late tochange them. The Exhibition 
has inspired all the artists who have worked 
upon it with a greater sense of freedom, with 
aless sense of responsibility. Painters, sculp- 
tors, and architects all have been less influ- 
enced by precedent, less timid in their work, 
remembering that not for long at all events 
can it rise up in judgment against them. 
They have been as gay as they dared to be; 
they have tried to create an exhibition which 
should look like an exhibition and like noth- 
ing else. 

How far the result has been successful 
others must say; this is not the time or place 
for any such appreciation. The final question 
in all artistic creations must always be, “ Are 
they appropriate and are they beautiful?” 
By the answer to this they must be judged. 
These lines have been written because it 
seemed of interest to establish in some meas- 
ure the point of view which has influenced a 
number of artists during the last two years in 
the realization of a most interesting problem. 

WALTER COOK. 


The Sculpture.—This, to be properly judged, 
should be considered as a decorative feature 
forming part of the entire artistic scheme of 
the Exposition; for in the study of the land- 
scape work the placing of the sculpture, its 
general character and mass, was carefully con- 
sidered from the very inception; and it is in 
no case purely accidental. It was intended 
that the general treatment of the grounds 
should suggest the necessity of sculpture at 
the different points where it has been placed 
and that, in turn, the sculpture should be so 
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designed that it should belong clearly to the 
place where it is set. This has been carried 
so far that the story which the sculpture tells 
is intended to be a continuous tale in itself 
while yet the special subject of each piece has 
a direct relation to the things immediately 
around it. 

There are several ways of entering the Ex- 
position Grounds, including the Park, and 
more or less statuary without any special local 
significance has been placed along the lines 
of approach where thought necessary ; but 
there are only two ways of entering the Ex- 
position proper or the artistic scheme of build- 
ings and grounds: the main entrance where 
the Triumphal Bridge is located and which 
is the point of view of the perspective, from 
which it was intended that the entire Exposi- 
tion should be first seen, and the Railroad 
entrance at the opposite end of the main axis, 
offering the next most interesting general 
coup a'eil. 

The Triumphal Bridge is dedicated to the 
American nation and the sculpture represents, 
by statues in the niches of the pylons, the 
virtues which have made the nation great: 
Truth, Liberty, Justice, Hospitality, Patriot- 
ism, Tolerance, Courage, and Benevolence ; 
the pylons being crowned by equestrian stat- 
ues of Standard Bearers with unfurled flags. 

Around the left wing of the Esplanade, as 
seen from the Bridge, are grouped the build- 
ings in which will be placed the exhibits per- 
taining to the products of the soil. The im- 
portant fountain in the centre of this wing of 
the Esplanade contains as its main feature the 
Fountain of Nature flanked on either side by 
the Fountain of Kronos and the Fountain of 
Ceres. Six large groups are also to be seen 
representing phases of Mineral Wealth, Floral 
Wealth, and Animal Wealth. 

In the right wing of the Esplanade are 
grouped the United States Government Build- 
ing and the Building of Ethnology. The 
main fountain on this side represents Man, 
and is flanked by the fountains of Hercules 
and Prometheus, and the groups represent 
phases of The Savage Age, The Despotic 
Age, and The Age of Enlightenment. 

The Court of Fountains, which is before 
you when standing on the Bridge and which 
leads up to the Electric Tower in the back- 
ground, is surrounded by the buildings de- 
voted to Manufactures, Industries, Liberal 
Arts, Electricity, and Agriculture. The Court 
is dedicated to the Genius of Man, the main 
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fountain at the extreme end is composed of 


three groups, the: central group representing 


the Genius of Man, the other groups, Human 
Intellect and Human Emotions, and _ side 
fountains, representing in turn the Birth of 
Minerva on the side of Human Intellect, and 
the Birth of Venus on the side of Human 
Emotions. ‘The large allegorical groups 
which stand on pedestals at important points 
represent Manufactures, Agriculture, Arts, 
and Sciences. At the intersection of the 
Esplanade with this Court of Fountains is 
placed the Fountain of Abundance, so that 
we have in this part of the Exposition the Na- 
tion in all her glory: Nature and the prod- 
ucts of the soil; Man and his institutions; 
Human Intellect and the Genius of Man; 
and the Fountain of Abundance as the cen- 
tral feature. 

The Electric Tower, which is the next point 
of interest, as the eye travels through the 
vista as seen from the bridge, is intended to 
be the great feature of the Exposition, the 
climax toward which everything leads. It is 
“the highest feature, and is so placed as to be 
the apex of the composition. It is intended 
to typify the reason for the Exposition, name- 
ly, the introduction into the city of Buffalo of 
the electric power generated by the Niagara 
River and its sudden great change of level, 
by means of which the city of Buffalo expects 
to become a great and prosperous commercial 
centre. The sculpture on the Tower typifies 
this idea. On one of the two big pylons at 
the base of the tower proper there is an alle- 
gorical group representing Niagara in its 
mythical sense, as seen and understood by the 
Indians; on the other Niagara conquered by 
the White Man and harnessed to its work. 
The other statues represent the six great lakes 
and the four great rivers. The crowning 
feature at the top of the Electric Tower rep- 
resents the Goddess of Light. 

Beyond the Electric Tower is the Plaza, 
flanked on one side by the great Stadium and 
on the other by the Midway Plaisance, here 
called Vanity Fair; and the statuary in the 
Plaza is to be typical of the amusements, 
pastimes, and sports of the Nation. 

These are the main characteristics of the 
sculpture ; but there are many secondary feat- 
ures which are equally interesting. These, 
however, are less directly associated with the 
scheme ; excepting, of course, the statuary on 


the buildings and forming part of them, which 
follows the same general lines, and typifies, 
allegorically, the purpose for which each 
building is intended. In short, the sculpture, 
taken together, harmonizes with the festive 
and gay note struck by the entire scheme of 
the exposition. 

The purely artistic matter, scale, has been 
treated like the rest as a unit, in contrast to 
the method adopted heretofore in exposi- 
tions, and notably in the last Paris Exposition, 
where the scale of the statuary varied con- 
siderably, and very frequently without much 
method. In the Pan-American, after much 
study by the architects and the sculptors, 
with the assistance of small models of the 
grounds upon which reductions of the statu- 
ary and buildings were incorporated, nine 
feet was decided upon as the proper size for 
the ordinary figure, and this scale is carried 
through the entire composition, being in- 
creased in the case of the central figure of 
groups or of figures placed at very great 
heights, and being reduced where the figures 
are purely allegorical and subordinate to the 
main idea of the composition. 

It would seem well to emphasize this fact, 
that the general scheme of statuary was 
treated as a unit as to its scale, so as really to 
form a part of the Exposition as a decoration 
of the same and not as individual statues or 
groups—because to many of the sculptors this 
was entirely a new idea. With most of them 
the statue or group had always been modelled 
for no particular place and to look equally 
well in the parlor, park, or museum—and to 
subordinate the sculpture to the general 
artistic purpose, and to make it an integral 
part of a big artistic scheme was to many a 
new experience and not an easy one; but it 
is fair tosay that the work has been carried 
on with enthusiasm and with every endeavor 
to subordinate individuality for the sake of 
general harmony. Therefore, when judging 
the sculpture at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, to be perfectly fair to the individual 
sculptor, it will be necessary to consider the 
general effect, and the success of each in- 
dividual piece of sculpture as a part of this 
effect, as well as the individual merit of the 
work, because in many instances the sculptor 
may have made sacrifices for the sake of the 
general result and should receive credit for 
having done so. 


= A 
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